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Conserving the 


Featherbed 


‘HE Government has decided to end all food rationing by the 

middle of next year, and with it to end (except for a few com- 

modities) State trading in foodstuffs. This, however, is merely 
the occasion of the White Paper on “ Decontrol of Food and Marketing 
of Agricultural Produce ” (Cmd 8949), which is a more important 
document than its cumbrous title and its brevity suggest. Its impli- 
cations cover the whole field of government policy for food and 
agriculture. Mr R. A. Butler, in what is perhaps a pardonable 
exaggeration, describes it as dealing with “ the most difficult problem 
in modern times.” It is concerned with how to secure choice and 
plenty for consumers while providing stability for producers: 

The White Paper itself does not provide a full or even a corisistent 
solution for this central problem. Its object is to show how the 
Government guarantee to agricultural producers will be honoured 
in the changed circumstances of a free market. That there should 
be some guarantee is not in dispute. For reasons that are a mixture 
of strategy and economics, the country requires a larger output of 
food from British farmers than could be expected without Government 
support ; and they need to be protected against wide fluctuations in 
prices. The guarantee to agriculture cannot, however, be unconditional, 
nor is there one sacrosanct way of administering it. It now needs to 
be given in a form in which the consumer can also resume his 
traditional freedom of choice and the taxpayer can be told the extent 
of his obligations toward British agriculture. This changed situation 
is the starting point of the Government proposals. Unfortunately, 
in Monday’s debate, the Opposition insisted in viewing these proposals 
exclusively in terms of their impact on the “ confidence ” of producers. 
Mr Tom Williams painted a ludicrous spectre of the countryside 
reduced once more to a condition of poverty and despair ; and if a free 
market is incompatible with the pledges to agriculture, he contended 
that the former must be sacrificed to the latter. 

In fact the Government proposals must be judged as what they 
are: an attempt to strike a balance between the divergent interests 
of producers, consumers, and taxpayers. In the crucial field of 
livestock marketing, an ingenious attempt has been made to reap the 
benefits of a free market in a way that overcomés the vehement 
objections of the farmers’ unions. The prewar system of livestock 
markets will be restored, although an inquiry is promised into its 
“ unsatisfactory ” features. At the same time producers will get the 
benefit of two separate types of price guarantee. The Government will 
fix a “ standard” price for each grade of fatstock, and any divergence 
over the year between this price and the average price actually realised 
will be made good and distributed between producers according to 
the volume of their sales. This arrangement, similar to the deficiency 
payments scheme for cereals, ensures that meat producers as a whole 
will get an adequate level of returns ; but it does not ( they claim) 
give sufficient help to the farmer who gets a particularly low price when 
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he takes his beast to market. He is therefore to get 
the further protection of a guaranteed minimum price 
which will underwrite each individual transaction. 

The results of this elaborate system cannot easily be 
forecast. To some extent it will persuade farmers to 
study consumer taste as reflected in the market ; but 
unless the guaranteed individual price, which will be 
varied seasonally, is set very low during the peak period 
of home killings, they will have too little inducement to 
increase their supplies at other times of the year. In 
this case the cost to the Exchequer of honouring both 
guarantees, which are separate and cumulative, may be 
very large. Producers will get the carrots of a free 
market while the sticks are diverted on to the backs of 
the taxpayers. 

But the livestock scheme is at least the outcome of 
original thinking. It is the Government’s only attempt. 
For other commodities it puts its trust in the hoary 
recipe of producers’ marketing boards. The boards for 
milk, potatoes, and bacon pigs that existed before the 
war will be restored to power. In addition, new pro- 
ducers’ boards may be established for eggs and even, 
perhaps, as “a long-term solution,” for the marketing 
of livestock. 

Ministers have offered no justification for.this grave 
and far-reaching decision. Apparently none is thought 
necessary, since the Conservative party is committed 
to the principle of producers’ boards and the Opposition, 
in its pursuit of the rural vote, is halfhearted or less 
in its objections; but if politicians do not care, it 
is all the more important for others to look at 
the consequences. 


” 


Before the war the boards used their statutory 
monopoly to manipulate the market to get maximum 
returns for producers. Whatever justification there was 
for their activities then derived from the depressed con- 
dition of agriculture. Even so, the system was 
condemned as wrong in principle by successive com- 
mittees of inquiry. It certainly is not right now that 
the extenuating circumstances have wholly disappeared. 
The boards will now be handling commodities carry- 
ing a Government price guarantee in some form or 
other. The Government is strangely reticent in explain- 
ing how a producers’ board can be made custodian for 
the taxpayers’ money. This is the riddle which the 
Lucas Committee pronounced insoluble, but the Govern- 
ment simply says that “ adequate safeguards” will be 
provided ; and that these will include, initially at least, 
Ministerial review of all price determinations made by 
the boards. 

The main test of this policy is milk, which accounts 
for 30 per cent of the net output of agriculture. The 
market for liquid milk is already glutted despite 
subsidies which amounted to £83 million in the 
last financial year. If producers are to go on getting 
their present guaranteed prices for milk, a large sub- 
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sidy must also continue. It is hard to understand how 
the Chancellor can accept this prospect. He poinicd 
out in the debate that if prices are fixed in advance while 
the amount sold is unlimited, there is no ceiling to the 
Exchequer’s liability. He regarded this situation as 
intolerable for livestock ; how does it differ in the case 
of milk ? Possibly the Government means to attach a 


_ quantitative limit to its price guarantee for milk ; it may 


even intend to change over from guaranteeing fixed 
prices to some alternative formula which will limit i:; 
liability. But if it does screw up enough courage to <i: 
either of these things, the first result would be to bring 
the monopoly powers of the board into full play. As 
before the war it would doubtless restrict supplies 
the liquid market in order to keep up prices ; and the 
consumer at least would be no better off. 

It is equally hard to believe that producers’ board: 
will be any more successful than before the war in 
improving the efficiency of marketing and distribution 
The need for some public regulation to cut down th: 
costs of distribution was exhaustively demonstrated bh) 
the Lucas and Williams Committees, but it is not even 
mentioned in the Government proposals. The sug- 
gestion has been made that the boards should b« 
widened to include representatives of distributors anc 
consumers, but this partial syndicalism is in no way 
the equivalent of an impartial board of control. 

In its anxiety to meet the claims of both farmers 
and traders, the Government has reckoned too little 
the cost of its proposals to the nation as a whole. Al! 
these subsidies on food with the exception of the wel- 
fare schemes, must from now on be regarded a: 
primarily producer subsidies. They represent in effect 
the extra cost of homegrown as opposed to imported 
food. Although no figure can yet be given, the cost o! 
supporting British agriculture under the new dispensa- 
tion may easily approach £200 million a year. It may 
be higher. 

This payment, large as it is, may yet be a reasonable 
price to pay for the insurance that a large domestic 
output of food provides. But before this conclusion 1: 
reached, the reasons for it ought to be more clearly 
understood and debated; and if these large subsidies 
are in fact to be paid, them the search for greater 
efficiency in both the production and marketing of 
foodstuffs ought to be relentless and the machinery tc 
ensure that it takes place ought to be foolproof. There 
can be no case at all for devolving this responsibility 
on to producers’ monopolies, whose interest in effective 
action, while enjoying a full Government guarantee, is 
much less than that of taxpayers or consumers ; and if 
the guarantee to farmers is to be curtailed or modified 
(as in practice it may be, whatever the Government's 
present intentions), the interests of the marketing boards 
will run directly counter to those of the rest of the 
community. In their present shape, the Government’s 
proposals may well bring higher consumer prices and 
restriction of imports as well as a heavy load of taxation. 
This is too high a price to pay for the farmers’ vote. 
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An Idea for Bermuda 


C& WINSTON CHURCHILL is, after all, getting 
a little of his own way. Having failed to bring the 
Big Four together, and having received no response to 

e suggestion that he and Malenkov might together 
nake a tour de rideau, he has at least succeeded in 
etting President Eisenhower and the French Prime 

iinister to take part in a conference next month in 
Sermuda, There, at the highest level but not without 

‘pert assistance, they can exchange views on the 
breakdown of hopes that were raised after Stalin’s 
Jeath by the Russians, inflated and dramatised by public 
pinion and the Prime Minister himself, and then 
deflated in the cold prose of the last Soviet Note. Sir 
Winston, faint yet pursuing, will talk with an American 
President who is bored but polite, and with a Prime 
Minister who is willing but powerless until it is known 
who France’s next President will be. What, then, will 
hey talk about ? 

The chief item must clearly be Germany. The door 
seems Closed to a four-power peace treaty with a united 
country ; it is therefore for consideration whether there 
can be a three-power settlement with a divided country. 
\t first sight the difficulties are not obvious. After 
all, the allies are in occupation of the Federal Republic ; 
their relations with the Germans are very fair ; and 
Dr Adenauer has just received a resounding vote of 
-onfidence in his policy of co-operation with the West. 
Why, then, should peacemaking be difficult, especially 
with the Russians standing aside? The brief answer 
is that to make peace with the Federal Republic on the 
terms already drafted is possible only if the treaty for 
1 European Defence Community is ratified, notably by 
France. That treaty is so interwoven with the Bonn 
Conventions by which the allied occupation would be 
brought to an end, that the one instrument has no 
formal validity without the other. Together—but only 
together—they provide the essentials of a peace treaty. 
(he Germans accept the obligation to contribute to 
defence in return for virtual independence in all things 
but defence; the French and their allies approve 
Germany’s rearmament in return for its undertaking to 
iccept dependence in defence. 

That, on paper, is the situation as it has been for 
nearly two years. If it has changed in fact, it is because 
the hesitation of Germany’s neighbours to create the 
lefence community (EDC) has given Dr Adenauer’s 
sovernment every opportunity to behave as if the 
ccupation were already a thing of the past. Hopes that 
he Russians would treat on German unity, fears of 
German resufgence, suspicions of the sacrifices 
demanded of governments in a European community 
—these things have created delays that have worked to 
the German advantage. If the EDC is now rejected, 
then Dr Adenauer will be able to stand out for far 


better terms in a new settlement than he dared hope 
for two years ago. A settlement that is tied to the EDC 
means a new start with the Germans in harness; a 
settlement’ without EDC means a new start with the 
Germans outside the shafts of the western alliance, 
expecting to be coaxed and bribed into a leading 
position in the team. 

The Bermuda conference cannot, therefore, avoid 
the heated and complex arguments for and against 
EDC and the alternatives to it. Nor can it evade the 
fact that M. Laniel can give no assurance that France 
will accept the treaty before next spring. But this 
is all old stuff ; and if progress is to be made by the 
three statesmen there will have to be some fresh think- 
ing about their next objectives. 


* 


There are three main questions to be asked which, 
if they are frankly and honestly examined, point clearly 
to a British—and perhaps an American—initiative. 
First, there is the question whether there is, in present 
circumstances, an acceptable alternative to the 
European Defence Community. Secondly, there is the 
question about what happens if the French reject the 
treaty setting up the community. Lastly, there is the 
question whether the British can do more to help. 

Some maintain that there is a simple and excellent 
answer to the first question: it is that Germany should 
come into the Atlantic treaty organisation as a full 
member. The argument is attractively presented: the 
mighty Atlantic community would contain a rearmed 
and impatient Germany far better than could the small 
European community ; Germany would be one among 
five major powers, instead of sitting as an overpowering 
partner téte-d-téte with a resentful and self-pitying 
France. In fact, the proposal to “rearm Germany 
within the framework of Nato” means simply 
rearming Germany—nothing more.. It means that the 
Federal Republic would have its own defence ministry, 
its own general staff, its own ministry of supply and 
defence industries, and its own defence budget. That 
is a very long way from the integration of EDC. Any 
illusions about the freedom of a German government 
in Nato to move its own troops, to make its own threats, 
and to thrust its own territorial claims on its associates 
must have been dispersed by the behaviour of the 
Italian government in the last two months. To give 
Germany the freedom of Nato may be a good way of 
frightening the Russians, but it is no way to reassure 
the French or, indeed, the Germans themselves ; for as 
Dr Adenauer himself would put it, they are not con- 
fident that the young republic could control alone the 
forces that would be set loose by a straightforward 
revival of the Wehrmacht and the arsenals of the Ruhr. 
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In fairness this, perhaps, should be added. If the 
United States and Britain and Canada should decide 
to make of Nato a much tighter and stronger association 
—a real Atlantic defence community—then it could 
be argued that it could safely contain a rearmed 
Germany. But for that to be possible there would be 
needed time to think, a change in the British attitude, 
and above all a change in the American disposition— 
discussed this week by our Washington Correspondent 
—to expect other nations to give up their sovereignty 
while the United States guards jealously every scrap of 
its own. It is not inconceivable that such a change 
might one day come; but it would need an effort of 
imagination and leadership even greater than that 
which created Nato in 1948. Otherwise, what are to be 
the Atlantic, as distinct from the European, controls on 
German rearmament ? 


* 


Suppose France rejects the treaty—what happens 
then ? Dr Adenauer clearly cannot and will not wait 
another year to learn on what other terms his govern- 
ment’s independence will be granted. It would be a 
sad climax to Allied policy to see him demanding with 
threats what they had been offering with inducements 
only two years ago. He could argue that he had com- 
mitted himself to their European policy, fought and 
won an election on it, only to be faced with its rejection 
by the very government that had first proposed it. In 
such a ludicrous predicament France could count on 
very little sympathy from either Britain or the United 
States. Moreover, it is most likely that a French 
government which had failed to get the EDC treaty 
accepted would veto the admission of Germany into 
Nato. 

What, then, could be done ? It is sometimes sug- 
gested that an old-fashioned Anglo-American-German 
agreement on German rearmament would be possible. 
It probably would ; but to attempt it would be the 
signal for the collapse of the whole movement to 
integrate Western Europe—and the death of the only 
positive political idea that presents itself to European 
youth. Another suggestion is that the whole idea of 
German rearmament should be abandoned. That 
would please the Russians, but would it now be 
acceptable to the Germans ? Quite apart from the 
indignity of expecting Mr Dulles and Mr Eden to 
@pmand that the Germans should not do what they had 
previously been so stoutly urged to do, there is the 
fact that Dr Adenauer’s government is in an excellent 
position to say Yes or No about how and when rearma- 
ment is to begin. 

Yet, powerful as the arguments for the defence com- 
munity remain, it is clearly in danger ; not only from 
those in the member nations who oppose it from motives 
of sectional interest, but also from those who do 
not want to be remembered as supporters of a cause 
they believe already lost. If the British Government 
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are convinced, as the United States government clearly 
still is, that the creation of EDC is a vital objective of 
policy, then they must ask themselves whether there 
is anything they can now do to tip the balance of opinion 
in its favour. And here a very special responsibility 
lies on Sir Winston Churchill personally, both because 
he has pressed for this conference and because Europe 
remembers how he once advocated a European army. 


* 


It appears that the balance in France might be tipped 
by a British undertaking to keep a minimum number 
of troops on the Continent, in the closest association 
with the defence community, and to move them only 
in agreement with the six members of EDC. There 
exists already an undertaking from the United States, 
as well as from Britain, that forces will be kept in West 
Germany and Berlin as long as is necessary. What, 
therefore, is asked for from Britain is a promise not to 
reduce those forces without the consent of France, 
Germany and its associates. Is that really an impossible 
pledge for a Conservative government to give and for 
a Labour government to honour? Would it hurt 
Britain as much as opponents say it would ? From 
the strategic point of view the argument in its favour 
is, perhaps, stronger than it has been seen to be in the 
past. The central area covered by EDC—northern 
France, the Low Countries and northern Germany—are 
now virtually part of the Fighter Command area of these 
islands. The airfields, dumps, pipe-lines and radar 
installations that exist there, largely at allied expense, 
for the use of the RAF, are evidence of an inescapable 
fact. The decision to stand ready on the Continent 
in peacetime has been taken ; indeed, the War Office 
would be baffled if it suddenly had to accommodate at 
home the four active divisions now in Germany. 


Only in a dire emergency outside Europe or in a 
situation demanding the most drastic cuts in defence 
expenditure would it be desirable to reduce those 
forces ; and it is difficult to believe that Britain’s allies 
would refuse agreement to a reduction if its necessity 
were apparent beyond dispute. What then stands in 
the way of such a concession—it would have to be the 
final concession—to French fears of what Germany 
might become and do in the EDC ? If Sir Winston 
could at Bermuda offer some such pledge, if only for a 
limited, period, then it would be fair to ask that 
M. Laniel and M. Bidault—or a future French Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister—should stake their 
government's fate on a demand for the ratification of 
the EDC treaty. But it is important that the British 
should offer a sacrifice without being asked ; and it is 
even more important that President Eisenhower should 
go to the limit of his power and discretion in assuring 
the Europeans that his conception of the American role 


among them has not changed since he ceased to be their 
Supreme Commander. 
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Britain and Japan 


| =a can no longer be any doubt that Japan is 
4 on the way to re-emergence in world ‘affairs, not 
merely as the strongest industrial power in Asia after 
the Soviet Union but also as a considerable military 
power. After a period of indecision and tentative 
bargaining with Washington it is now going ahead with 
plans for building up an army of substantial size, for 
which the United States will provide a large quantity 
of equipment. The Americans want Japan to be capable 
of self-defence; for they are unwilling to keep ground 
forces stationed there longer than is necessary, partly 
because it would immobilize a large number of troops 
in a distant country in case of a major war, and partly 
because of the stimulus given to anti-American agitation 
by the continued presence of what were formerly forces 
of occupation. 

The new developments are primarily a matter of 
negotiation between Tokyo and Washington. But the 
prospect of Japanese revival is one that cannot be 
entirely without interest also to Britain and the 
Commonwealth. The view is sometimes held that the 
affairs of Japan are now beyond the horizon of British 
concern and are best regarded as a sphere of American 
policy and responsibility with which Britain should have 
nothing to do beyond a minimum of normal diplomatic 
relations. This attitude of detachment and indifference 
does not, however, correspond to the facts of inter- 
national relations. Britain is not isolated from Japan 
in another world, but is involved over a wide range 
of export markets in a commercial competition which 
is likely to become more intense. Britain cannot avoid 
having relations with Japan, and if they are not good, 
they will be bad. Unfortunately, a series of recent 
events has given ground for believing that possibilities 
of improving them have been neglected. 

The British attempt to keep Japan out of Gatt 
which in any case failea) has been the most obvious 
example of antagonism arising out of trade rivalry. 
Such a policy might be regarded by the Japanese as 
a move in defence of British economic interests without 
the implication of any national antipathy, if there were 
in other fields convincing manifestations of good will. 
But it has been just at those diplomatic and ceremonial 
levels where so much can be done at so little cost that 
brick-dropping seems to have become chronic, The 
good effect of the visit of the Crown Prince to this 
country was marred by the incident at Newcastle and 
the hostile attitude of a section of the Press, which 
were widely reported in Japan ; even so, the harm done 
-ould’ have been counteracted by a little officially 
ranged publicity of the right kind. But the film of 
the Coronation sent to Japan caused cinema audiences 
there to besiege box-offices, demanding their money 
back, because it provided no glimpse of the heir to the 
Japanese throne who had travelled half way round the 
world to be present at the ceremony as the guest of 


Queen Elizabeth. Similarly, the opportunity afforded 
by the appointment of a British Ambassador after the 
conclusion of the San Francisco peace treaty was spoilt 
by the knowledge that he had originally been nominated 
to China, and that Tokyo had been used as a dump 
for an envoy rejected by Peking. These may seem 
trivial matters, but they are inevitably taken to heart 
by a proud people which is trying to find its way back 
into the comity of nations. 

* 


The British people has grounds in recent experience 
for being wary and suspicious with regard to Japan, 
and there is good cause for alarm among British manu- 
facturers at the prospect of a renewal of intensive 
Japanese commercial competition in world markets. 
But this country has not maintained its immediate 
post-war attitude of dislike and distrust towards 
Germany, though there were comparable reasons for 
such a state of mind, and it is most undesirable that 
war-time feelings should be permitted to influence 
British policy towards Japan at a time when it is being 
rearmed as a part of the defensive structure of the free 
world. The security arrangements recently concluded 
do not simply make Japan an ally of America; they 
bring it into a scheme of Pacific defence, which also 
includes the Philippines and Anzus, and ‘is a partial 
equivalent of the Nato system on the other side of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Whether one recognizes it or not, the Japanese are 
indirectly becoming an allied power, and the only real 
alternative to their being such is that they should pass 
into the Asian Communist orbit. Certainly it will not 
help the political leaders of Japan to keep their country 
on the side of the free world if they are cold-shouldered 
by the nation which ranks second in importance among 
the western powers. On the other hand, if there were 
to be closer and more friendly relations, it might have 
a highly significant effect in confirming Japan in its 
present course of political development. For various 
reasons its relations with the United States give rise 
to tensions that are not without danger for the future. 
Japan remains dependent to a high degree on American 
economic support, and this dependence enables the 
American Government to bring strong pressure to bear 
on Tokyo whenever it wants to influence its policy. 
But even though such pressures may be hard to resist, 
they evoke strong nationalist resentments and provide 
favourable opportunities for agitations promoted from 
Moscow and Peking. The present government may 
agree on a programme of rearmament and conform 
its foreign policy to American requirements, but this 
is a course which cannot be followed indefinitely if the 
most active political elements in the country, especially 
of the younger generation, are persuaded that Japan 
has become a satellite, or even a “ colony,” of America 





er 
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and that its new armed forces are intended for use only 
as mercenaries. What is above all needed in contem- 
porary Japan is the sense of participation as an equal 
and respected member in a community of nations 
transcending the special, and inevitably dependent, 
relation with the United States. 

There should, of course, be no question of Britain 
competing with the Americans for influence in Japan 
or trying to undermine their position there. It is 
ultimately to the American interest that Japanese policy 
should not depend simply on Washington’s capacity to 
offer inducements or threaten sanctions, but should be 
reinforced by a deeper awareness of belonging to a 
world-wide association of free nations with which 
Japan’s future is bound up. No country can do more 
than Britain to strengthen these ties. Many Japanese 
still look back with pleasure to the days of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance as the most successful period of their 
modern history ; British institutions are more congenial, 
Britain’s national problems more comparable and 
Britain’s experience more applicable from a Japanese 
angle of view than those of the United States. There 
is no reason why the contacts of the two island countries 
should not be greatly extended if there were a will for 
closer relations. If the two peoples become accustomed 
to think of each other only in terms of rivals for 
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markets, the disputes that will arise must become more 
exasperated by lingering feelings of distrust and anti- 
pathy. But if political relations are as sound as 
diplomacy can make them, conciliation is possible 

So long as Mr Yoshida and his colleagues fee! that 
nothing of importance can be decided or discussed 
save by visits to or from the former American occupier, 
so long will there remain a problem of face—a problem 
only too familiar to the British in Asia. Here Britain 
can help, especially by recognising that it can have no 
effective policy in the Far East, especially towards 
Communist China, unless it gets itself in a position 
where its advice is sought and heeded by the Japanese. 
They have to find and fill a new role in Asia, which 
might easily become a fierce and lonely one if they are 
simply ignored from the centre of the Commonwealth. 
It might, for example, be found useful to associate them 
with the Colombo Plan, so that their economy might 
be linked with a great international enterprise reflect- 
ing the new co-operation between the white man and 
those who seek his help. Japan, as its internal political 
struggles show, is at the cross roads of sympathies 
and aspirations; men of goodwill are trying to take 
the right turning. If they receive no encouragement 
from Britain and its associates, they might quickly 
turn back to the sullen vindictiveness of the disinherited. 


The Charabanc and the Law 


HERE used to be something of vulgarity about the 

idea of joy-riding in numbers of more than two or 
three at a time. A flavour of paper hats and football 
rattles, of beer and fish and chips, clings still about the 
good old un-English word “ chara.” But now the chara- 
bancs have all turned into coaches, and along with the 
change of name has come a change of status. Coach 
parties today may not be stylish, but they are eminently 
respectable. Delegates to serious international con- 
ferences are refreshed for their labours by coach trips 
to local beauty spots ; Eatanswill Conservative Associa- 
tion packs itself with dignity into hired buses to visit 
a town where one of the party’s leaders is making a 
speech. And no one who saw the West End in the weeks 
after the Coronation, when many thousands of coaches 
converged on the processional route from all over 
England, can doubt that, whether called charabanc, 
coach or Road Cruiser, the bus is an accepted means of 
recreation for a great variety of people. 

But if the charabanc has turned respectable in the 
eyes of the public, much that it is used for lies on 
the fringe between legality and illegality created by 
the confused state of the licensing regulations. There 
are three ways of putting a bus on the road. One is to 
obtain a licence to run a regular passenger service over 
a stated route at stated intervals for stated fares. Another 
is to obtain a licence to run excursions or tours to 
certain destinations, on which any member of the public 


can book a seat. The third way of running a bus needs 
no licences (except those concerning the fitness of 
vehicle and driver) and amounts to chartering the bus 
and its driver to some privately organised party of 
people to take them to a place of their own choosing. 
These legal distinctions are more historical than truly 
functional, and lead to some curious anomalies. 

The first two ways of operating buses—regular local 
and long distance passenger services and public excur- 
sions—are controlled very closely indeed by the eleven 
area licensing authorities. Every journey and every 
price has to be approved in advance. The system has 
outgrown some of the crudely restrictionist character 
of its early days. For local passenger services, at least, 
it now serves one obvious public interest. A company 
is not allowed to run stage services to take the cream 
of the traffic at busy times and places ; licences are 
made conditional upon adequate services being pro- 
vided in off-peak hours and to outlying districts. 

The close control of long-distance services and 
advertised pleasure excursions, however, has no such 
justification. It remains a system conserving established 
interests against new arrivals in the field, to the con- 
sumers’ disadvantage. Such competition as exists 
between rival operators takes place less on the road 
than on the table of the licensing authority, where 
every application to vary an existing licencé or to obtain 
a new one is subject to appeal by other operators whose 
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interests might be affected ; they can appeal on the 
grounds that the service it intends to provide is already 
given by themselves. Licences to do tour and excursion 
work are not, on the whole, so strongly contested as 
those for stage carriages. But even here the more 
popular classes of business, the semi-local excursions, 
are most Closely guarded. 

Each licensing authority consists of a Ministry chair- 
man and a couple of local councillors. The basic 
principles on which their decisions are founded, and 
the pattern of service that results from their activities, 
are not easy to see. “In the interests of economy ” 
their annual reports to the Minister are not published, 
except in summary form ; “ 387 valid appeals [against 
their decisions in 1951-52] were lodged . . . of these 
63 were against the refusal of licences, 109 against the 
grant of licences. ...” It would surely be in the public 
interest to know what these were all about. 


* 


Work on private hire is the free market within an 
industry which in every other respect is exceptionally 
tightly regulated. A free market that, subject only to 
the road safety tests, anyone can enter with one second- 
hand bus. A free market in which “ haggling ” over 
price really takes place. Small wonder that there have 
been repeated attempts to regulate this section of the 
industry too. Groups of operators in many towns have 
tried at one time or another to form local price agree- 
ments for private hire work, but always some operator 
sees a Chance of a quick profit and breaks away from 
the ring, or else a rival from a nearby town quotes a 
lower price and steals all the business—for a coach 
service is mobility itself, and it makes short work of 
local pockets of monopoly. 

There is, besides, an inherent instability in the cost 
of private hire work that makes any fixed average 
artificial. A theatre party, for example, might approach 
two companies for quotations for a five-hour evening 
job. If the first is a company owning a large fleet of 
buses, engaged on long-distance express services and 
popular excursions, this particular contract might mean 
keeping a bus unnecessarily idle all day and then paying 
the driver overtime; the other may be a one-man 
business, glad to utilise the vehicle on that date. The 
two quotations may then differ considerably, and they 
could just as easily be reversed if the big company 
happened to be expecting many of its vehicles to be idle 
that day. Cost are not uniform, or even uniformly calcu- 
lated. For the large companies, firmly entrenched in 
licensed operations, private hire is an irregular sideline, 
priced at something very near to marginal costs that may 
vary greatly for each particular contract. For the small 
man, struggling to get a toe-hold on this free first rung 
of the industry’s ladder, prices must cover average Cost 
in the long run, but-overheads in an efficient small 
business of this kind can be cut to the bone. So the 


“price war” in private hire has plenty of scope. 
An interesting position arises in London, where the 
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London Transport Executive, unlike municipal services 
in other cities, has permission to engage in private hire 
work within its own area, and does so, since the end of 
petrol rationing, on an increasingly large scale. Its 
week-end pool of idle vehicles is, of course, enormous ; 
it can put something like 400 buses out to private hire 
on a summer Sunday without inconvenience, at very 
moderate costs. 

The line of distinction between the open market in 
private hire and the controlled market in excursion and 
long-distance express services is like a frontier between 
rationed and unrationed communities, and it constitutes 
a continual challenge to the “have-nots ” to break the 
law. For the small man building up a business on 
private hire, the difference between hiring out one’s 
coach to a party organised by someone else, and doing 
a little to encourage that organisation oneself, is easily 
blurred. It is an open secret that in many small towns 
where no licensed bus service runs to London, for 
example, or to Blackpool for the illuminations, operators 
do in fact run effective regular*services to these places 
under the thin disguise that their passengers on each 
trip constitute a private party hiring the coach for its 
own purposes. The several hundred annual prosecu- 
tions for “ using a vehicle as a stage vehicle or express 
carriage without a road service licence” probably 
consist largely of such cases. 

Such evasion of a law which at best commands little 
respect is helped rather than hindered by a considerable 
vagueness in the law itself. Among the conditions 
governing private hire is one stipulating that the journey 
must be for a “ special occasion,” and although the Act 
of 1934 attempted to clear up earlier controversies about 
what constituted a “ special occasion,” subsequent High 
Court judgments have reopened the question and left 
matters in a position where nine-tenths of honest private 
hire work may be technically on the wrong side of the 
law. Does the hiring of a coach for a special occasion 
mean an occasion “special” to the party or to the 
destination ? If a Sunday School outing is planned to 
take children to the seaside, is their “ annual treat” a 
sufficiently special occasion, or must they choose a day 
when a statue is being unveiled on the promenade ? If 
a visit to a ballet which is performing for a week is 
a special occasion, can the same be said of a visit to a 
pantomime which runs for three months? It is in 
such nonsensical terms that the legality of private hire 
contracts can be challenged and this in an industry 
where it is already a firm habit to try to stop the other 
fellow putting his bus on the road. 

The whole problem of regulating road passenger 
transport is at present one of the subjects being reviewed 
by a departmental committee—the Thesiger Com- 
mittee. It is understood that the committee’s wide terms 
of reference will enable it to reconsider the unsatis- 
factory nature of the licensing laws. These laws have 
nothing to do with nationalisation ; they are a legacy 
from the monopoly-minded thirties, and they constitute 
an unreasonable handicap to genuine private enterprise. 
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The Regency 


HE Regency Bill attracted only sporadic controversy, 
dy strictly confined to the backbenches, on its second 
reading in the House of Commons. But there has been 
a variety of private discussion, and it was in tacit recogni- 
tion of this that Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe gave a more 
detailed explanation—defence would not be too strong a 
word—than would normally be expected. The decision to 
provide that the Duke of Edinburgh should be Regent in 
the event of the Queen’s death before her son is 18 became 
known in the summer at an unfortunate moment, when 
there had been a good deal of public gossip about Princess 
Margaret’s alleged matrimonial intentions. Inevitably this 
was linked with the proposed alteration; and one personal 
issue having been raised, it has since been recalled that the 
Duke of Edinburgh is a member of the Mountbatten family, 
and that his uncle, who was responsible for much of his up- 
bringing, had been involved in political decisions of a 
controversial nature. 

The Government’s careful public statement of the case 
for the change is understandable only against the back- 
ground of this discussion. No good is done, however, by 
private controversy when the leaders of all three parties are 
agreed that present circumstances (including the wishes of 
Priticess Margaret as well as of the Queen) justify the 
setting-aside of the Act of 1937, which was intended to 
make permanent provision for a regency and so to avert 
just the sort of discussion that has now arisen. Sir David 
seemed on weak ground when he argued that the then 
Government, only 16 years ago, could not have foreseen 
the possibility of a Queen with a young heir. But he 
was able to parade several precedents for the change, and 
finally he was able to assure those suspicious of the 
departure from the hereditary principle that the. change 
will be “a limited exception ” to the Act of 1937. It might 
have been possible to observe the principle as far as the 
regency itself is concerned while providing that the father 
of a young monarch, not the next adult person in the line 
to the throne, should act as guardian. But, as Sir David 
seemed to imply,.such a division of the functions of regent 
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and guardian might not be the most helpful environment 
for a young king in his formative years. 

The other main proposal of the Bill, whereby the Queen 
Mother becomes one of the Councillors of State, is plainly 
welcome to all, although some thought is rightly being given 
to Mr Gordon Walker’s submission that Britain should fall 
in line with other Commonwealth countries and appoint a 
governor-general to act in the Sovereign’s absence. 


Labour Scratches the Surface 


HE Government has emerged almost unscathed from 
T the first Parliamentary tests of the new session. At 
the beginning of the debate on the Address, Ministers 
seemed vulnerable at four points—foreign policy, rents, 
agriculture and food prices. By the end they had cleared 
their lines in each sector. The announcement of a new 
date for the postponed Bermuda conference pleased those 
who had been urging Sir Winston Churchill to regain the 
diplomatic initiative ; the housing White Paper set out a 
rents policy that steers a clever course between economic 
need and political expediency. The Opposition duly tabled 
censorious amendments to the Address on agriculture and 
food prices, but both were defeated not only in the division 
lobbies but also in debate. 

Neither on agriculture nor on food prices is the Govern- 
ment’s position in fact strong ; but the Opposition chose 
merely to scratch the surface. It could not bear to jettison 
a single catchphrase in the interests of establishing a coherent 
and logical policy. This enabled the Government simply to 
counter-attack on Labour’s own record. When the Opposi- 
tion sought to outbid the Conservatives as the farmers’ 
friend, the Government could recall Labour’s opposition 
to prewar legislation beginning with the 1932 Wheat Act. 
On food prices, the Government could make parallel points 
laced with pertinent, and unanswered, questions about 
Labour’s attitude to rationing and subsidies. Labour’s onl; 
positive proposal—that social security benefits should be 
tied to the cost of living—had been condemned in 1946 by 
Mr Griffiths, then Minister of National Insurance. 

Labour’s debating failure was the more’surprising because 
it coincided with fresh evidence that the party’s internal 
stresses are for the moment stabilised. The twelve members 
of the retiring “‘ Shadow Cabinet ” have all been re-elected, 
and if Mr Bevan’s position has improved, so has that of 
Sir Frank Soskice. Indeed, so anxious is the party to 
preserve the status quo that. it even rejected, if only by one 
vote, the considerable claims of Mr Harold Wilson to a 
place on the front bench. It is a pity that internal stability 


should not be reflected in a more forceful challenge to the 
Government. 
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Red Square Without Stalin 


ist week’s celebrations in Moscow of the thirty-sixth 
[ anniversary of the October Revolution provided little 
new evidence about the balance of power in the Kremlin. 
Normally the speech delivered by an important personality 
on the eve of the celebrations is the highlight of the Soviet 
political year. But the nine months that have passed since 
Stalin’s death were so packed with events that Marshal 
Voroshilov’s speech came as an anti-climax. He broke no 
new ground, but merely echoed former assurances that the 
improvement of the consumer’s lot is now the regime’s 
primary task. Om economic topics the speech added 
nothing to the recent pronouncements of Malenkov, 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan. On foreign policy it was simply 
a rehash of the latest Soviet Note, which is summarised on 
p. 502. 

The personality of the man chosen to take the rostrum 
on such an important occasion gives the impression of a 
compromise. If contending groups were seeking a non- 
committal spokesman they could have made no better 
choice. Klim Voroshilov is an impressive figurehead, one 
of the last survivors of the Bolshevik old guard. Nominally 
he holds a high office, since as chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet he is the equivalent of president in a 
western country. But in the Soviet Union presidents 
have little say in policy-making, and Voroshilov, at the age 
of 72, cannot be viewed as a serious rival by any contenders 
for power. He has the additional advantage of being a 
military figure without too close links with the younger 
fighting generals. His military laurels were won during 
the civil war as Stalin’s companion at Tsarytsyn. His 
prestige was tarnished during the war with Finland, when 
he was generally held responsible for Soviet reverses. Hence, 
after the German invasion he had to leave the stage and the 
limelight to younger men, although he was never dropped 
from the highest ranks of the Stalinist hierarchy. 

During the parade held last week in Red Square the 
striking feature was the brevity of the military display. 
While civilians marched on as usual for hours, troops 
paraded for only twenty minutes. This may have been 
meant as a sign of the Soviet Union’s peaceful intentions 
and of its deep preoccupation with domestic economic 
problems. Lest this should be taken as a sign of weakness, 
the Minister of Defence, Marshal N. A. Bulganin—who 
also took the salute—mentioned in a short address that the 
autumn manceuvres of the Soviet armed forces gave a 
convincing proof of their military preparedness. 


Bloodshed in Trieste 


TS disturbances in Trieste last week have confirmed 
many British people in their support for the Jugo- 
slavs ; and those who believe that the balance of justice 
tips towards the Italian case have been thoroughly disgusted. 
Fascist hooliganism, sheltering behind student exuberance, 
and talk of British “ colonialism” are a reminder of those 
cruel and reactionary influences that Signor De Gasperi 
worked so hard to oust from Italian political life. Mr 
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Kardelj has been made to sound like a sucking dove, and 
anyone who recalls what Italians did to Jugoslavs during 
the war now gets spontaneous applause. It is a sad falling 
away in Anglo-Italian relations, although those who have 
worked to improve them must persist in the effort to under- 
stand Italian feelings and Signor Pella’s difficulties with the 
unruly parties of the Right. 

Trouble was to be expected on November 4, which is a 
national holiday on which Italians celebrate the end of the 
first war and their original occupation of Trieste. In the 
light of the tensions built up during recent weeks, six dead 
and 77 wounded seems to have been a relatively low: price to 
pay for preventing the city from being controlled by a 
mob. There is a case for reviewing in private the handling 
of the situation, but none for a formal inquiry: the facts 
given by General Winterton make that much clear. 

Sir Winston Churchill pointed out very properly in his 
Mansion House speech that Britain has nothing to gain at 
all from staying in Trieste and doing such dirty work, .and 
that it shares with the United States a vital interest in a 
peaceful solution of the problem there. Orderly demonstra- 
tions would have won sympathy everywhere, for reasonable 
people understand the Italian feeling that Marshal Tito 
has slowed down the departure of General Winterton’s 
troops by his threats to use force. There should be no going 
back on the principle of the allied decisions already taken. 
Both in Rome and Belgrade the tone of official comment 
has become slightly more conciliatory and ericourages the 
hope that a way out of an intolerable situation can be found 
by negotiation. Even when that has been done, Marshal 
Tito and Signor Pella should find a common interest in 
seeing that relations between their two countries are not 
wrecked by nationalist Fascists and nationalist Communists. 
In their methods and aims the two are not very far apart. 


As India Sees Panmunjom 


HE twists and turns of the day-to-day news from “ Indian 
T village” at Panmunjom suggest that two significant 
changes have taken place since work on the prisoners of war 
began. The behaviour of the hard-pressed Indian custo- 
dian force, under the direction of General Thimayya, the 
chairman of the neutral nations repatriation commission, 
has won much praise for its tact and impartiality, as well 
as for its determination to carry out a most invidious task 
in. spite of every kind of external pressure. As a result, 
there is now considerably better feeling between the Indians 
on the spot and the American officers of the United Nations 
command. 

This improvement has not, however, occurred to anything 
like the same extent in India itself. Each nation, whether 
in Asia or the western world, must solve for itself the 
problem of its own relationships with the people of another 
continent. But none. is more important than those 
between India and the United States, and, unfortunately, 
one of the main impressions left among many Indians, even 
those of moderate views, by the contact of their own: 
troops with the complex irritations of Korea is that the 
Americans have lost the power of being impartial. Having 
just fought one of the most cruel wars in history, the 
Americans deserve considerable sympathy. Indeed, one 
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of the peculiar difficulties about the whole Korean war 
has been the sharp contrast between the emotions it has 
provoked among those intimately concerned with it and 
the lack of interest amounting almost to boredom it often 
engenders elsewhere. Yet the consequence in India is that 
the West as a whole, and America in particular, has con- 
tinuously lost ground in the eyes of public opinion, and 
this can do nothing but harm to the cause of peace. 

Suspicion and hostility in India have at times during the 
past few weeks reached the point where the only check was 
the inability to see what the United States would gain by 
continuing hostilities in Korea. For Mr Syngman Rhee 
himself there is nothing but contempt, and the acutely 
embarrassing practical difficulties of the American position 
go very largely ignored. On the one hand, practical experi- 
ence in Korea has done a great deal to teach many Indians 
the facts of international life. But, on the other, the lesson 
emerges that the western powers must redouble their 
efforts to explain their own attitudes and difficulties to 
Asia, if there is to be full and genuine understanding. 


Myth of Starvation 


N the economic day of the debate on the Address neither 

Government nor Opposition speakers foresaw an 
appreciable improvement in the standard of living. If the 
Chancellor was complacent about what had been achieved, 
he could still see little opportunity for reducing the “ intoler- 
able burden ” of taxation. Mr Gaitskell, far from demand- 
ing higher consumption, complained that this year there had 
been a rise in production which “ had gone overwhelmingly 
to higher consumption and not to higher investment.” But 
a few days later the Opposition was complaining about high 
food prices, and blaming the Government for not spending 
more on subsidies.! Nor was this Labour’s only display of 
dual personality, for on Monday it espoused the cause of 
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the farmer. It occurred to no one but the indefatigab|. \; 
Evans that there may be a connection between the p: ices 
paid in the shops and those paid at the farm gate. 

Just what Labour speakers wanted the Government 1: do 
was never clear. Did they want to restore the subsidic so 
that food prices fell to what they were in 1951 ? it 
would cost some £800 millions in all, or twice the amo nt 
set by the Labour Government as a ceiling for subsicd«s. 
Mr Crookshank asked how a Labour Government woiild 
find the money—by sharply raising taxation, by cut ng 
down on defence, or by throwing the farmers overboar.! ’ 
Dr Edith Summerskill’s contribution to the debate wa: :o 
suggest that as people—especially old age pensioners—v«'¢ 
now too poor to take up their rations they were returning 
to an unhealthy diet of “filler” foods such as they atc 
before the war. The Minister of Food had the advantage 
of the latest National Food Survey, which has not yet been 
published. Old age pensioners, it seems, are taking up 
rather more of their rations than other people—except in 
the case of meat and bacon, which are perhaps avoided as 
much because of a lack of teeth and of a good digestion as 
of a lack of pence. Mr Crookshank remarked that, compared 
with last year, the nation had eaten some 400,000 tons more 
meat and 115,000 tons more bacon. If the extra meat wa: 
eaten only by those families with an income of £2,000 a 
year or more, that would mean that each family ate a 
hundredweight of meat and bacon a week. 

It seems a singularly inopportune time for the Opposition 
to make a fuss about food prices, for as the Minister was 
able to show, they have risen by only 1.6 per cent this 
year—a mere fraction of the increase in other recent 
years. The new peak in earnings, the huge consumption 


“of sweets, alcohol and tobacco, are clear evidence that 


hardly anyone is too poor (although some may be too foolish 
to eat well—and, for those whe are, special help is available. 


Post-Emergency Regulations 


HE least noticed of the current crop of White Papers 
has been one on Emergency Legislation (Cmd. 8990 
The Conservative Government that was to have abolished 
emergency Acts once again announces its intention to com¢ 
to Parliament and ask for their extension for yet another 
year. The Supplies and Services Act of 1945 was passed 
by the Labour Government to enable it to use during the 
immediate postwar period of restriction and shortag: 
emergency powers designed for wartime needs. Th: 
Emergency Laws Acts of 1946 and 1947 were designed to 
keep alive some of the regulations needed for winding ur 
wartime circumstances themselves. The first Act, and al! 
the regulations in force under it, may be extended for « 
year at a time by a single comprehensive motion. Under 
the second Act, each separate power retained needs a 
specific motion (and so: provides an opportunity for 
separate debate) for its extension. 

The Government claims in this White Paper that it will 
have eliminated, in the two years since 1951, 118 out of 
a total of 21§ separate regulations that then still existed 
by virtue of the Supplies and Services Act ; this will leave 
97 in force, with another 22 surviving under the Emergency 
Laws Act. It claims likewise that it is still. at work on 
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‘he process of deciding which regulations made under emer- 
sency powers should be embodied in permanent Acts and 
which finally dropped. This is the process that was sup- 
posed to have resulted in legislation promised for the 
frst session of this Parliament. Can it now be expected in 
- third or even the fourth session? The White Paper 
nits that “much remains to be done,” which is, per- 
, as far as any Government paper can be expected 
20 by way of apology for the use of emergency powers 
eight years after the emergency itself\.has ended. The 
White Paper contains a reference to a “20th edition of 
fence Regulations.” A 2oth edition ! 
Conservatives themselves would, if they were in opposi- 
hotly challenge the White Paper’s proposals. Their 
iiure has not been changed because they come from a 
iservative Government. 


The Worth of a Judge 


“He Government is not playing fair with the judges. 
7 The new Bill to increase their salaries replaces the one 
introduced and then abandoned last session. It is welcome 
n principle, which the other was not ; the dangerous pro- 
posal to single out the judges for a tax-free income has 
rightly been discarded. But the Government has lacked 
courage to give them the same real increase, in income 
after tax, as it thought they were worth a few months ago. 
In this respect, it was right then and is wrong now. 

Under the Bill, the salaries of the Lord Chancellor and 
ot the judges of the superior courts of the United Kingdom, 
ome 79 individuals in all, will be increased, in the case 
{ the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice of 
England by £2,000, in the case of the other judges by 
£3,000. For the majority of the judges the increase is from 
{5,000 a year to £8,000 a year. If the judge is a married 
man without dependent children his salary after tax will 
rise from £2,680 to £3,414. If he has other income the 
effective net increase will be even less than this £734. 
[t compares poorly with the £1,000 tax free proposed 
in the previous Bill. 

The judges’ salary of £5,000 a year has stood unchanged 
for over acentury. Then it was a reward perhaps a hundred 
times as great as an unskilled labourer could earn. At 
{8,000 a year it will now be some twenty times as great, 
before tax, and mot ten times as great after tax. Has 
the relative value of a judge’s work really fallen tenfold 
or even fivefold ? Is it no longer important to give him 
in income appropriate to the dignity of the law ? 

The difficulty is, of course, that today all salaries over, 
say, £5,000 a year disappear into a cloud-cuckoo land of 
unreality. The judge will look at his extra £14 a week, 
or less, of spending money and wonder whether he can 
iford to hand yet more back to the Treasury in purchase 
(ax on a new car. The underpaid railwayman may think 
the judges receiving an increase in pay ten times as 
great as the total he earns in the year. But if the Govern- 
nent is, rightly, prepared to brave this reaction, it might 
as well have got a little nearer justice to the judges by 
Joubling their salaries while it was about it—and it might 
80 On to give other senior public servants something nearer 
their due, though not by tax-free supplement. 
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Defiance in Northern Rhodesia 


T is hard to see exactly what Sir Roy Welensky hopes 
| to gain by his latest words and deeds in Northern 
Rhodesia. The territory’s proposed new constitution would 
give two more seats in the legislative council to both 
Africans and Europeans and reduce the official representa- 
tion by one seat. On Wednesday Sir Roy moved that the 
proposals be rejected because Mr Lyttelton had refused to 
visit the territory before implementing the proposals. The 
Government is also faced with non-co-operation from the 
European elected members in the executive council, who 
have resigned their portfolios—Sir Roy Welensky himself 
had already resigned his in September on accepting office in 
the interim Federal Government. 

Mr Lyttelton put forward his proposals for constitu- 
tional reform after the representatives of Africans and 
Europeans failed to reach agreement at the London confer- 
ence in September. “It was then thought that proposals 
of some sort would be more acceptable to Northern 
Rhodesians than no proposals at all ; revision of Northern 
Rhodesia’s constitution had been postponed more than 
once until the federation of Central Africa had been con- 
cluded. There is no sign that either side would now prefer 
the status quo to continue. In fact, from Mr Lyttelton’s 
reply in the House of Commons this week, it seems cleat 
that the Europeans are objecting not because they have 
not been given all they wanted but because the Africans 
have been given two additional elected members in the 
council. 


The Economist Diary 
A reference book for thedesk 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
could want, The Economist Diary is the ideal 
present. The appointments and memoranda section 
is designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 
which together form a complete reference book. 


The reference material covers a wide range of 
subjects, including elections, national income, 
banking, taxation, crime, manpower, commodities, 
and a special section giving the basic facts on 47 
principal countries in the world. 

The volume is bound in red leather and measures 
10 in. by 8 im. Price (U.K. only): 41/- including 
postage and purchase tax. Overseas prices vary 
widely ; a schedule will be sent on request. Fall 
details of The Economist Diary are given in an 
illustrated pamphlet available from : 


Diary Department, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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Since it was largely through Sir Roy Welensky’s influence 
that direct African representation on the legislative council 
was accepted by the Europeans, it is hard to see why he is 
jibbing now at a proposal that would still leave the total 
number of African representatives—including the two 
Europeans nominated to represent African interests—at 
only a half of the elected Europeans. Presumably the 
answer lies in the elections to the first Federal Parliament 
that will shortly take place. Sir Roy evidently hopes that 
by showing himself an opponent of African aspirations he 
will draw votes away from the Confederates, who appear 
to have gained a lot of support by expressing extreme 
racialist views. These are dangerous tactics that may well 
recoil on his own head. He should remember that the 
success of the new federation depends much more upon 
dispelling the Africans’ fears than upon winning over a 
handful of white voters. 


The Sudan Elections 


a? ye words ‘Misr’ (Egypt) and ‘Brittania’ were 

bandied about and there was much brandishing of 
fists and sticks which, however, did not seem to 
denote ill-humour.” This single sentence from the report 
of The Times special correspondent who is covering the 
present Sudan election sums up one important aspect of 
the scene. The election is supposed to produce a Chamber 
that will tide the country over three years of “ self-govern- 
ment,” as a step towards a more important vote on “ self- 
determination,” and therefore to produce only a temporary 
and ephemeral result. In fact, as the quotation shows, the 
first vote has come to be a decision little short of a vote 
about self-determination. As the parties have shaped, the 
voter this month is called on to plump either for a link with 
Egypt (of a nature which none of its advocates has dared 
to specify) or for complete independence (labelled by its 
adversaries as “the wish of Britain ”). : 

The quotation illustrates, also, how primitive are large 
parts of an electorate that is suddenly called upon to make, 
in a way altogether novel to it, a choice that has nothing 
to do with the day to day problems of its life, such as the 
finding of food or the placating of ancestors. The press of 
the world is full of stories of a puzzled and volatile 
electorate. Raconteurs remind one another that in 1906, 
when rural Persia, then at.a somewhat similar stage of 
remoteness from the centre of government, first elected a 
Majlis, many voters thought that a constitution was some- 
thing to eat; in some districts of the Sudan it has been 
difficult to explain that it is otherwise. But goodwill is in 
the air ; the Sudanese are a solid people and their better 
leaders are urging them to prove their mettle by steering 
clear of all alien influences. As the non-party leader of 
their Orthodox Khatmia sect proclaimed to them this 
week : 


Elections are the real test of a people. Public opinion 
throughout the world is now watching what we are doing. 
Let us show we are a nation whose religion and morals 
serve as safeguards against slipping and temptation. 


Maybe thousands of tribal voters will fall woefully short 
of grasping this conception: maybe the regime they will 
experience as the result of their vote will mot come near 
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the Sanders-of-the-River standards to which they have been 
accustomed by their British administrators. But, before 
deploring the whole scene, it is pertinent to ask what other 
course was possible in a world situation that necessitated the 
agreement and co-operation of Egypt ? 


French Budgetary Labours 


AST week M. Faure, the Finance Minister, laid a draft 

budget for 1954 before the French National Assembly 
and urged the deputies to vote its provisions quickly, before 
the end of the year. There is little hope of the Assembly's 
following M. Faure’s advice and the deputies are expected 
to resort to the old parliamentary trick of claiming cuts in 
revenue without any corresponding reduction in expendi- 
ture. After all the recent talk of the need for a French 
“new deal,” however, the draft, even in its present form, 
is not impressive. True, for the first time since the war the 
upward trend of public expenditure is arrested and esti- 
mated total expenditure is brought down to Frs. 3,732,000 
million, But this is due exclusively to a cut in defence 
expenditure—down to Frs. 1,110,000 million—facilitated 
by a windfall of American dollars for Indo-China. 
Estimated civilian expenditure is still rising and the over-all 
deficit should reach Frs. 650,000 million in 1954. 

The “ budgetary ” deficit should be less than half that 
amount, but this is merely the result of a change in the 
method of accounting. Part of the burden of investment 
is removed from the budget proper to “ treasury 
charges.” Since total investment is to be maintained at 
the present level, and even stepped up, no shifting from 
above to below the line will bring important benefits unt 
the investing propensity of French savers has been greatly 
increased. In Paris, fears have been expressed that this is but 
a first step towards a cut in total investment—a move which 
would be particularly dangerous at this stage, when a new 
“Monnet Plan” is being drawn up and agriculture is in 
great need of modernisation. The government denies such 
intentions and claims that, on the contrary, reduced taxa- 
tion of investment will encourage the flow of capital, This 
should be brought about by fiscal reform and a draft has 
already been laid before the Assembly. Yet this draft is 
only a shadow of the original scheme truncated at the 
governmental stage; it will now be mutilated by an 
Assembly that knows M. Laniel’s days as caretaker are 
numbered. 


Cleaner Food 


HE Food and Drugs Amendment Bill is the Govern- 

ment’s answer to the general anxiety about the great 
increase in food poisoning that has taken place since cater- 
ing establishments and pre-cooked food began to play 
such a large part in the nation’s eating. It gives the Minis- 
ter of Food and the Secretary of State for Scotland much 
wider and more flexible powers than they have had hitherto 
to prevent the sale and manufacture of food that is 
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Equity é Law 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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Evening Wear 


Ready-tailored dinner suits 





and tails for Sale or Hire 
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THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
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—but instead of a jelly, a hard plastic resin, 


proof against extremes of temperature and 
humidity, preserving the circuit—however deli- 
cate—under all conditions. This is typical of the 
technical advances made possible by the products 
of Bakelite Limited—just one side-line from the 
continuous main stream of development that 
goes on day after day. The polyester resins used 
for ‘potted’ circuits, in association with glass 
fibre, also make plastic boat hulls and have 
already been used experimentally for car bodies. 
The story of plastics is already a long one, but 
new pages are being written every day—by the 
organisation whose pioneering efforts were 
mainly responsible for the general adoption of 
these wonderful man-made materials. 


Please write for booklets about BAKELITE products. 
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BAKELITE — 
VYBAK 
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Regd. Trade Marks 


Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
Alkyd & Silicone Moulding 
Materials - Laminated Sheet, Rod 
& Tube + Glass Fibre-Luminates 


: LASTICS | 


Synthetic Resins & Cements 
Rigid & Flexible PVC Sheet, 
Moulding & Extrusion 
Compounds - Decerative 
Laminated Plastics 
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AT THE WAR’S END, the Marmite 
Food Extract Co. Ltd. were faced with 
a problem—and an opportunity. For 
years, supplies of Marmite had been far 
below demand. Raw materials were 
short, and most of the output went to 
the Armed Services. Then the situation 
changed. It was time for aggressive 
selling. The sales-force was ready; new 
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Seen operating a Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machine in the offices of the 
Marmite Food Extract Co. Ltd. is Miss Deris 
Miller. This is one of the fast and versatile 
machines that are helping to keep the sales- 
men (and their customers) satisfied, 
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Marmite, in its handy wide-topped jar, is now a familiar 
sight in grocers’ shops—and in kitchens —up and down the 
country. The Marmite salesmen mightn’t have done such a 
jine job without efficient backing from headquarters .. . 


Customers could never complain of a bottleneck 
(nor could the head office!) 


territories could be opened up; new 
demand could be created and satisfied. 
But, in support of this sales campaign, 
could the office departments cope with 
the great volume of figuring work in- 
volved? To plan its production in 
advance, the company realized that it 
must have detailed statistics on theselling 
operation— sales analyses by travellers, 
by areas, and by class of outlet, would 


im _ have to be prepared day by day. 


Some years earlier the company had 
used Burroughs machines to cut six 
weeks off the time needed to make up 
the books at the year’s end. Now, with 
this new problem, Burroughs were 
consulted again. After investigation, 
Burroughs specialists recommended the 
installation of Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machines on which complete 
records of sales, purchases,and other data 
could becilassifiedin many different ways. 

Result: So smoothly and quickly do 
these Burroughs machines serve the 


company’s offices that a fact-and-figure 
picture of the whole sales operation is 
always on hand. Details of sales in any 
kind of shop in any county can be pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice—a great 
help to the company in planning pro- 
duction and distribution in advance. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, for 
Burroughs market the world’s broadest 
line of modern record-keeping machines : 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Bill- 
ing and Statistical Machines, and 
Microfilming. Equipment. Remember, 
once you have any Burroughs machine, 
Burroughs Service guarantees its effi- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxferd Street, London, W.!. 
Sales and Service Offices in principal 
Cities round the world, 


For expert advice on business figuring 


cau W Burroughs .) 
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injurious to health. It also increases the penalties "for 
“reaches of the regulations. 


The most important section concerns food hygiene. This 

ves the Ministers power, as they think fit and as they 

-cify by order, to lay down, for all kinds of premises 

cre food is sold, standards governing construction, 

iipment, cleanliness, the manufacture of equipment and 
use of materials. They may forbid the use of an 

‘redient not merely because it is immediately harmful, 

because there is reason to think—as there might be, 

y, of agene in bread—that it is harmful in the long run. 
ine Act of 1938 did lay down broad standards of hygiene 

- places where food was sold, but these were mainly 

yncerned with ensuring that washing facilities were suit- 

ly near and drains suitably remote. The Bill lays down 

. general standard for all establishments, but would enable 
the Ministers to prescribe separate ones for different kinds 
f premises. ‘They could even, if they wished, lay down 

andards for street barrows. The duty of enforcing the 
regulations will be left with local authorities. With such an 
extension of the premises to be inspected they will certainly 
eed a far larger inspectorate. 

Another important power contained in the Bill is the 
power to order that yarious kinds of food establishment, 
is the Ministers choose to designate them, should be regis- 
tered with the local authorities. Under the Act of 1938 
ly the manufacturers of sausages, ice-cream and pre- 
served foods had to be registered ; while dairies, milk bars 
and so on were dealt with under a separate order of 1950. 
Under the Bill, registration can be refused to an unsuitable 
applicant or revoked if the regulations are thought to have 
been broken. Although there will be a right of appeal, this 
extension of administrative discretion into yet another field 
will have to be carefully watched. If the new powers are 
used only for the sake of cleaner food, they are welcome ; 
but they may be open to arbitrary abuse. 


Kultur Politik 


-y HE Government is at present considering the future of 

the British Council, which last year cost the nation just 
over £2,500,000. The council’s report for 1952-53, 
published last week, accordingly takes care to make out a 
strong case against the critics who think that all the money 
disbursed from Davies Street is being thrown away, as well 
as against those who instinctively oppose government 
propaganda at home and abroad. 

The council has for some years been fighting a rearguard 
action against increased costs and reduced grants. Big 
reductions were certainly desirable, but they cannot go on 
indefinitely. There comes a point at which less money means 
more waste, because the operation is on too small a scale 
to be effective. Probably there is now no middle way of 
worthwhile economising. Either the council should be 
scrapped or many of its activities should be preserved from 
further cuts. This year expenditure has been held steady 
while a committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Drogheda examined information policy in general ; its 
recommendations are now awaiting Cabinet discussion. 
Meanwhile, with a few minor exceptions, such as the 
withdrawal from Persia and China and the setting up of 
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an office in Japan, a certain rigidity has necessarily over- 
taken the council’s activities. 
The major difficulty about cultural. propaganda is that its 


. results, if any, take so long to show ; any quick change of 


emphasis from one part of the world to another inevitably 
wastes the results of much previous work. But if the British 
Council is to be justified, as it should be, by its contribution 
to the cold war it is hard to see why the little money that 
is available should be spread thinly all over the world, 
chiefly in order to keep up appearances. If the council can 
win more friends for Britain in those areas where loyalties 
are still undecided the effort will be well worth the cost ; it 
might, indeed, be worth more money, if that were obtained 
by sacrificing the council’s less important work elsewhere, 
notably in Europe. 


Ireland’s Persisting Inflation 


HE latest report of the Central Bank of Ireland records 
- a notable improvement in the trading position of the 
Republic. The deficit in the balance of payments on 
current account was reduced from {62 million in 1951 to 
£9 million in 1952. Net invisible income is said to have 
remained unchanged. The recovery came from a fall in 
imports, which were exceptionally heavy in 1951, and, more 
markedly, from a substantial increase in the volume of 
exports. This increase was mainly in agricultural products 
and in manufactures with a high agricultural content. The 
report adds that the deficit in the balance of payments for 
1953 may not be any greater than in 1952. . This sugges- 
tion, writes our Dublin correspondent, seems well-founded, 
since: cattle prices have been maintained by the favourable 
weather of recent weeks. Current savings are estimated to 
have been £30 million in 1952 whereas there was a small 
dissaving in 1951 ; and there are signs that savings have 
continued at a comparable level in 1953. 

These signs of improvement, especially in the volume of 
exports, are thoroughly welcome. But, as the bank adds, 
they are largely offset by the results of state policy in other 
fields. It argues that the signs of inflation are still present : 
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the indices of wholesale prices, the cost of living, minimum 
agricultural wages and industrial earnings have all in- 
creased. The expenditure of the state and of local authori- 
ties continues to rise and budgetary deficits are being 
financed by borrowing. Moreover, the capital market has 
been almost monopolised by public borrowing, much of 
which is for purposes that may be socially commendable 
but cannot be expected to increase output or to provide 
permanent employment. The bank’s comments conclude 
with a warning that the republic is using its foreign assets 
on objects of domestic expenditure which will not provide 
any net addition to real wealth or increase national income. 
A continuation of this process will weaken the capacity of 
the country to maintain its population at a higher standard 
of living than is justified by the present level and nature 
of output. 

These observations of the central bank may induce both 
sides in the Dail to examine the truth of the assumptions 
that are freely made about the proper aim and scale of 
domestic expenditure. There is no doubt that investment 
is necessary, above all in agriculture which remains the 
prior, indeed almost the only, exporting industry. State 
investment has, however, become entangled with making 
good arrears in housing, electricity supply and the like. 
Capital and labour have thus been attracted to the cities 
and into forms of activity that cannot create exports but 
swell the demand for imports. A great deal of employment 
has therefore become directly dependent on transient pro- 
jects that are financed out of public funds. It seems as if 
the vis medicatrix naturae is at work in agriculture, which 
although deprived of state investment is free from direct 
taxation ; but its effects elsewhere are offset by the devotion 
of politicians to a concept of domestic investment that carries 
implications they do not clearly understand. 


Poland Falls in Line 


HE new economic policy launched in Moscow has by 
now become a blueprint for all the satellites. Poland, 
the latest to adapt itself, has finally fitted into the new 
pattern. This was proclaimed at a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the ruling United Workers (Communist) 
Party which was held at the end of last month. Reports of 
the proceedings reveal that it was then decided to convene 
a Party congress for next January, after an interval of four 
years. In the theses prepared for this congress and in 
Bierut’s report to the Central Committee great pains were 
taken to echo faithfully the remedies prescribed recently 
in the Soviet Union. Some passages sound as if they were 
literally taken out of Malenkov’s or Khrushchev’s speeches. 
Satellite planners remind one of medical students carefully 
copying the actions and even the mannerisms of their pro- 
fessor. The attitude, however, is not as grotesque as might 
appear. Throughout the Soviet bloc the diagnosis is every- 
where the same: a breakneck pace of industrialisation has 
led to the neglect of agriculture and consumer goods’ indus- 
tries, and something must now be done to restore the 
balance. 
Poland enjoys one advantage in this shift towards a milder 
policy. The collectivisation drive was never very ruthless, 
and even now collective farms account for scarcely. more 
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than 6 per cent of total agricultural land. But in other 
respects Poland, too, is in need of a potent medicine. While 
industrial production has apparently more than doubled 
since 1949, agricultural output has risen by only 9 per cent. 
Output of light industry is not sufficient to satisfy the 
demand of urban consumers and to attract supplies from 
the countryside. To remedy this situation it has been 
decided to cut the rate of investment, and its share in 1 he 
national income should fall in the next two years from cue 
quarter to one fifth. A greater proportion of. this inves:- 
ment should be channelled into agriculture and light 
industry. 


Will these economic changes be followed by a reshuffle 
in the leadership? For the new line smacks of th 
“ Gomulka deviation.” Gomulka, the former general secre- 
tary of the party, was disgraced and arrested but never 
brought into the dock ; but he is unlikely now to be rehabili- 
tated. Whether the forthcoming congress will do mor 
than revise the statutes and elect new leading bodies of the 
party remains to be seen. 


Adenauer and Ollenhauer 


T is an encouraging sign that Dr Adenauer should have 

had recently a long conversation with the Social Demo- 
crat leader, Herr Ollenhauer. In Herr Schumacher’s day 
such meetings were less easily and less often arranged. 
but his successor shows little sign—especially since the 
sharp lesson of the election—that he wishes to revive the 
passionate partisanship of that time. Indeed, neither 
nationalism nor Marxism have real appeal for the West 
German voter now, whatever might be the case in less 
prosperous circumstances. 


If the victorious Chancellor and a reasonable Opposition 
leader could now sow the seeds of a bi-partisan approach 
to the basic objectives of German foreign policy, much 
good might later result. Again and again people in Europe 
are heard saying, “‘ Yes, Adenauer is a good enough Euro- 
pean and a reasonable, if hard, bargainer. But who comes 
afterwards?” If future German pledges of co-operation 
with Western Europe and the Atlantic alliance, and more 
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especially German assutances that frontiers will not be 
changed by force, were known to command the loyalty of 
both the principal parties in the Bundestag, confidence in 
their value would quickly grow. It is not for the foreign 
observer to judge who should take the initiative in this 
respect ; but there seems to be substance in the Social- 
Democrats’ complaint that they are not met half way by 
the Chancellor and his colleagues. 


Any such development would not settle doubts about the 
ittitude of the raucous parties of the Right that have helped 
‘o win Hamburg for the government coalition, and that 
have been generously treated in the Chancellor’s cabinet- 
making. But it is possible—one can say no more—that 
the trend in West German politics, given a continuation 
of peace and prosperity, is towards a two-party system. 
If it were come to anything, then the risk of a German 
political party adopting a nationalist—what the Russians 
would call a revanchiste—platform would be reduced. Party 
politicians in Bonn are, perhaps, not aware how closely 
fair and foul signs are watched for from abroad. 


Spain and Nato 


be the Spanish Civil War at last losing its sting ? The 
recent agreement on bases between Washington and 
Madrid has caused far less of an outcry in Europe than 
might have been expected ; indeed, it looks as though those 
who angrily denounced a few years ago any idea of admitting 
Spain to the Atlantic alliance are now prepared to turn a 
blind eye on a deal with one Atlantic partner in which they 
have no part, but which has much the same effect as taking 
Spain into Nato. The attitude has practical advantages, 
even if it is not free of hypocrisy ; and it betokens a change 
in mood, 

Franco has been a dictator with a difference. The 
difference is that the Civil War, from which he emerged 
victorious if not exactly glorious, had stirred European 
emotions more violently than anything that happened 
between the wars. So there was no scurry to recognise and 
forget as there was to be later for Mao ; and while other 
authorities like Salazar and Perén were tolerated, this feel- 
ing was not allowed to extend to Spain. If the mood is now 
different, two causes in particular may be discerned. The 
first is time, time during which Europe has been in its turn 
convulsed, while in Spain little has changed. The second 
has been the admission to grace of the left-wing dictator 
Tito. Those keenest on keeping Spain ostracised have 
found their arguments turning brittle ; mutatis facile 
mutandis they sound inappropriate at Brione ; but it is 
difficult to snipe at Franco without grazing Tito. Moreover, 
the Left has beet able to vent on the United States much 
spleen that would otherwise have assailed Franco. 

At this point one of two things—or even both—may 
happen. It may become the fashion to whitewash Franco 
and all his ways ; for this there is nothing at all to be said. 
Alternatively, the time may have come, certainly among 
younger people, for a sober appraisal of the history of Spain 
between the wars. This would still not be easy ; but, until 
it has been done, Spain will remain one of those dangerous 
subjects which cannot be approached without strong 
prejudice, 


41 
The Right to Uproar 


NE does not want to be stuffy about Guy Fawkes Night. 
Like the ancient Saturnalia and the institution of 
Lords of Misrule, it offers a salutary safety valve for natural 
animal spirits normally constrained by the oppressive social 
decencies ; and those citizens whose own animal spirits 
have regrettably ceased, with the passage of years, to need 
such a safety valve may reasonably substitute an annual 
exercise of tolerance towards thunderflashes, rough music, 
and irregular traffic blocks. But enough is enough, and last 
week’s near-riot by the students of London University was 
more than enough. They had, it is true, a grievance—the 
last-minute cancellation by Authority of celebrations, the 
plans for which had been properly submitted and duly 
approved—and Authority may well have been infuriatingly 
maladroit. Maladroitness on the part of Authority, however, 
does not confer a right to uproar. It is not an ungbrella 
excuse for idiotic displays of mass hooliganism. No doubt 
it all seemed wonderful at the time ; few sensations, after 
all, are more exhilarating than those of mob unity. In the 
chilly retrospect of the morning, at Bow Street and else- 
where, its manifestations take on the less attractive 
appearance of a quite unfunny juvenile delinquency. 


Wage Claims 


It is with sincere regret and deep disappointment that 
we have witnessed the proceedings of the operatives in the 
manufacturing districts during the last few weeks or 
months. . . . One fact, indeed, showed a decided and 
most significant advance upon the follies and crimes of 
former times. At the commencement of the strike notice 
was given by the committee of the turn-outs that the 
funds of that body would not be employed in the defence 
of artisans guilty of acts of violence or‘disturbance. . 
With this single exception, the conduct of the operatives 
has presented no features on which we can dwell with 
satisfaction. We do not, of course, blame them for taking 
advantage of prosperous trade and a relieved labour market 
to demand an advance of wages. On the contrary, there 
can be no doubt that they were entitled to such an advance, 
that profits could afford it, and that they were quite right 
to ask it. So much was conceded on all hands: many 
masters volunteered an advance ; nearly all gave it, to a 
greater or less amount, on the first application. Whether 
the rise of 10 per cent, which is now the matter in dispute, 
be or be not too much—whether the scarcity of hands 
justifies it-——whether the state of the goods, yarn and coal 
market can bear it—are questions on which we can pro- 
nounce no judgment. ... . But there can be no doubt, 
we think . . . that the men are decidedly wrong— 
decidedly blameable and foolish—in two points... . In 
the first place, they are at issue in most cases on the merest 
fraction of a coin. . Seeondly—and this is by far the 
worst feature of the case—on this occasion, as on all 
previous ones, the operatives have not managed their own 
business, but have submitted to the dictation of irrespon- 
sible if not self-elected leaders. In place of settling their 
own affairs with their own employers . . . they have 
preferred acting in combination and acting through a body 
which had no concern in the matter, and which their 
employers could not recognise. 


The Cronomist 


November 12, 1853 
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Economics of the Super Grid 


Sir—The faint damns with which you 
praise “this vast and imaginative invest- 
ment,” in your issue of October 24th, 
are ventured against a single aspect of its 
purpose ; but the first and most distinct 
function of the Super Grid is to provide 
interconnection capacity for the pooling 
of generating plant. Detailed studies 
have made it clear that a substantial in- 
crease in this capacity is necessary to 
keep the overall costs of generation and 
transmission to a minimum; indeed, 
they show that without such inter- 
connection the cost of the additional 
generating plant which would have to 
be installed, to give the same security, 
would be several times the cost of the 
interconnection system. 


The second function of the new 
system to which so much of your article 
is devoted—the provision of bulk trans- 
mission to reduce transport costs of coal 
—comes into quite a different category. 
The long-term estimates depend on a 
host of factors, including the future costs 
of coal, transport charges and plant ; the 
location of new generating stations, the 
thermal efficiency and the incidence of 
demand. No one could be dogmatic on 
the movement of these factors and their 
relative interplay ever the next 20 years. 
Although the BEA experts took the 
most probable trend as a working hypo- 
thesis for the long-term picture, this 
played little part in the practical design 
of the system to meet requirements in 
1960. In fact, the additional capacity 
now being provided for bulk transmis- 
sion is relatively small, and the range of 
error in the estimates is hardly likely to 
shake the foundation of the scheme even 


if the towers “are reaching 130 feet 
high ” ! 


Although, like you, some of our 
American critics paid scant heed to the 
interconnection function and directed 
most of their comment to bulk transmis- 
sion, it is not without significance that 
recent references in the American press 
have pointed out the economic merits of 
electrical transmission for transferring 
large blocks of enérgy. 

Another American comment—the im- 
provement of power factor—is a debat- 
able subject. Your statement of the 
BEA case, otherwise admirable, is sadly 
marred by confusion with load factor. 
On the value of a high-load factor there 
can be no two opinions. 


And so to your last portentous dictum 
——‘ the economics . . . are still in doubt.” 
Is any large-scale enterprise entirely free 
from risk ? If absolute security against 
economic uncertainty is to be an essential 
prerequisite of progressive development, 
whether in private or national affairs, 


Letters to the Editor 





then let British industry put up its 
shutters without more ado. Let us forget 
all about the second Elizabethan age and 
return to the rustic peace of an agrarian 
society where neither electrical engineers 
nor economists shall disturb our bucolic 
slumbers. 

What should the BEA do? Turn a 
blind eye to posterity and continue to 
patch and bolster year by year the 
132kV system designed 25 years ago— 
or look ahead and take the plunge, 
perhaps just one jump ahead of other 
progressive nations of the world ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. P. SAYERS 
British Electricity Authority, 
London, S.E.1 


[This welcome contribution to the debate 
on the Super Grid enables us to apologise 
for an editorial blind spot in the original 
article, as a result of which “ power factor ” 
and “load factor” were briefly but 
thoroughly confused.—Ep1Tor. ] 





Liberty and Lunacy 


Sir—The article in your issue of October 
31st contains three points which may be 
worthy of further consideration. 


1. The statement that “ The first Act 
dealing with mental defect was not 
passed until 1913” is not wholly 
accurate. There was a permissive Idiots 
Act in 1886, and mental defectives were 
specifically included in the scope of the 
Lunacy Acts of 1845 and 1890. Thus 
treatment for mental defectives did 
exist before 1913, though it was not until 
that date that a workable definition of 
mental defect was evolved. 


2. You state that “there is no pro- 
vision for voluntary admission to an 
institution for mental defectives.” This 
is true ; but it would seem that a mental 
defective is by definition unable to 
express volition in this matter. 


3. Any extension of the voluntary 
status of mental patients is generally to 
be welcomed. Quite apart from con- 
siderations of humanity, it separates the 
concept of mental treatment from that of 
compulsory detention and loss of civil 
liberties ; but the figures do not tell the 
whole story. In a recent survey carried 
out at this university, it was found that 
of the voluntary patients discharged from 
a particular hospital in the first quarter 
of this year, over half had received 
treatment in a mental hospital more than 
once ; Ir per cent had been in hospital 
for less than 14 days, and had left before 
receiving treatment, most of them against 
medical advice; and 18 per cent had 
again entered a mental hospital by 
August, in most cases staying again only 
a few days. This problem of the “ins 
and outs,” who by exercising their statu- 
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tory right to discharge at 72 hours’ 
notice place a great strain on the limited 
medical and clerical resources of mental 
hospitals, is one which may well occupy 
the attention of the projected Roya! 
Commission.—Yours faithfully, 

KATHLEEN JONES 
University of Manchestér 


[Miss Jones’s second point needs qualify- 
ing. Mental defectives sometimes develop 
a mental illness. Many of them, if over the 
age of 16, are accepted as voluntary patient: 
in mental! hospitals, and are therefore i 
garded as able to express volition. Children 
under 16 can be accepted as voluntary 
patients in hospitals on their parents’ app!i- 
cation, but not in institutions for defectives. 
—Ep1Tor.] 


* 


Str—May I be allowed to make some 
comments to supplement your article in 
your issue of October 31st ? 

1. It is far too easy for people to be 
“certified” in present circumstances. 
In accordance with Section 14 (as 
amended by the National Health Service 
Act, 1946) and Section 16 of the Lunacy 
Act, this significant procedure, which 
involves deprivation of both liberty and 
property and carries also the stigma 
which you stress, can be put through 
by a single doctor after only a few hours’ 
observation of a patient. 

2. There appears, as you say, to be 
insufficient awareness of the relatives’ 
right of discharge under Section 72 of 


- the Act. Mental hospital authorities do 


nothing to encourage this awareness. 

3. There is no effective authority to 
whom a certified person (certainly one 
certified under the above procedure) can 
represent his case either at the time of 
certification or subsequently. The 
justice who countersigns the certificate 
allows his signature, in the circumstances 
of today, to become a mere formality. 
The same can be said of the Board of 
Control who have tended to become just 
another government department with a 
natural tendency to support authority. 
The certified person thus suffers a total 
loss of civic rights of all kinds. 

4. With the ease of certification that 
has already been described, it is obvious 
that there is a danger of the “ voluntary 
patient ” system becoming a mere facade 
used for the sake of improving the look 
of the hospital returns. To be a volun- 
tary patient has, in fact, little signifi- 
cance when, at any time between the 
time of giving notice to leave and 
actually leaving, a person can be certi- 
fied so easily. 

You indicate in your article the help- 
fulness of a preliminary period of 
observation in a general hospital as a 
method of avoiding the unfortunate posi- 
tion I have outlined in my first para- 
graph. Other steps would be stricter 
control over the notification to relatives 
of their rights of discharge, and a more 
simply worded notice explaining these 
rights to replace the present formal and 
semi-unintelligible one. Voluntary 
patients, too, need the assurance that 
their status is a real one.—Yours faith- 


fully, DonaLp Mcl. JOHNSON 
Sutton, Surrey 
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Hats and accessories from Herbert Johnson (Bond St.) Led. 


At some time in a man’s life comes 
the full appreciation of hand tailoring, 
allied to superfine and exclusive 
cloths. In all parts of the world where 
important people meet, you will find 
| Chester Barrie outercoats and suits, 
¢!| hand cutfromclothsspecially woven in 
| Britain, hand sewn and hand pressed. 


‘| Available in 170 sizes for men who 
4] seek perfection. 
‘| 


Overcoats from £25 
+) Top coats from £22 
Two piece suits from £22 
| Three piece suits from £25 


' 
| 
' 


FINE CLOTHES FOR MEN 


a¢ 
’ Obtainable in most major cities of the world 
CHESTER BARRIE LTD., WESTMORLAND HOUSE, 127-131 REGENT STREET, 
’ LONDON, W.! 
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| You can buy Book Takens from any good bookseller and your friends 
| 


can exchange them at any bookshop. 3/6 5S/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 21/- 
plus 4d for the card. 
























It's pure pleasure... 


This Dunhill Holder contains a 
Crystal Filter which cools the smoke, 
keeps tobacco particles from your 
mouth and absorbs nicotine and 

tar. It enables you to keep on RROD RIS 
smoking your favourite brand of NSerppeeoc oN 
cigarette with the added enjoyment 


+ 
2%, ¢ 
OED 


of filtered smoking too. Each 

filter lasts for 20 cigarettes and is 
changed ina moment. Ask your 
tobacconist to show you the Dunhill 
De-Nicotea to-day. Price 17/6 

(in box with 10 filters). 


The Ideal Gift 
this Christmas 





BY APPOINTMEN? 
TOSACGONISTS 
FO THE LATE KING GEORGE 
ALFRED DUNT LTO, 


DE'NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER 


Cigarette Holder 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD. 30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1 
Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos. 





WISEACRES MAY 
WHISPER .... 


“We know all about the huge Common- 
wealth development schemes—but you 
can’t reach the people in charge of them.” 


But you can, of course. And your advertising 
agent, if he knows his way about the Dominions 
and Colonies, will tell you how. He will tell 
you that through the medium of NEW COM- 


-MONWEALTH more than 400 British firms 


have made themselves well known to the men 
who are planning and executing these great 
Commonwealth schemes. 


Take his advice. By advertising in the one 
journal they all read, you can reach ‘ the people 
in charge '"—not only in one territory but in 
every part of the fast-growing, friendly Com- 
monwealth market. To back up an established 
representation, to pave the way for personal 
pioneering, there is nothing so effective as 
NEW COMMONWEALTH advertising. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


is the business man’s fortnightly review of Com- 
monwealth affairs. By reading it you keep in 
touch with important developments in every Com- 
monwealth country. By advertising in it you ensure 
that all important buyers and distributors through- 
out the Commonwealth keep in touch with you. 


Specimen copy on request. 


Commonwealth 


33 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : Whitehall 9233. 



























Paper keeps your presents sate 


Christmas without parcels? As unbelievable as parcels 


without paper. Yet each Christmas thousands of 


scan ttecatianiiiniinaastaeanets 


parcels disintegrate before they arrive simply because the [ 
have been so poorly wrapped. Please help the 
Post Office; by all means use gaily patterned paper to 
decorate your presents but be sure to give them a good 


strong outer wrapping of tough brown kraft paper as well. 


necessitate tienen 


TO SHOPKEEPERS we would say— 
good customers are entitled to insist on well wrapped goods; 
so when you are ordering wrappings and bags ask your 
suppliers for Reed's Aylesford Kraft and Sulphite papers. 


Teena an i 


Pioneers in modern paper technology 


Reed 


v 
%. ok? 


oa 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 


Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 

THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 

MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD . BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 

REED FLONG LTD * HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD 

POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD * REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 
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Books & Publications 


«“ Short of War ” 


THE WORLD CRISIS AND AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY: The Unde- 
clared War 1940-1941. 

By William L. Langer and S. Everett 
Gleason. an 

New York: Harper Bros. London: The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
963 pages. 60s. 


Ve the first part of this study 
appeared a year and a half ago it 
was widely acclaimed as °a masterly 
exercise in the writing of recent diplo- 
matic history. The second volume will 
in no réspect disappoint the readers of 
the first. In nearly a thousand pages its 
authors record with a serene, but by 
no means excessive, amplitude the 
sequence of events that separates the 
destroyer-bases deal from Pearl Har- 
bour. If for these fifteen months they 
require almost 200 more pages than they 
devoted to the two years 1939-1940 no 
one who recalls the more extensive 
landscape of those bitter months will 
grudge the authors the extra canvas on 
which to paint it. This is the period 
that sees the war extended to the Volga 
and the Euphrates, which witnesses the 
ding-dong battle for the Middle East, 
the overrunning of the Balkans, the 
anxious intriguing at Vichy and Madrid, 
the long wrestling match of the North 
Atlantic. On the other side of the world 
the mounting ambitions of Japan strain 
at the last frail limitations that American 
diplomacy can provide. Through it all 
runs what these authors well describe 
as the “anxiety, perplexity and vacilla- 
tion” of an American public opinion 
that has abandoned neutrality but can- 
not nerve itself to embrace belligerency. 


To narrate this is virtually to write 
world history for the period covered, 
and that, in fact, is what the authors 
have done. This is a world diplomatic 
history, as seen from Washington and, 
in particular, from the windows of the 
State Department, for this volume like 
its predecessor has, for the core of its 
source material, the reports of Ameri- 
can ambassadors overseas and the 
internal memoranda of the department. 
Two deficiencies, however, which this 
treatment left in Volume I have largely 
been made good in Volume II. Thanks 
to the Hopkins papers we can here 
follow much more clearly the President’s 
curiously charted course—even if we 
cannot always understand it. Further- 
more the determinant role of public 
opinion is much better presented in this 
volume than in the last. Even now 


perhaps it is not the authors’ forte— 
there is rather too much uncritical quot- 


ing of public opinion polls and still a 
much too cursory analysis of Congress— 
but at least it is prominently in the 
picture, a causa causans that the reader 
must recognise even when he cannot 
fully understand, 

Although based on original sources 
this volume cannot be expected, in fields 
that have been so thoroughly ploughed, 
to come up with many new revelations. 
What it does continually offer to the 
attentive reader is something rarer— 
clarification: Thus Professor Langer’s 
relation of United States policy towards 
Vichy, while it may not always persuade 
(since there are value judgments involved 
beyond those which he appears to appre- 
ciate) at least makes it seem consistent 
and comprehensible. There is a masterly 
account of the inception and develop- 
ment of Anglo-American military and 
naval strategy, which shows how from 
the beginning, contrary to what might 
so reasonably have been imagined, the 
“ Atlantic Firsters” had their way, but 
also how the seeds of later disagreements 
over cross-Channel invasion versus 
Mediterranean “diversions” had been 
planted as early as January, 1941. Again, 
in the pages that describe the early 
differences of emphasis over the hand- 
ling of Russia there is much that is 
depressingly pertinent in 1953; equally 
significant of then and now is the dissent 
which will rise to most British readers’ 
lips when they read on page 819 the 
authors’ implied endorsement of the 
Hearst-McCormick criticism of Lend- 
Lease aid to the Russians in 1941. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
stress the disagreements recorded here 
or the critical judgments expressed. If 
this narrative is anything it is a trium- 
phant vindication of Anglo-American 
co-operation in an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult and delicate period, and if the 
authors are occasionally critical of Britain 
they far more often carry their generosity 
beyond the mere limits of justice. It:is 
for American shortcomings (e.g., the 
campaign promises of 1940) that their 
harshest strictures are reserved, and 
when at last the hesitancies of the 
Undeclared War are resolved in the 
thunderclaps of Pearl Harbour they 
conclude that it was not only the swift 
disaster of that attack which explains 
“the sobriety and even the grimness ” of 
America’s warmaking: 

The seaeisaner bi value of ‘all mere 

i es who were presently to 

Gorkent the United Nations had afforded 

the American democracy a umique 

opportunity, by democratic processes, to 
appraise and at long last to respond to 
the appeal for leadership in the struggle. 
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Mountain Hero 


THE ASCENT OF EVEREST. 
By John Hunt. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 300 pages. “25s. 


T has often been observed that moun- 
tains and deserts have one thing at 
least in common—they appear to impose 
on those who write about them an 
English style excellent beyond the norm. 
This is probably putting the cart before 
the horse. Thousands of bad writers 
have written about both. Writers about 
the deserts have not all been Doughties, 
Lawrences and Starks, or about moun- 
tains Stephens, Youngs or Shiptons. But 
there is a grandeur about both subjects 
which causes us to reject immediately 
the writers unworthy of them. 

But this is not the whole truth. In 
the past only wealthy educated gentle- 
men were able to write about such sub- 
jects at all—and other wealthy educated 
gentlemen were probably their only 
readers ; and whether their books sold 
or not was a matter of indifference to 
them provided they were praised in the 
circles they respected, Certainly it was 
then unnecessary to produce a book of 
100,000 words or so in a month and get 
it published in another three. “The 
Ascent of Everest” is such an excellent 
production that one cannot help wonder- 
ing at the efficiency of both author and 
publisher ; but one also cannot help 
lamenting that the book was thus 
prematurely born. We shall never read 
the masterpiece which a writer of Sir 
John Hunt’s unexpected ability might 
have produced had he taken a year or 
more in the writing of it. But the needs 
of this generation of impecunious young 
adventurers demanded that their hard- 
pressed and unselfish leader should cash 
in on the nine days’ wonder of the mob. 
And it must be supposed that Hunt has 
got to get back to his job—he will prob- 
ably be very glad to get back to it. 

But how wonderfully, within the 
limits he has imposed upon himself, he 
has done. It would be fulsome to sug- 
gest that he commands the imaginative 
and balanced style of Shipton or the 
quiet humour of Tilman or the poetic 
prose of Winthrop Young—to name only 
three of the living writers who have done 
so much to charm the leisure of the fire- 
side mountaineer. But the connoisseur 
of mountain literature will find himself 
fascinated by the steady upward path 
from the soldierly, efficient, some- 
what pedestrian beginnings ‘to the lyrical 
end of the story and the sudden descent 
into the utility of the appendices. He 
can watch the theme gripping the author, 
insisting on the style most suited to 
itself. There is no attempt to impose 
himself upon the reader. The hero of 
the book is Everest, not Hunt, 

“The Ascent of Everest” is a classic 
foreordained by its theme. No later 
book can ever take its place. But perhaps 
one day emotion, remembered in a 
tranquillity greater than that which is 
now allowed to the leader, may evoke 
from another of the band of adventurers 
a more personal portrait of Everest and 
of the men who climbed her. 
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History Out of Scale 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 1216- 


1307. 
By Sir Maurice Powicke. 


Oxford University Press. 829 pages. 30s. 


¥T is nineteen years since the first 
k volumes of the Oxford History of 
England appeared. From the start, Pro- 
fessor Powicke was announced as the 
author of the volume on the reigns of 
Henry III and Edward I, and in the 
intervening years he has made himself 
still more the pre-eminent authority on 
this period than he was then. Even so 
long a wait is worth while, one has. said 
to oneself in the intervening years, to get 
the gap so well filled as Sir Maurice will 
fill it. 

But unfortunately the present book 
does not fill the gap in the series ; it is 
written on an entirely different scale, one 
might almost say on a different plane, 
from the other volumes. The Oxford 
Histories are intended to be written, 
without any sacrifice of scholarship, for 
the general, or at least the non-specialist 
reader, and their particular feature has 
hitherto been that, in addition to the 
main political narrative, they take 
account of the development of literature 
and the arts and of the organisation of 
society. Sir Maurice Powicke, as he 
admits in his preface, has departed from 
the formula. Although his book is by 
more than 80 pages the longest of the 
series, it contains very little indeed that 
cannot be fitted within the political 
framework. This means that a long book 
is almost entirely taken up with the 
political and administrative narrative of 
ninety years—admittedly a very impor- 
tant century, but a very long time 
ago. To carry a story of such detail and 
of such unfamiliarity requires a prose 
style of great clarity and smoothneés. 
Sir Maurice can write with great. force, 
but his chapters do not have that obvious 
architecture that is needed if the reader 
is at all times to follow what the author 
is writing about. There is too much 
allusion, too many comparisons that 
involve skipping backwards and forwards 
over the years—in a word, there is too 
much erudition. The general reader is 
likely to find the book much more diffi- 
cult—and therefore much less valuable 
for the particular purpose for which it 
was intended—than the other Oxford 
Histories. 

To say that the book does not fit into 
its place in the series may be to say that 
it is the more valuable as a piece of 
original scholarship. The present 
reviewer must confess that his specialist 
knowledge of the period is too small to 
permit of more than a provisional judg- 
ment of that. Sir Maurice’s own 
masterly study of the earlier of the two 
reigns, “King Henry III and the Lord 
Edward,” is only six years old and the 
earlier chapters of the present book are 
clearly based upon it. But nearly two- 
thirds of this book is given to Edward I 
(that is, to thirty-five of the ninety years) 
and these chapters have something of the 
original authority for the son’s reign that 
the earlier book had for the father’s. 


Here again, however, it is a pity that the 
attempt was made to force so much 
original scholarship within the frame- 
work of a series not intended for it. For 
the chapters on Edward I, long and 
detailed though they are, are still com- 
pressed in comparison with the scale on 
which Sir Maurice was writing in “ King 
Henry III.” Not only does one have 
the feeling of a quart in a pint pot, 
the quality of the brew is stronger than 
the customer ordered. 

Nothing that has been written here is 
intended to detract from the massive 
qualities of Sir Maurice Powicke’s 
scholarship, or from his achievement in 
replacing so much of what has hitherto 
been conjecture by ascertained fact. But 
it does seem to have been a mistake for 
his work to have been done in this form. 
It would have been better for Sir Maurice 
to have written another pair of scholarly 
volumes on the reign of Edward I to 
stand alongside his “ Henry ITI,” and for 
somebody else, less ambitiously but 
perhaps more effectively, to have filled 
the gap in the Oxford Histories. 


Aristocratic Asses 


THE REASON WHY. 
By Cecil Woodham-Smith. 
Constable. 293 pages. 15s. 


“ E call Lucan the cautious ass and 
Cardigan the dangerous ass,” 
wrote an aggrieved officer serving under 
them in the Crimea. It was the Earl of 
Lucan whose interpretation of an 
ambiguous order launched the Light 
Brigade on its fatal charge and it was 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Cardigan, 
who executed the order, leading the 
cavalry as though on one of the parades 
he loved so well. Mrs Cecil Woodham- 
Smith approaches the story of the 
disastrous charge through the careers of 
the cautious ass and the dangerous ass. 
Both men owed their commands: to 
the system of purchasing commissions, 
which made the higher ranks of the army 
the virtual preserve of the aristocracy. 
Lord Lucan, who bought his cavalry 
regiment for £25,000, owned wide acres 
in Ireland. He there vainly attempted 
to revive his own manorial court and 
when reorganising his estates, chose the 
moment of the potato famine to evict his 
tenants wholesale. He retired from the 
army on half-pay to devote himself to 
these occupations, and his obsolete words 
of command proved totally incompre- 
hensible when he was given a division 
on the outbreak of the Crimean War. 
To one of his officers it seemed “as if 
one of the cavalry commanders of the 
Thirty Years’ War had risen from the 
grave to take command.” Lord i 
a diehard Tory, reigned in splendour in 
Northamptonshire. His tyranny over 
his officers and savage treatment of his 
men made him the best-hated officer in 
the army and a frequent embarrassment 
to the government. He delighted in 
spending large sums on the orm of 
his regiment and when it sailed for the 


Crimea, The Times commented that the’ 


“tightness of their -coloured 
pants” was more suitable to female 
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hussars in a ballet than to the need: of 
modern war. Both men epitomised the 
insensitive arrogance of the aristocracy 
in its extreme form and their uncon- 
cealed hatred for each other contrib. « 
much to the endless friction that divi: 


and distracted the 
Crimea. 

Mrs Woodham-Smith has written 
absorbing book which sparkles 
satiric touches. Her narrative of : 
campaign is spirited, lucid and fair. Hi: 
biographical approach has not led he: 
find “the reason why” in terms | 
personalities alone. “Above all,” she 
concludes, “the disaster was the fruit 
of the system under which the British 
Army was commanded.” She brings 
out very clearly the dead weight 0! 
Wellington’s prestige and influence. Hi 
lent his authority to defend the system 
of purchase, and it was his intervention 
that saved Cardigan from dismissal in 
1841. Lord Raglan, Commander-in- 
Chief in the Crimean War, had served as 
Wellington’s secretary for thirty-three 
years, and could not free himself from 
the habit of referring to the enemy as 


command in 


the French. “You and J,” his second- 
in-command said, “are accustomed, 


when in any great difficulty, to ask our- 
selves how the Great Duke would have 
acted in similar circumstances.” Mrs 
Woodham-Smith’s book is not only a 
highly entertaining study: of arrogan' 
eccentricity and mental rigidity but als: 
a valuable study of the army before it 
finally fell to the assaults of the 
reformers. 


Dissecting Communist 
Rule 


ANATOMY OF A SATELLITE. 
By Dana Adams Schmidt. 
Secker and Warburg. 512 pages. 30s. 


F all the countries that have been 

forced into the Soviet bloc, Czecho- 
slovakia is, by history, tradition and 
outlook, most akin to the western 
democracies. The story, therefore, o! 
what Communist rule now means to its 
people is of particular interest to the 
West. Mr Schmidt, who was corre- 
spondent for the New York Times in 
Prague from April, 1949, until he was 
forced to leave in a hurry just over a 
year later, has made an admirably 
thorough j6b of this survey. He dis- 
cusses the impact of Communist rule on 
industrial worker, peasant and house- 
wife. He analyses the apparatus of the 
police state. He describes in impressive 
detail the “ sovietisation” of all inte!- 
lectual and cultural life. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory chapters 
are those dealing with industry and 
agriculture ; here the analysis of trends 
and developments tends to be obscured 
by a too liberal scattering of percentages. 
Mr Schmidt prefaces his survey of Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia by a brief but 
vivid account of his own experiences in 
Prague and by a broad survey of 
Czechoslovak history MB the ninth 
century saints, Cyril Methodius, to 
the century Communist boss, 


Gottwald. He gives a very fair and 
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prehensive record of the events 
lading up to the Communist coup and 
e . the fateful days from February 20 
y to 25, 1948. 
When this book was finished Slansky 
; still in prison awaiting trial. Mr 
:midt is able to make out a good case 
his belief that the fall of Slansky 
yasically the result of an experiment 
yntrolled Titoism—in other words, 
Gottwald, in collusion with Moscow, 
| to allay the mounting popular dis- 
‘nt and passive resistance by throw- 
to the wolves all those Communist 
‘rs most closely connected with 
cow. (That this gave Gottwald a 
- of getting rid of a hated and 
rerous rival was of course an added 
action.) Gottwald is now dead as 
is Slansky ; and his effort to retrieve 
situation was clearly a failure. The 
sive resistance in the factory and on 
farm, and the creeping demoralisa- 
within the Party, are almost cer- 
ly greater now than at the time of 
Slansky’s arrest. In Mr Schmidt's view 
» is encouraging evidence that the 
‘ech nation will survive a Communist 
itorship just-as it has already sur- 
-d Nazi occupation and the religious 
inaticism of the Hapsburgs. 


Speier 


[he State of Geography 

‘“EOGRAPHY IN THE TWENTIETH 
NTURY. 

lited by Griffith Taylor. 

661 pages. 35s. 


4 
aaa 


Viethuen. 


[ HIS collection of papers by various 
4 authors is intended to review the 
i present state of geography and its evolu- 
‘ mn, especially since 1900. In its first 
lition, which appeared in 1951, the 
‘kk was rather roughly handled by 
me reviewers, who felt that the 
uwention “to study the growth, fields, 
-chniques, aims and _ trends. of 
graphy” was realised only in part, 
id who objected particularly to the five 
iapters in which the editor put forward 
; own rather controversial views. It 
vas also suggested that a work with such 
comprehensive aims might well have 
tound room for such major branches of 
subject as cartography, historical 
‘ography, economic geography and 
‘gional geography. 
[t is interesting to see from the second 
lition how far these criticisms were 
ccepted. The balance of the book is 
‘ttainly improved by its two new 
pers. Mr W. W. Williams gives an 
\uthoritative brief account of the present 
te of cartography, especially of the 
‘rious national surveys, while Mr F. 
Walker provides a glimpse of the 
«citing uses of air photographs in 
graphical studies. The publisher 
»0 says that minor errors in the original 
pers have been eliminated. Unfor- 
inately, a comparison of the lists of 
uch errors provided by reviewers of the 
‘ciginal edition with the present volume 
proves this claim to be greatly exagger- 
ited. As might be expected, the editor, 
in his preface to the new edition, stands 
‘umly by his own distinctive ideas on 
cacial and political geography, and on 








the question of physical determinism in 
geography. Nobody will deny the in- 
terest of Professor Taylor’s ideas, but it 
may be questioned whether, highly con- 
troversial as many of them are, they 
provide a true guide to the inquirer from 
outside the subject who wishes to under- 
stand the progress of geography in the 
first half of the twentieth century. This 
should not, however, conceal the value 
of most of the papers contributed to this 
book, which makes it well worth reading, 
and worth buying at a price that is 
reasonable for these times. 


Germany and Its Satellites 


THE SECRET FRONT. 
By Wilhelm Hoettl. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


235 pages. 21s. 


POR seven years Wilhelm Hoettl was a 
member of the notorious SS 
Security Service, the Sicherheitsdienst, 
and his book tells an unusual story. 

For the greater part of the time, Herr 
Hoettl served in Branch VI, the SD’s 
intelligence service in central and south- 
eastern Europe. In 1944 he became its 
acting head, and the chapters that deal 
with Jugoslavia, Hungary and Italy are 
written from first-hand knowledge. In 
Jugoslavia Herr Hoettl recounts the 
history of the Germans’ dealings not 
only with Pavelic, Nedic, and Mihailovic, 
but with Tito as well, a surprising if 
inconclusive episode. In Rome, 
Bucharest and Budapest, he records the 
last miserable months of the satellite 
regimes. All these chapters shed new 
light on the complicated politics of 
1941-44 as they were seen from the 
German side of the fence. 

The chapters dealing with the inner 
history of the Nazi regime in Germany 
are much less interesting. Herr Hoettl 
confirms the now generally accepted 
view of Himmler and throws into relief 
the far more intelligent Heydrich, one 
of the ablest and most evil figures of the 
Third Reich. But his view extends no 
further than the leadership of the SS. 
Hitler, Goebbels, Goering are little more 
than names, while Martin Bormann, 
Himmler’s most dangerous rival in the 
last year of the war, is barely mentioned. 

In his final chapter, however, Herr 
Hoettl succeeds in providing something 
that is too often missing from accounts 
of the Second World War. By collecting 
what little is known about the subse- 
quent fate of the survivors of the Third 
Reich and its satellite regimes he gives 
a vivid reminder of the links between the 
events of today and what is, after all, 
only the day before yesterday. 

The difficulty in judging such a book, 
of course, is to know how far the author 
is reliable. Where he was not himself 
a spectator of the events he describes, 
he rarely takes the trouble to name the 
sources of his information. Like others 
who have become fascinated by intelli- 
gence work, he is careless of the value 
of evidence. His book undoubtedly adds 
to the material for the political history 
of the Second World War, but the reader 
would be unwise to accept it without 
looking first for coroboration. 


Graham Hutton on 


PRODUCTIVITY 


“We Too Can Prosper” 
3rd. printing 12s. 


fascinating record—aanchester 
Guardian incisive pages—paily 
trenchant and 


readable_ -Economist every 
trade unionist must read it 
—SIR LINCOLN EVANS Daily Herald 
brilliant book —pirecior keeps 
nothing back—rrevor EVANS 
to be thumbed 
and pondered —rimes Litt. Supp. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


Utility and All 
That 


and other essays 


SIR DENNIS ROBERTSON, 
C.M.G., F.B.A. 


. . « He demonstrates that the most 
abstruse and stratospheric themes of 
the learned journal’s avant garde can 
be fit subjects not only for’the intelli- 
gent layman’s attention but also for 
his keen enjoyment.” —The Economist. 
18s. net 
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Daily Express 
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Readings in 
Business Cycles 
and 


National Income 


EDITED BY ALVIN H. HANSEN 
& RICHARD V. CLEMENCE 


“A standard volume indispensable to 
any serious student’s library. . . .”— 
The Economist. ‘* There can be little 
doubt the Selection Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Gottfried 
Habeler, has gathered between two 
covers a selection of the most important 
papers in this field.”—Financial Times. 

30s. net 


Economics in the 


Public Service 


administrative aspects 
of the employment act 


DR. EDWIN G. NOURSE 


The book is most valuable for the iight 
it throws on the human and political 
realities which underlie the process by 
which Congress enacts a major statute, 
and by which it is then modified in 
day-to-day operation. 45s. net 
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American Survey 





“} 
AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of | 
the editorial staff in London. 


ec I ela 


Back to Containment 


Washington, D.C. 


HE latest Russian note in the correspondence that began 
when the three Foreign Ministers met in July is 
presumed in Washington to be also the last in the series. 
Its very length, completeness and clarity suggest that it is 
intended to dispose, once and for all, of the possibility of 
holding any kind of important conference until the western 
powers have made such concessions as cannot, under present 
circumstances, be made. To an extent, therefore, the con- 
ditions demanded on each, but particularly on the Com- 
munist, side have made negotiations impossible for the 
present, and for the forseeable future. 

It is pointless to argue now whether the Soviet leaders 
might have been more flexible had they been brought to 
the conference table quickly after Stalin’s death or had there 
been no riots in East Berlin to expose their nakedness. 
They are at present as inflexible as their predecessors ever 
were, if the view taken in Washington of their note is 
correct. And, although American policy-makers have for 
months discounted the chance of lessening tension by 
agreement, this proof that they were right is likely to have 
a profound effect on their outlook because American policy 
iself has, even if subconsciously, been based on a little 
wishful thinking. That cannot go on any longer and the 
time has come to get back to a sober and steadfast policy 
that can stand up for a number of years. 


The argument that has been going on about the possi- 
bility of using a few men and a piece of atomic artillery 
to take the place of the old infantry division is likely, there- 
fore, to assume even greater importance in the new circum- 
stances. The advocates of the new weapons are behaving 
rather like those dieticians who proclaim that it will shortly 
be possible to provide all the vitamins and calories neces- 
sary for a balanced diet in two or three. pills to be taken 
night and morning. Mr Dulles, on the other hand, is the 
family physician who points out that some bulk food—a 
little roughage, at least—is needed to keep the digestive 
system functioning properly. As the man responsible for 
foreign policy, he realises that the American armed forces 
must be seen as well as heard if they are to play an 
effective part in the alliance and to support his programmes. 
In the American view, the Soviet leaders have clearly 
decided that, as things are, no further advances can be 
made in Europe and that the present situation cannot be 
improved at the conference table. Therefore, they will 
accept the status quo and await a weakening of western 


resolution. In the East, it seems, they think they can 
exploit their present advantage for some time to come. 
So it falls to the United States, as the leader of the western 
coalition, to ensure that the position is held in the West 
and stabilised in the East. There may be some irony in 
the spectacle of Mr Dulles, who once preached liberation. 
having to fight, presumably with the generals and admiral: 
at his side, for enough strength to continue a programme 
of containment. But that is likely to be the goal of 
American policy for the next few years. 


* 


Even before the Russian note reached Washington there 
were signs that the hatches were being battened down 
The speech on colonialism made in California by Mr Henry 
Byroade, the Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern. 
South Asian and African Affairs, was an example. Mr 
Byroade began with the assumption, in the first paragraph, 
that “ our principal concern is the threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion” and proceeded logically to the conclusion that “ we 
cannot ignore the legitimate economic interests which 
European nations possess in certain dependent territories ” 
because the European nations “ will probably represent, for 
many years to come, the major source of free world defen- 
sive power outside our own.” The suggestion that “ there 
is such a thing as premature independence ” has never been 
made openly before, though the idea.has been implicit in 
many American actions, particularly in the United Nations, 
in the last few years. 


There is, indeed, a danger of American opinion, both 
official and unofficial, swinging too far and becoming too 
impatient on this subject as it has on others that are con- 
sidered to be subsidiary to the main problem. There has 
probably been too little comprehension of the attitudes of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon—which have been so similar to 
those of the United States during its early years—just as 
there has been too little understanding of the depth of the 


suspicions that divide France and Germany or Italy and 
Jugoslavia. 


Mr Byroade spoke, more in sorrow than in bitterness, 
perhaps, of the paradox in the fact that the upsurge for 
national self-determination among the dependent peoples 
has come at the moment when western nations are coming 
to recognise that self-sufficiency is a myth. But he has 
only to listen to some of the voices in Congress to realise 
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that the “ myth” is still very much alive among those who, 
as the President suggested last week, may want to go back 
to 1892 and who are determined to pass Senator Bricker’s 
constitutional amendment, which is designed to save the 
Senate from the danger of ever nodding momentarily in its 
own defence of self-sufficiency. In his recent book Mr 
Clarence Randall, the chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy, said, when discussing 
the American attitude. to such projects as the European 
Defence Community and the Schuman Plan, that 


if by our pressures we had any part whatsoever in causing 
ther nations to surrender sovereignty, we have done an 
immoral thing, for the very obvious reason that we would 
not surrender sovereignty ourselves. 


* 


It seems possible that the lines between East and West 
are to be stabilised, at Russian insistence, for some time 
to come; and the development of the North Adlantic 
alliance has made containment an actual policy rather than 
a goal to be attained. But military alliances need continual 
refreshing or they tend to disintegrate. And the Russians 
have one great advantage over the West—they can count on 
the subservience of the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
It is a perpetual source of irritation to many of the more 
vocal members of Congress that the allies of the United 
States have not also become, thanks to various aid pro- 
grammes, equally subservient “ voluntary satellites.” 


These men, and others throughout the country who echo 
their sentiments, continually impede the State Department 
in its attempts to pick its way carefully through the mine- 
fields of foreign affairs. But the department itself is often 
inclined to take a too simplified view of some international 
problems. It shows, for instance, a tendency to believe 
that, once the Trieste issue is settled, Italy and Jugoslavia 
will be able to concentrate wholeheartedly on the defence 
of southern Europe and that the ratification of the European 
Defence Community and the solution of the Saar problem 
will produce Franco-German solidarity in the face of the 
common enemy. The State Department cannot really 
understand, just as it cannot understand the neutralism of 
the new nations in the East, how any country can permit 
itself to be sidetracked at this moment by comparative 
irrelevancies. 


The American policy of the future must, therefore, if it 
is to be as successful in keeping the western alliance 
together in boredom as it was in building it in crisis, be 
founded on patience and a recognition of the difficulties, 
to which lip-service is always paid in public utterances, 
of maintaining a common policy among democracies. And 
somehow the Secretary of State will have to persuade 
Congress—and particularly the members of his own party 
in Congress—to accept a joint stand and even, perhaps, 
some day to surrender a little sovereignty in the cause. It 
is therefore unfortunate that the results of the recent elec- 
tions should, apparently, have strengthened the hand of the 
Congressional reactionaries who run the committees with 
an iron hand and want none of the policies to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr Dulles are committed. Even in 
a country where party discipline does not exist, an almost 
mathematically exact balance in both Houses of Congress 
discourages a firm, stable and undramatic policy. And 
that is the policy needed by the United States today. 


American Notes 





Brownell’s Bombshell 


HE announcement of the Attorney General, Mr 
Brownell, that, according to evidence in his depart- 
ment’s files, Mr Truman in his first year of office promoted 
a “ Russian spy” over the protests of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has provided an even bigger sensation than 
the Alger Hiss case. Mr Truman himself has been sub- 
poenaed to appear before the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives ; so have Mr Justice 
Clark, once Mr Truman’s Attorney-General, and Mr Byrnes, 
once Mr Truman’s Secretary of State and now his most 
spiteful enemy. However, the Committee may have second 
thoughts now that the President has said that he himself 
would not have issued a subpeena. Furthermore, Mr 
Truman may refuse to answer questions which it can be 
argued infringe the constitutional separation of powers, and 
Mr Byrnes is standing on his dignity as Governor of South 
Carolina and insisting that the Committee come to him. 
Much more may become known, nevertheless, while 
The Economist is in the press. The President, at his most 
stormy press conference, has already been forced to admit 
that, although he was consulted, he left it entirely to Mr 
Brownell to decide in what way so grave a charge should 
be made public. It seems to turn, however, on two ques- 
tions: did Mr Truman seceive the FBI reports on Harry 
Dexter White before he appointed him American executive 
director on the International Monetary Fund, and did the 
reports contain substantial proof of Mr White’s disloyalty ? 
Mr Byrnes tells a circumstantial story of the President and 
other prominent officials receiving the second and fuller 
report just as the Senate was acting on Mr White’s con- 
firmation in February, 1946, and of the President deciding 
not to take the embarrassing step of terminating the appoint- 
ment of a man who had already spent twelve years in the 
government service. Mr White served another year and 
then resigned, ‘with a rather fulsome message of thanks 
from Mr Truman. It was not until 1948 that Miss 
Elizabeth Bentley’s allegations that he had supplied her 
with secret information became public and began to be 
taken seriously, although the FBI heard her story in 1945. 
Mr Whittaker Chambers’s evidence also came just before 
Mr White’s death. : 

Mr Brownell, whom the Democrats would dearly love 
to question, has not revealed what was in the early FBI 
reports and may never do so, on the ground that it would 
imperil sources of information. But a grand jury, which 
saw the reports in 1947, found insufficient evidence for an 


indictment. 
* 


Whatever the facts are—and it is unfortunate that so many 
of the men who could have thrown light on them are dead— 
it can only be deplored that the President allowed Mr 
Brownell to make party cMpital out of so serious a charge 
before holding a judicial inquiry. The Administration 
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itself has not hitherto used Senator McCarthy’s methods 
of blasting reputations without a fair trial. There 
may be other causes for regret. The partisan handling of 
the case may well alienate the Democratic votes the Presi- 
dent will need next year if his programme of legislation is 
enacted. And the charge that the White House “ over- 
ruled” the FBI in 1946 (though an agency whose mission 
has at all times been restricted to the provision of facts and 
does not extend to the making of recommendations can 
hardly be said to have been overruled) may well have the 
effect of encouraging Congressional committees to press 
their own loyalty investigations, rather than relinquish them 
10 the Administration, as the President would prefer. 


Silver Lining in the West 


R BROWNELL’S spy story is being given credit for the 
M ray of Californian sunshine that has penetrated the 
post-election clouds which enveloped Republican party 
headquarters last week. The Republican victory in the 24th 
district, a suburb of Los Angeles, with no farm and little 
labour vote, has ensured the party of a majority of at least 
three when the House of Representatives meets again. This 
is a bare margin, but better than the majority of one which 
had been feared last week. Yet the unexpected triumph of 
Mr Lipscomb, ina contest in which. two rival candidates 
represented each party, was not so much a defeat for -his 
Democratic, as for his Republican, opponent. Nominally, 
there are more Democrats than Republicans in the district, 
but it has formed the habit of returning a Republican. This 
time, however, Mr Lipscomb had to compete with another 
supposedly good Republican, Mr Collier, and it was fore- 
cast that a split Republican vote would present the seat to 
the official Democrat, young Mr Arnold ; the strength of 
the other Democratic candidate was known to be negligible. 
In fact, Mr Collier’s strength also turned out to be negligible 
and Mr Lipscomb won by 42,800 votes to Mr Arnold’s 
34,545- 

Mr Lipscomb himself fought on a straight pro-Eisenhower 
platform, while Mr Collier seems to have been certain of 
only one thing, that he was standing against the. party 
machine. While his vagueness may in part explain his 
failure, it has not necessarily been proved, as the Republican 
left-wing may argue, that the voters want pro-Eisenhower 
liberals in Congress and that the disaster in New Jersey 
might have been avoided if the Republican candidates had 
been less conservative. It could perhaps be argued more 
validly that Mr Lipscomb’s victory proves that last week’s 
poor showing might have been avoided if candidates in New 
Jersey had followed Representative Reed and Senator 
McCarthy and had attacked high taxes and Communism 
with more vigour. For Mr Lipscomb had the help of such 
famous Republican die-hards as Senator Dirksen of 
Ilinois, and in the State Legislature his record has been 
much more conservative than: that of Mr Collier. 

In fact Mr Collier was regarded as the candidate of. the 
liberal Warren-Knowland faction in the Californian Repub- 
lican party, while Mr Lipscomb had the support not only 
of Vice-President Nixon but also of the party machine and 
of the new Governor, Mr Knight. It is difficult, as in all 
Congressional by-elections, to assess,the national significance 
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of this week’s result in California. Its local significance js 
that it confirms the conservatives in control of the 
Californian branch of the Republican party, something 
which had already been made virtually certain when 


Governor Warren resigned to go to the Supreme Court. 


Employment on the Turn? 


% 


HE Administration is keeping its eye upon the nation 
63 million jobs, although on the surface, at least, th: 
figures make cheerful enough reading. Unemployme: 
reached a new peacetime low of 1,160,000 in October. 
while the number at work was only a fraction under |as' 
autumn’s level. What is causing some concern is that 
factory employment, although half a million higher than i: 
was last year, has fallen by 60,000 this autumn instead of 
rising by the 200,000 or so which has come to be regarded 
as customary. Claims for unemployment benefits, which 
usually drop as the factories begin to hum after the summer. 
have risen instead. 


| EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING | 
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Overtime, too, is dwindling: average hours worked in 
September were lower than they have been since the reces- 
sion year of 1949, although the Labour Day holiday may 
exaggerate the steepness of the decline. The average weekly 
pay-packet has fallen from nearly $72 in March to $70.49, 
something which helps to explain why personal incomes 
receded by $1 billion a year in September from the August 
tate of $287 billion a year, and why retail sales, already 
wilted by the prolonged warm weather, have failed to 
recuperate. 

Unemployment might be higher if the temporarily laid- 
off worker were included, and if almost 2 million women, 
elderly men and young workers had not withdrawn from a 
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| Save and save again | 





Sky Tourist in Thrift Season 
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TWA Sky Tourist fares—already thrifty—are now 
reduced again !. Until March 31st, during TWA Thrift 
Season, you make a double saving . . . and still enjoy 
the same world-famous TWA service, the choice of 2 
million people a year. You travel in comfortable, dep- 
endable TWA Constellations—at lowest possible cost. 





See these sample savings 
London to New York 
First Class 


Return on season £253 .19. 
Return Thrift Season £217.18. 


‘Thrift Season saves you £36.1. 


" Meals aré complimentary and drinks are available Sky Tourist 

4 at reasonable prices. This is the time to flY—-TWA Return on season £176. 16. 
i Sky Tourist. Return Thrift S Season £151. 16. 0 
re ‘Thrift Season saves you £25.0. 

< For your TWA booking, see your Travel Agent or phone TWA 

; TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: TRAfaigar 1234 

> TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 

3 Manchester. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 

ta Birmingham. Tel.: CENtral 6469 
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Trade follows this flag 


In every corner of the world, wherever trade is possible, the flag of The National 
City Bank of New York symbolizes the march of commerce. 

The National City Bank provides the means of making trade easier, safer, 
and more profitable. In a world of complex and changing regulations it offers 
business men an invaluable service: up-to-the-minute knowledge of trading 
conditions in all parts of the world. 

The National City Bank provides this service through its network of 57 
branches in 19 countries, and through its banking a in every 
commercially important city in the world. The London : 
branches of the bank offer, as well, an intimate knowledge 
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of trade with the dollar countries. 
A visit to The National City Bank of New York will 
always ensure the speedy and successful transaction of your 
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business. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED 1812) 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON OFFICES: 





eT a CITY: I17 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 WEST END: II WATERLOO PLACE, S8.W.! 
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Serving Commerce 
Around the World 


Bank of America offers you credit facilities 
and direct representation in the world’s 
great trade centers...plus up-to-the-minute 
information collected and evaluated by our 
men traveling in all parts of the world. Fer 
information, write Bank of America, Inter- 
national Banking Department, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, California... 





or our branch or representative nearest you. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London « Manila * Tokyo « Yokohama 
Kobe ¢ Osaka * Bangkok *« Guom 


REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City * Milon « Poris Bank oO f Am eric a 


Zurich * Correspondents throughout the world NATIONAL T4Vi Nes ASSOCIATION 

‘ MEMBER FECERAL DEPORIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, o wholly : 
owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
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labour market in which employers are beginning to be able 
to pick and choose, at least where unskilled workers are 
concerned. But the storm-signals—if that is what they are 
—.re still very faint. Nevertheless the Administration has 
thought it worthwhile to announce a special tax-amortisa- 
bonus for firms with defence contracts who build new 
in one of the areas with a labour surplus. Mr 
Wilson, who used to put such emphasis on saving the tax- 
paver’s money, has denied with heat that defence spending 
ely to decline very rapidly after it reaches its peak in 
December. 

Pressure, moreover, is being put on the seven economic 
study groups to have their recession remedies ready before 
Christmas ; the President wants to be able to ask Congress 
for whatever legislation may be necessary to enable him to 
act quickly in his message in January. Mr Burns, thé 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, is already 
considering the virtues of a large public works programme, 
easier credit for home-building, an extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance, amd various tax changes as means of 
strengthening the ability of businessmen to ward off a 
recession. All dhave the attraction that they need not 
involve much federal spending for the Republicans 
hope, though in this they may be disappointed, to induce 
the states to shoulder part of the cost of the public works 
that may be needed. 


The Right to Know 


rT HE steel manufacturers should welcome President 
Eisenhower’s new executive order on the safeguard- 
ng of official information, for it abolishes the lowest 
category for classified documents—*“ restricted ”—and 
leaves only three—* confidential,” “secret” and “top 
‘cret.” Confidential papers must be kept in a steel con- 
tainer while wooden desks were safe enough for restricted 
documents. Until the restricted files can be sorted out 
there are said to be twelve miles of shelves of papers from 
the last war still to be dealt with), they may have to go into 
confidential steel cases, in spite of the official warning 
igainst unnecessary upgrading—provided of course funds 
ite available. to buy the cases, There is also a suspicion 
that the abolition of the restricted classification may merely 
mean that in future more documents will be made confi- 
dential, rather than that more will be released. And news- 
paper men will not apparently be allowed access to confi- 
dential papers as they often were to restricted’ ones, for 
vackground information. 

But in spite of these possible drawbacks the press, which 
was consulted’ in advance about the new order, considers it 
| great improvement over the comprehensive one hastily 
imposed by President Truman after the Korean outbreak. 
Chis was more concerned with keeping information from the 
cnemy than with making it possible for Americans to know 
what their government was doing. Under it all government 
agencies, including the Battle Monuments Commission and 
the Committee on Purchases of Blind-Made Articles, had 
power to classify documénts.. Now this power has been 
removed entirely from 28 agencies and is given only to the 
heads of 17 othets.- Only in especially sensitive offices, 
such as the State and Defence Departments, is authority to 
classify more Widely distributed. In addition, ‘provision is 
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made for appeal to a presidential assistant by anyone who 
thinks information is being withheld unjustifiably. 

But just as the dangers of Mr Truman’s order were 
potential rather than actual, so are the benefits of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s. There is no point in eliminating the obstacles 
which prevent the press telling the people what they ought 
to know if officials are unwilling to talk to reporters. In 
this the Eisenhower Administration has left much.to be 
desired. It is true that since he returned from his holiday 
the President has been holding press conferences regularly, 
but there are members of his Cabinet who seem to pride 
themselves on treating newspapermen with suspicion, and 
others who are accused of giving stories only to’ a. select 
group of their friends. And when government officials do 
talk they show a tendency to contradict themselves ; for 
example, not long ago atomic energy spokesmen seemed 
unable to agree on the extent/of Russian: atomic develop- 
ments. More recently, when the Secretary of Defence im- 
plied that American troops would be withdrawn from 
Europe, the Secretary of State had to deny this immediately, 
and there has been a similar confusion over the question of 
making atomic weapons available in Spain. Now the Presi- 
dent has taken steps to see that in future such statements 
will be co-ordinated between departments and officials. 


Benson’s Straight Furrow 


NY motorist in the United States today can see the 
A influence of the Department of Agriculture’s Soil Con- 
servation Service on the hillsides where the furrows follow 
the contour of the land instead of being ploughed in straight 
channels down which the rain washes away the topsoil. The 
service, which is an outstanding example of successful local 
co-operation between government officials and individual 
farmers, is also responsible for suggesting suitable crops and 
fertilisers and for reafforestation and flood control: Started 
in the dust-bowl days of the nineteen-thirties, this autumn’s 
drought has shown that the need for it is by no means over, 
even though by now many of its experiments have become 
normal farming practices. But to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr Benson, the service offered an excellent opportu- 
nity for practising the Republican principles of economy, 
efficiency and decentralisation of government. He decided 
to close the seven regional soil conservation offices, and 
leave the work: to: existing state agencies, under general 
direction from Washington, as part of a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the Department. of Agriculture. 

Congress authorised this reorganisation several months 
ago, before Mr Benson became the scapegoat for the farmer’s 
troubles. Now, however, the Republicans who want to drive | 
him out of office and the Democrats who want to drive the 
Administration out of office aré together trying to force 
him to abandon the section of the scheme that affects the 
soil conservation service. They have been fleoded with 
letters condemning the change, organised by the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts; these districts 
cover nearly go per cent of the country’s farm land and over 
one million farmers co-operate in conservation policies, but 
the association is probably speaking mainly for officials who 
fear the loss of their jobs. It is also said to be inspired by 
antipathy for the Farm Bureau Federation and suspicion 
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of its influence with Mr Benson. His thinking on such 
matters as lower farm price supports is similar to that 
of the federation, which works closely in some states with 
the agricultural educational and advisory services. Admir- 
able as many of them are, these services are thought to lack 
the technical experience needed for the soil conservation 
responsibility which, Mr Benson’s opponents insist, he 
intends to give them. He denies that this is his plan, or 
that he wants to weaken soil conservation. He also denies 
that the reorganisation scheme means the dismissal of many 
of the government’s already inadequate staff of soil experts 
or the abandonment of regional co-operation on such ques- 
tions as watershed development. 

There is no doubt that Mr Benson’s proposal has been 
misunderstood and misrepresented. But there is a genuine 
background of concern at the possible disruption of a 
practical service that has been widely admired. Nor is 
Mr Benson helped by the fact that a scheme similar to his 
was first proposed when Mr Henry Wallace was Secretary 
of Agriculture. However, Mr Benson, who never conserves 
himself, refused to make any concession to the political lay 
of the land and ploughed straight into his reorganisation 
before Congress could stop him. In thus courageously im- 
plementing his scheme, he had the full support of President 
Eisenhower. 


New Lines in Trains 


ARLY this month the last steam engine on a regularly 
E scheduled run pulled out of Washington station. From 
now on the capital will be served by diesel engines only 
and elsewhere the “ dieselisation ” of the railways is nearing 
completion. This means that the railway companies are 
having to think of new ways of cutting down costs, and 
the diesel manufacturers of new markets in which to sell 
their products. By the end of the year it is expected that 
75 per cent of freight trains and 90 per cent of passenger 
trains will have abandoned steam, and already the General 
Motors Corporation has cut its output of diesel engines 
from seven and a half units a day to four. It is not very 
surprising, therefore, to learn that the company’s overseas 
department is planning a major sales drive next year, nor 
that the American Locomotive Company, whose diesel pro- 
duction has gone down from four units a day to three, has 
been exhibiting a “ world” model, lower and lighter than 
its standard engine for the United States and with a flexible 
wheel base that can be adjusted for use on lines with 
different gauges. 

The profits statements of the railway companies for the 
first half of this year are cheerful enough. Operating 
revenue is up by 4 per cent over the corresponding period 


last year, while operating costs have increased by only one ~ 


half of one per cent. Dividends are greater by 9 per cent. 
The attack on costs must go on, if the high level of traffic 
which alone makes the investment in diesels economical is 
to be maintained. Goods yards are being laid out afresh, 
with all traffic directed from a central point by remote 
control. The time taken to move freight through Chicago, 
for instance, has been reduced by a half. Labour time is 
being saved on maintenance, either by new machines, like 
the compressed air spike driver for laying rails, or by cut- 
ting out travel in work trains to and from the part of the 
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permanent way being repaired. Instead special dormitory 
and restaurant trucks are left at the places of work. 

In the United States, as with every other railway system, 
it is not the passenger trains that make the money. The 
main lines lost $643 million on their passenger traffic ast 
year, though this was lower than the highest deficit re- 
corded—$68o0 million in 1951. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to economise, particularly in the design of rolling 
stock. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and the New 
York Central Railroad have just launched a joint research 
project to find a new light-weight coach. One such type 
of coach, made by an American firm, is already in use in 
Spain. It is short, has a low centre of gravity, and has 
only two wheels, at the rear end—the front end being 
supported by the carriage ahead. There are also new 
facilities to tempt the passengers to travel by train. At one 
station he can now order his ticket by telephone and collect 
it from a “drive in” office in his suburb, without having 
to get out of his car. 


Psychological Information 


HE functions of the new overseas information agency, 
Ret by consolidating the information services of the 
State Department with those of the mutual security and 
Point Four programmes, have now been set out in a direc- 
tive from the National Security Council and in a letter 
from Mr Streibert, the radio and advertising executive who 
was chosen to head the agency. They reflect, almost word 
for word, the views of the Jackson Committee, which last 
July took a strong stand, in theory at least, against the 
illusion, fostered during the Republican campaign, that 
psychological warfare had a role to play independent of 
official policies and actions. According to Mr Streibert, 
emphasis will be placed ‘upon “ objective, factual news 
reporting and appropriate comment,” and he promises that 
the new approach will be more “ hard-hitting ” than the 
previous “ diffuse ” programmes. 


In part this is the consequence of having less money to 
spend ; Congress appropriated only $75 million for this 
year, compared with $96 million last year. On the other 
hand, it hardly seems that the facts will be allowed to speak 
entirely by themselves. The new agency will stress fewer, 
but more vital, themes, and try to “ get a message across 
convincingly.” That message, as laid down by the Jackson 
Committee and the National Security Council, is that the 
objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony 
with the legitimate aspirations of other nations. Mr 
Streibert adds that “ we must explain those goals in ways 


that will cause other peoples to join with us in achieving 
them.” 


Where this might be difficult, as in the case of Trieste 
or, conceivably, of South Korea, Mr Streibert will have the 
benefit of State Department guidance, but he will not be 
required to accept its day-to-day direction. He is 
responsible only to the National Security Council. Mr 
Streibert will have more independence, if less money, than 
his predecessors. It remains to be seen whether Congress 
has finally become reconciled to the need for an information 
service and is ready to give the new scheme a fair trial by 
calling off its investigators. 
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Death of a Desert King 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


K ING IBN SAUD is dead, and his eldest son, now King 

Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz, has immediately been pro- 
claimed ruler of his father’s domains. When an old friend 
dies, and Ibn Saud can be counted as a very old friend of 
Britain, memory at once leaps back to typical incidents in 
his long career. One such took place immediately after the 
first world war. Sir Percy Cox, then High Commissioner 
in Iraq, had asked Ibn Saud, then Sultan of Nejd, to meet 
him and discuss a disputed frontier. He came, splendid in 
traditional dress; he met Iraq’s representative, equally 
splendid in frock coat and brown boots. “As everyone 
knows,” began the latter, “the historic frontiers of Iraq 
stop just short of Riadh.” Sir Percy, impassive in the chair, 
called on Ibn Saud to speak: “ As everyone knows,” the 
latter began, “ the historic frontiers of Nejd stop just short 
of Aleppo.” Both contestants were thus in a position to 
protest, and Ibn Saud even to weep, when the inscrutable 
west fixed a compromise and a neutral zone. But, as so 
often in the Arab world, common sense triumphed once 
the fuss had been made ; both parties have since observed 
the arrangement. 

What sort of a man was Ibn Saud ?. Brave, of course ; 
a giant both in physique and in heart, and though the 
former failed him in his declining years, the latter never 
did ; a match for opponents in debate, humorous, but sensi- 
ttve and capable of deep feeling. 

Such Britons as knew him before the First World War 
may be pardoned if their estimate of him differs from that 
of many Americans who came to know him only after oil 
was discovered in the Hasa in the "thirties. To several 
Americans, Ibn Saud represented Arab nationalism par 
excellence ; and it was partly in this belief, fostered, perhaps, 
by the numerous Syrians whom he attracted to his service, 
and to whom, whatever their worth, he was unfailingly loyal, 
that haste was made in the United States to attend to his 
private whims, or to the whims of his unspaced family. To 
Britons, on the other hand, Ibn Saud appeared to be the last 
of the truly great Arab feudal chiefs, a man who believed 
primarily in Islam and in personal sovereignty, not one who 
paid overmuch heed to doctrinaire plans for Arab unity 
or to the lessening of individual sovereignties for the sake 
of a greater entity. 

He understood personal rivalries ; it was part of his hard- 
formed make-up, and he did not take easily to the 
subduing of old hatreds just to please academic dreamers. 
When Faisal the First of Iraq died in 1933, Ibn Saud, who 


a little earlier had met the Iraqi King on HMS Lupin in 
the Persian Gulf, and had there shown all his traditional 
courtesy and hospitality to the scion of a family which he 
had ejected from the Hejaz, said: “So the wily serpent 
is dead at last.” But if his hatreds were durable, so were 
his loyalties. Britain was, next to Arabia, his oldest love. 
His belief in Britain, if severely tested at times, notably by 
events in Palestine, never really wavered ; during the Second 
World War, particularly in the black year when but for 
Greece and the Arab Legion Britain seemed bereft of 
allies, his faith in the Inglesi remained steady. Neutral he 
was, but his neutrality was not of the cold kind whereby 
hopes are entertained of profiting from both sides. He 
ardently wanted the Allies to win, and on the attainment 
of victory he thanked his God with a sonorous “ Alham- 
dulillah |!” Hyperbole, so unbecoming in English, is suit- 
able in Arabic and in that tongue it can be said that after 
his God, he believed in the British Government. 


Between Minaret and Pipeline 


It is early to speculate on the chances of Saudi Arabia’s 
enduring in its present shape and temper. Riches came 
swiftly to Ibn Saud, through oil, and after fifty years of 
comparative poverty which were made tolerable only by 
the revenues accruing from the Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places of Islam and by subventions from the British Govern- 
ment. That these riches from oil revenues tended to cor- 
rupt the hitherto tough fibre of Ibn Saud’s subjects is 
indisputable. The old austere moral law in Saudi Arabia 
has sadly weakened, nor is there, as yet, any moral sanction 
to take its place. Drunkenness, once unheard of, has 
latterly been rife. Luxury accommodation for Ibn Saud’s 
relatives has overleaped itself almost annually, and the 
contrast between certain of the Princes’ palaces and the 
comparatively wretched existence of millions of Nejdis and 
Hijazis, largely untouched by the oil wealth, is far greater 
than that between Park Lane and the East End of London. 

Of these dangers, the new King, Saud, is well aware. 
Already he has tried to revivify the faith of his ancestors, 
and when a royal edict is issued that the foreman of a 
gang of labourers shall lead the party in daily prayers, it 
is a sign, not only that King Saud has read the slippery 
tendencies of the oil-rich times, but also that it will be 
obeyed. If it is demonstrably true that as Saudi Arabia 
has prospered materially, so it has declined spiritually, it 
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is not necessarily true that the decline cannot be arrested. 
Of all Ibn. Saud’s sons, King Saud is the man most likely 
to effect such an arrest, to preach and practise the virtues 
of faith and spare living, so to husband the country’s 
resources that millions as yet unaffected by the oil wealth 
shall prosper through whatever development is possible in 
other ways. He has perhaps not so clever a wit as certain 
of his brothers, but he stands a chance, through his 
integrity, of reducing Saudi Arabia’s feverish and some- 
times ill-considered growth to a steady, broadly based 
increase in solidity and in prestige. It will not be an 
easy task. 

Much will depend upon the new King’s advisers. But 
if he can check the flow to his capital of such Arabs as 
have not fared well in their own countries, and who come 
to this desert kingdom for wealth that was altogether out 
of their reach in their native lands, he will, at least, have 
made a right beginning. He will have demonstrated that 
there is in the Nejdi way of life a fund .of commonsense 
that was first exemplified, in this century, by his father. 


Europe in Perspective 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is common knowledge that the student of Western 

Europe’s economic statistics and the traveller through 
its towns and villages bave differing views of what has been 
achieved there. The former sees heavy clouds threatening 
the economic outlook ; the latter thinks of what the liberated 
countries looked like eight years ago, and draws comfort 
and strength from the massivé achievements of this era. 
It would be foolish to be complacent—to rest insecurely 
on the laurels of rehabilitation and reconstruction ; but 
it would be equally stupid to dismiss, or under-rate, the 
remarkable, and now complete, recovery of Western Europe 
from the wreck of Hitler’s war. There is always a danger 
that men with short memories and boundless illusions will 
fall victim to the seductive propaganda of the Communists, 
whose own people are permitted the luxury neither of a 
past nor of a future. Yet if free Europe’s achievements of 
the past eight years are seen in their proper perspective, 
they more than match anything on the other side of the 
iron curtain. And the relative costs in human suffering are 
disproportionate. 

What has been done in Western Europe? In wellnigh 
every sector of economic activity prewar levels have by 1953 
been surpassed. Take industrial production: the combined 
index of the eighteen OEEC countries (Spain is a sector 
apart) averaged 115 in the first half of 1953 (base 1950) 
compared with 82 in 1938—an increase of 40 per cent. 
Recovery has naturally been unequal ; but it is not surpris- 
ing that the most rapid strides have been made in the heavy 
industry sector, since this has been a period of sustained 
investment. In the aggregate an average of more than 
28 per cent of the gross national product in OEEC countries 
has been set aside for investment since the war, compared 
with less than 22 per cent in 1938. Such an effort must 
of necessity strain the resources—human and material—of 
these countries and, as even the Russians have discovered, 
must temporarily depress living standards until such time 
as the investments bear fruit. Generally speaking, Western 
Europe has now finished this phase of rebuilding, re- 
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equipment and heavy investment. In every country there 
is evidence not only of rebuilt roads, bridges, buildings. but 
also of new factories, modern machines, the latest type of 
blast furnaces, rolling mills and new mines equipped with 
the latest mechanical equipment. Not only have the great 
ports like Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam been 
stored to full working efficiency, but new extensions 
now being brought into operation. In short, the basi 
a considerable industrial revival has now been laid. 

In agricultural production, too, though the record of 
recovery is less impressive than in the industrial sector, 
prewar outputs have on the average been exceeded by more 
than 20 per cent. That no more has been achieved is due 
not only to the inherent difficulty of extending the area 
under cultivation in this densely populated area, but also 
because it still pays Europe to concentrate on its role of 
a supplier of industrial goods. Yet it is surely a fact of 
no little importance that free Europe, despite the emphasis 
on industrial investment, is now better able to supply 
own food requirements than before the war. 

While the long pull of recovery sincé 1946 has put a 
break on living standards it is a mistake to think that no 
progress has been made. Indeed, in many ways the people 
of Western Europe are better off, for a minor social revolu- 
tion has gone on side by side with the industrial and agricul- 
tural renovation. In every country q fundamentally new 
attitude to social problems now prevails. For instance, large, 
and in some cases major, redistributions of income and 
wealth have been carried out as part of a conscious policy. 
Expanded systems of social security have been introduced. 
And there is pretty general agreement everywhere on the 
need to keep unemployment as low as possible. 
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Defence versus Investment 


Statistically speaking, the people of Western Europe now 
enjoy on the average substantially the same food supply in 
terms of calorific, protein, and fat intake as they did before 
the war. On the other hand, while the total population of 
the OEEC countries has increased by more than 30 million 
since 1938, and the total labour force by perhaps 25 million, 
the percentage of unemployed is now considerably lower 
than before the war. 

American aid in its many forms—Marshall aid, military 
aid, offshore procurement, technical assistance—has been 
a big factor in putting Europe back on to its feet. And even 
now a flow of dollars remains necessary. In this sense 
Europe’s performance has been disappointing, but it is only 
fair to point out that new and unexpected burdens have had 
to be shouldered. . For instanice, the international tension 
and the artificial division of Europe has forced most of these 
countries to accept heavy defence budgets, while at the same 
time they have been cut off from traditional markets and 
sources in the East. Had the defence programme coincided 
with a period of slack demand and unused resources it 
would have been easier to bear ; but in the existing circum- 
stances, military priorities can be met only by displacing 
other competing demands, inclading exports: Thus, even 
though Europe’s performance is suspect, if the acid test of 
the balance of payments is applied, there are many reasons 
for softening the judgment. — 

To many people recovery in Europe has been disappoint- 
ing because in general it still retains its former institutiona! 
framework. That is, it is still a collection of sovereign 
independent states each with its own currency system, tariffs, 
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THE FIRST TASK OF BRITISH ELECTRICITY — 
the restoration of the pre-war reliability of 
supply —has progressed substantially 
towards fulfilment. 


Today, all consumers — industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and domestic — 
are using more electricity. Even so the 
power stations are not producing their full 
output except for short periods once or 
twice a day. 


A vast potential electricity supply is 
available for more electric cooking and 
water heating, as well as for industry, 


agriculture, and other purposes. Increased 
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use of electricity in different ways helps to 
develop a balanced load on the power 
stations and makes for increased prosperity, 
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cheaper goods, and a higher standard of 
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In the five years since 
British Electricity came 
into being, record 
amounts of new gener- 
ating plant have been 
installed each year. 
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The 1952 figure was more than 
‘ twice the pre-war record of 
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THE NEW 
RECRUIT... 


4 NOTHER SUPER-TANKER 
A glides down the slipway 
—one of thirteen 32,000-ton 
giants ordered by the British 
Tanker Company, shipping 
organisation of Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

With a carrying capacity far greater than any other ships 
ever built on the Clyde, these ships are joining one of the 
largest privately-owned fleets in the world. The British 
Tanker Company owns some. hundred and fifty tankers 
totalling. nearly two million deadweight tons and has more 
than twenty other tankers on order or under construction. 

To keep this great and growing fleet manned, the Company 
operates its own training scheme for navigating and engin- 
eering apprentices. These new recruits receive their training 
in the most practical way—on board tankers carrying Anglo- 
Iranian oil to refineries in seven countries and marine 
bunkering stations in four continents. 





THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-IranianOilCompany 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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juotas and national economic policy. Certainly it falls far 
short of the idealistic conceptions that held sway shortly 
ifter the war. Only in such small beginnings as the 
\chuman community and Benelux has any positive progress 
wards an integrated economy been made. Yet it would 
x a cruel judgment to write off the many other real 
ivances. There is, for example, a much greater degree of 
srernational consultation through such organisations as the 
)EEC and the European Payments Union (EPU). It is 
iprecedented in European history that sovereign indepen- 
nt states should be willing to submit the facts of their 
itional economy to critical examination by other countries. 
(rue, Europe is still not a single market, nor is there a 
umon economic policy or fully convertible currencies ; 
t there is at least a much greater degree of mutual under- 
sanding and broad agreement than hitherto. 


Trieste Through Jugoslav Eyes 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


\ HEN the Jugoslavs look at the Trieste problem, 

there are three considerations uppermost in their 
minds. The first is the ethnic composition of the three areas 
under dispute—Zones A and B and the city of Trieste. The 
second is Jugoslavia’s rights as a victorious ally in the last 
world war and as a signatory of the peace treaty that made 
certain specific arrangements about the territory. The 
third is the way in which the western powers have now 
nade two attempts to impose a solution of a problem which 
should have been dealt with either by all the signatories 
f the Italian peace treaty or by agreement between Italy 
ind Jugoslavia. 

Leaving aside the city of Trieste, both zones have a 
predominantly Slav population. According to Jugoslav 
figures, in 1945 Zone A contained 15,000 Slavs and 5,000 
{talians, of whom 4,000 live in the town of Milje ; while 
Zone B contains. 38,000 Slavs, 25,000 Italians and 2,000 
undeclared persons. In the city of Trieste itself, only about 
49,000 to §0,000 out of a population of about 300,000 are 
Slav. The rest are Italian-speaking and mainly of Italian 
race, although some are of Slav or Austrian origin. If the 
city of Trieste is regarded as a separate issue, as the Jugo- 
slavs think it should be, it is clear that they have the advan- 
tage on ethnic grounds in both zones. But they regard any 
attempt to eliminate minority difficulties by an exchange of 
populations as impracticable ; for while the Italians of 
Zone B are town-dwellers who could possibly move their 
goods and chattels, the Slavs of Zone A are peasant land- 
owners. who could not move their farms, farmhouses and 
stock, 

The Jugoslays claim that both Trieste and the sur- 
counding territory, which before 1918 belonged to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, were wrongfully given to Italy 
by the Treaty of Neuilly at the end of the first World War. 
Italy’s administration of these territories in the period 
between the two wars was, they say, one of brutal and 
deliberate denationalisation of the Slavs. The Jugoslavs 


cannot forget this and-believe that it should not be ignored 
in any settlement today. They claim that 80,000 Italians 
were brought into the area between 1919 and 1945 to 
increase the. numbers of Italian voters; this does not 
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include the thousands of Slovenes and Croats who were 
forced to change their names, to be educated in Italian and 
to give up all their Slav affiliations. 

In the last war the territory of Trieste was used by the 
Italians, fighting in alliance with Nazi Germany, as a base 
for the invasion and occupation of Jugoslavia. The Jugo- 
slav fear that the same sort of thing could happen again is 
aggravated by Italian extremists who still publicly lay claim 
to coastal areas of Jugoslavia, And when the western 
powers attempt to deal with the problem first, in 1948 by 
promising the whole of the free territory to Italy and then 
last month by awarding it Zone A and Trieste city, the 
Jugoslavs feel that an ex-enemy is being rewarded at the 
expense of an ex-ally. 

Marshal Tito has made two suggestions for dealing with 
the town of Trieste, first that it should be internationalised, 
and, more recently, that it should be handed over to Italian 
civil administration but not to Italian military control. 
Both these proposals emphasise the Jugoslav wish that the 
town should be treatéd as a separate problem. They feel 
that the port is much more important to them than to the 
Italians. The latter—as recent figures show—have little 
need of a port in this part of the Adriatic ; it is too far 
away from the main stream of Italian commerce and, in 
any case, Italian shipping in this area can always use the 
port of Venice. But Jugoslavia does need a port at the 
northern corner of the Adriatic both for supplies to Slovenia 
and Croatia and for the shipment of goods to the small 
ports further south along its Adriatic coast. From a strategic 
point of view the Jugoslavs feel that Trieste would be more 
usefully employed supplying their north-west army and 
more easily defensible by it than by Italian forces. 


Signor Pella’s Price? 


Jugoslavs remain unimpressed by the argument that 
Signor Pella’s democratic government must be bolstered 
up by a favourable Trieste settlement lest it be destroyed 
by right-wing extremists. They know also that Britain 
wants Italy to join the European Defence Community and 
think that Trieste may be Pella’s price for doing so. They 
feel, however, that to give Italy a favourable award on 
Trieste for this reason is nothing short of blackmail and 
they still hope that this will not be allowed to succeed. 
Since the break with Russia in 1948 Jugoslavia has moved 
very much to the west and a growing friendship with 
Britain was thought to. have been cemented by Marshal 
Tito’s highly successful visit to this country in June. Some 
measure of the bitter disappointment with present British 
policy can’ be seen from the unusually sharp and emotional 
character of Tito’s recent speeches. And there is no doubt 
that in his present policy he has the whole country firmly 
behind him. It is equally certain that the demonstrations 
in Belgrade were a spontaneous manifestation of a general 
feeling. Jugoslavs feel that if the present award is pushed 
through in spite of their justifiable claims they will be 
forced back to the position they were in after 1948, without 
friends either in the west or the east. Jugoslav leaders 
affirm—and they are doubtless sincere—that there is no 
question of them going over to the Soviet Union. But they 
feel that the present situation has given grist to the 
Cominform mill both among their own people and outside, 
and they fear that unless a more reasonable and to them 
less blatantly pro-Italian solution is found, their blossoming 
friendship with the west will be irreparably harmed. 
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Caesar’s Wife at Uno 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE best battles at the United Nations are sometimes 
hidden behind the mildest phrases. Thus, the Fifth 
Committee of the Assembly, working its way down a 
schedule of such modest gems as financial reports and 
accounts, budget estimates, and reports of the Negotiating 
Committee for-Extra-Budgetary Funds, has been slowly but 
surely approaching two very portentous items: the Secre- 
tary-General’s report on personnel policy, and the paying of 
indemnities to dismissed officials under the recent rulings 
of the Administrative Tribunal. Both items could prove 
explosive. 

The Secretary-General’s report arises out of two resolu- 
tions passed by the last Assembly, one requesting him to 
submit a further report on personnel policy, the other 
asking him for recommendations as to further action. It 
will be remembered that the whole personnel problem 
arose in 1952. At that time a Senate investigating com- 
mittee and a grand jury were baying on the trail of 
Americans suspected of subversion, and the implication 
was plain that if the United Nations did not cleanse 
its own house of them, Congress and the Department 
of Justice would do it. Even before Mr Lie’s resigna- 
tion from the post of Secretary-General was accepted, 
the new American delegation head, Mr Henry Cabot 
Lodge, added his own dramatic touch to an unhappy 
situation by bringing to the glass house some 1,500 civil 
service forms and asking that they be filled in by American 
employees, complete with finger prints, within 24 hours. 


Looking fora Foolproof Formula 


This was the situation that Mr Hammarskjéld inherited, 
and it speaks well for him that staff morale has so largely 
recovered from the shocks of those days. Meanwhile the 
FBI has presumably been investigating every one of the 
Americans employed in the “ big glass house.” Thus far 
those investigations have not been concluded, but apparently 
the process has had a quieting effect. Presumably Mr 
Hammarskjéld has in turn been trying to convince American 
officials that he meant what he said (and what the Charter 
says) when he talked, in many speeches, about “ the exclu- 
sively international character of the responsibilities of the 
Secretary-General and his staff,” and the obligation of 
every member nation “not to seek to influence them in 
the discharge of their responsibilities.” . 

Certainly he has firmer ground to stand on than had 
Mr Lie, for the legal attitude of the United States was laid 
down in an executive order last June which in substance 
recognised the right of the Secretary-General to govern his 
own staff. If, as one assumes, he has been firmly but quietly 
upholding the much-debated independence of the inter- 
national civil service, it is probable that in the light of the 
June order the Secretariat and the State Depagtment each 
knows where the other stands, and cannot be shaken from 
that mutually respected position. At any rate, the element 
of ambiguity which baffled Mr Lie has now been removed. 

The invitation to submit recommendations for the future 
touched a different angle of the problem. In the one case 
Mr Hammarskjéld found himself having to assert his right 
to hire and fire against the American desire to weed out 
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Americans who fell foul of present attitudes toward those 
suspected of Communist sympathies. In the other, he 
faced the necessity of finding a basis for firing which 
would save the Secretariat from unfounded suspicion. 
Now that his report is out, the basis for this tightening 
and strengthening has been revealed, at least in part. There 


. are obvious discrepancies between the description o/ 


the ideal international civil servant as laid down by the 
Charter and that set forth in the staff regulations. In the 
removal of these discrepancies may lie the possibility of 
an important and fruitful reform. For ‘example, Artici 
ror of the Charter says that “ The paramount consideratior 
in the employment of the staff and in the determination of 
the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing 
the highest standards of efficiency, competence and in 
tegrity.”” On the other hand, the staff regulations say that 
men may be removed from their jobs at Uno only for 
unsatisfactory service or serious misconduct. 

Obviously these two sets of qualifications, the one in the 
Charter, the other in the staff regulations, are by no means 
equivalent. Men may be totally lacking in integrity, and 
yet be technically guilty of neither unsatisfactory service 
nor serious misconduct. They may be so lacking in 
judgment that no foreign office would employ them, yet 
under present regulations the United Nations could not 
dismiss them without the risk of having to pay an indemnity 
for wrongful discharge. 


Nothing but the Vote 


What the Secretary-General seeks is the uncontested 
right to apply, under the staff regulations, the standards of 
the Charter, and to make them stick. If he had that, he 
would be reasonably secure against any national attempts 
to apply national standards to international civil servants. 
He also needs some legitimate way of persuading these 
civil servants that they should not engage in the political 
activities of any single nation. On this point the stafi 
regulations say merely that a staff member must undertake 
“no activity reflecting on his status as an international civil 
servant,” but no definition of such an activity has been pro- 
vided, and political activity by itself does not rank as serious 
misconduct. A staff member may be most un-neutral in 
his expressions and his activities, he may even be known to 
be conniving with the delegation of his country ; but under 
present regulations none of this is reason for dismissal. 

This is not a new quandary for international organisa- 
tions. Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, faced it there and recognised that an 
international civil servant should, by definition, be expected 
to cede some of the political interest attaching to his own 
nation which his fellow citizens enjoyed. It was never 
proposed that he give up his right to vote, but it was recog- 
nised that he should not be an active member of a national 
political party, nor take even an active amateur part in 
political activities. 

A man less versed in parliamentary affairs, and less 
aware of the obligations of his office, than Mr Hammar- 
skj6ld might have asked for tighter control over his staff 
without weighing the possibilities of tyranny implicit in 
such a request. It looks as though he expects to pay for 
the grant of greater power by the acceptance of some 
Assembly check on his use of it. If, for example, a dis- 
gruntled national could persuade his delegation to raise in 
the Assembly a question as to the principle on which the 
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Secretary-~General was acting in dismissing him, this would 
provide a parliamentary check in the British—or the 
Swedish—manner. It might make trouble for him ; it is 
potentially a dangerous weapon to put into the hands of 
nations mot yet accustomed to international disciplines. But 
i; would be a quid pro quo for needed powers. 

The Secretariat as now organised is built on the Ameri- 
can plan, with a Secretary-General who has executive 
yowers that must be used according to rules, and a staff 
ound by a precise set of regulations which govern hiring, 
firing, wages, complaints, obligations and so on. The 
framework is rigid, the rules are precise. Most of the time 
it works, but occasional clashes create spasms of bitterness. 
What is proposed would loosen the rigidity of the frame- 
work, give the Secretary-General more power, but at the 
ame time make him subject to political check and balance. 
[t is the grafting of something European on to an American 

em 


Revolt in Atjeh 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDONESIA 


URING the past five weeks the situation in Atjeh, the 
most northerly district of Sumatra, has reverted to a 
suppressed calm. Order has been restored and, while the 
possibility of further outbreaks remains, the central govern- 
ment has done something to pacify local opinion by making 
a number of administrative changes. The Achinese, the 
people of Atjeh, however, have never willingly accepted 
outside interference in their affairs and the root causes of 
their hostility to Djakarta have not been removed. They are 
a fierce, bigoted, strongly Moslem and altogether more 
positive race than the Javanese. Their struggle against 
occupation by the Dutch and the seething discontent which 
broke into the open from time to time after the original 
ccupation constituted a minor epic. 

At the end of the second world war Atjeh joined in the 
independence movement and was a part of the “ original ” 
republican territory. However, once Indonesian indepen- 
dence was a reality it soon became clear that the views of 
the Achinese on liberty were by no means the same as those 
held by the former Djocja government, which had moved 
itself to Djakarta and rapidly stifled the infant federation 
in favour of a unitary state. Soon Achinese grievances 
were centred on what was felt to be three offences against 
their pride and independence. The first was the presence 
of non-Achinese government officials, largely Javanese, most 
f whom did not speak the language of Atjeh and had no 
appreciation of the territory’s needs. The second was the 
tactlessness of these alien officials and their ignorance of 
local customs, coupled with neglect from the capital. The 
third was the continuation by the central government of the 
Dutch system of security in the outer islands according to 
which Moslem troops looked after Christian areas and 
Christian troops after Moslem areas. Only the participation 
of the Masjumi in the early cabinets and the personal 
influence of respected Moslem leaders such as Natsir, who 
took the trouble to go to Atjeh and speak plainly, main- 
tained the peace. 

For several years, therefore, an embryo separatist move- 
ment endured in Atjeh nurtured by discontent, by muis- 


wl 


handling from the centre and, to a lesser extent, by the 
natural Achinese propensity for having a fight with anybody 
non-Achinese. The long cabinet crisis of 1953, ending 
with the formation of the Ali Sastroadmidjojo government, 
helped to bring matters to a head. The new government 
gave every sign of being strongly influenced by the Com- 
munists and was firmly opposed by the main Moslem 
political organisation. As a result respected Moslem leaders 
disappeared from positions of authority. Moreover, the 
general security situation took a turn for the worse, partly 
as a result of a rising of Moslem tempers in rural districts, 
partly because the gangs were encouraged by the weak 
government. 

All tRese factors brought to the surface an uprising which 
had been stirring in a rather sporadic manner for several 
years. On September 2oth armed groups attacked the main 
towns in Atjeh, particularly along the east coast, broke up the 
railway line and cut communications. Attacks on Langsa, 
Lho Seumawe, Bireun and other eastern centres continued 
for a week. Families of non-Achinese government officials 
were evacuated by sea to Medan. Today it is mainly in 
the east that the army has restored some measure of security 
in the towns and along the railway between Langsa and the 
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capital, Kotaradja. Between the other towns and in the 
interior the army has less control. 

Government pronouncements on the rising have not 
inspired confidence that the real facts are being admitted. 
Radio Indonesia ignored the whole affair and came in for 
a great deal of criticism in the press as a result. The 
official communiqués exuded an optimism that no one 
shares, least of all the army commander on the spot. 

Atjeh is yet another fragment of the progressive disinte- 
gration of Indonesia’s unitary state. Separatist movements 
with armed backing now exist in the Moluccas, in South 
Celebes, in West Java (where Darul Islam is as strong as 
ever) and now in Atjeh. The capture of couriers bearing 
documents of the Darul Islam organisation show that the 
groups of dissidents are trying to keep in contact with one 
another and, presumably, to co-ordinate their activities. 
It would be a gross exaggeration at present to think of 
these widely spread movements as being really co-ordinated 
or controlled by any “ master-mind.” But the elements of 
co-ordination now exist and cannot fail to embarrass the 
government—already very weak—which is called upon to 
deal with revolts in territories as far apart as are Britain 
and Turkey. Nor can it be encouraging to the Djakarta 
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government to know that there are yet other districts which 
look with satisfaction on the failure of the central authority 
te pnt down separatist and federalist movements. 

As it becomes increasingly clear that the use of limited 
force in such impenetrable country solves virtually nothing 
the federalist idea is bound to have more and more appeal. 
As a unitary state Indonesia is burdened with a series of 
revolts which its troops can scarcely subdue and its economy 
cannot stand. One must-hope that the bitter events of the 
last four years have not so alienated the races of the outer 
islands as to make federalism impracticable. Hope springs 
from the fact that despite these events the ideal of an 
Indonesian nation still remains. 


The Soviet Note 


| The Soviet Note of Nevember 5th to the western powers 
has been the subject of so much comment that its actual 
ontent has been in some cases overlooked. 
summary of its main points and argument.] 


Below 1s a 


HE Note begins by complaining that the previous 


western Notes of October 18th and September 2nd 
avoided the principal questions put forward by the Soviet 
Union in its previous efforts to resolve international 
problems ; and asserts that meetings of the three western 
foreign ministers, like the recent meeting in London, cannot 
but limit initiative and lessen the possibilities of agreement. 

The Soviet Note then recalls that its previous Note of 
September 28th had proposed a meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the United States, Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese People’s Republic. The Soviet 
Government had made this proposal in the belief that 
favourable conditions now existed for such a meeting, 
especially since the armistice in Korea had been signed. 
Efforts to secure an easing of tension had been. made all 
the more necessary by the growing armaments race— 
which now included hydrogen and atomic .weapons—by 
the formation of military groupings of some states against 
other states, and by the growing network of military bases 
set up by certain states on the territory of other states. 
The western powers had contended that disarmament was 
being considered by the UN General Assembly ; this was 
not a well-founded objection, since the UN’s discussion 
of disarmament had run into serious difficulties and had 
completely failed to halt the armaments race. 

A full settlement of the Korean problem based on 
national unification and a stable peace is most important 
for a lessening of international tension. If the western 
powers are really anxious to secure this they cannot fail to 
take ‘into account the legitimate demands of the Korean- 
Chinese side for the representation .of certain interested 
neutral states at the proposed conference on Korea. 

The easing of international tension also depends to a 
great extent on the admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to the United Nations “and its participation in 
the decision of the fundamental questions relating to the 
maintenance of peace. ...” Peking’s participation in inter- 
national consultations cannot be limited to the Korean 
conference since Korea is connected with the settlement of 
other important problems. It is also necessary to recognise 
that acts of aggression against the Chinese People’s 
Republic, which have been provoked by certain powers, 
are impermissible. 
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From all the above it follows that a five-power confe: 













ence of foreign ministers is urgently » But the 
western powers have put da ‘number of conditio:. 
for the holding of this confere ce; if they continue « 
insist. on these conditions it will that they do no: 
really want to ease international tension. The wester: 
powers have pointed out that all five powers could be rep: 


sented at the Korean political conference. But their refus: 
to accept neutrals at it makes Soviet participation ere 
sible ; moreover, this conference could mot discuss “ 
senezal question of lessening of international tension.” 

The Soviet Note then goes on to enumerate the evidenc. 
which in its view strongly suggests. that there is a seriou: 
danger of renewed aggression by | the Bonn Governmen: 
“which expresses the aspirations of aggressive circles 0! 
West German monopolists and Hitlerite military leader. 
ship.” These circles are éxerting continuous pressure 
get the EDC Treaty and the Bonn agreements brought int 
force. If they succeed, the remilitarisation of West Germany 
will go ahead, and every effort will be made to drag West 
Germany’s treaty partners into a war for the accomplish- 
ment of the “ West German revanchists’” criminal aims. 

The Note points out that the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 
1942 and the Franco-Seviet Treaty of 1944 still exist and 
states that the Soviet Government is ready not only not to 
weaken its obligations under these, but also to consider f 
“new possibilities for ensuring security in Europe.” The : 
Soviet Government believes that European security can 
only be assured by the joint efforts of the four powers to E 
observe the principles and aims of the Potsdam Agreement 
on Germany. It also believes that until an all-German | 
Government is formed it is impossible to hold truly free 
all-German elections. 


American Bases 


The Note then goes on to state that it is impossible to 
separate the German’ problem from that caused by “ the 
ever-widening network of United States military bases on 
the territories of certain European states.” Since these are 
mostly being created in regions bordering the Soviet Union 
and the “ people’s democracies” it is clear that they are 
intended for aggressive purposes. The recent agreements 
on American bases in Greece and Spain are specially men- 
tioned ; the Note also refers to open pressure being put on 
other states, particularly Iran, to make their territory avail- 
able for bases. The Note concludes that there is a growing 
threat to the security of the Soviet Union and that the 
solution of the German problem “ is inextricably bound up |} 
with the decision of the question of the liquidation of these 4 
military bases.” 

The Soviet Note ‘then asks for a clarification of the 
western powers’ attitude towards the ratification of the 
EDC and the Bonn agreements, because if they intend 
to put these agreements into forcé this would “ make 
impossible the restoration of Germany.as a unified state ” 
and would render any four-power discussions of the 
German problem “ pointless.” 

Finally the Soviet Note proposes: (1) a five-power 
meeting of foreign ministers “ to examine measures for the 
reduction of tension in international relations”; and (2) a 
four-power conference to consider the German problem 
“ including all the questions advanced during the course of 
the preparations for the conference.” The Note repeats 
the former Soviet proposal that the Austrian treaty should 
be discussed through normal diplomatic channels. 
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The Napier Nomad, with its 3,135 horse-power, is the most 
significant development in aircraft engine design since the 
jet. The world’s first gas turbine/diesel compound engine 
introduces into aircraft operation fuel economy of a new 
order. It cuts operating costs and permits heavier pay-loads 
with higher revenues. 

Every new Napier design springs from 150 years of fine 


engineering experience. 
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That’s what “3 in 1 posting” means 


OPERATORS have just one pair of hands. However heavy 
the accounting load, they can work only as fast as the 
machines they use will let-them. Adding staff or machines 
may help— but not in keeping office costs down. 

The economical answer is to provide an operator with an 
accounting machine that gives the greatest output for the 
least manual effort — whatever job is being done. 

The Burroughs M800 achieves this in two ways. First, 
because it enables three or more related items in a routine 
to be prepared simultaneously. Secondly, because it reduces 
posting, totalling and proving to one single, continuous 
operation. 

Ask Burroughs to demonstrate how this machine will 
improve your complete accounting system — giving better 
results faster. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
_Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Sales and Service Offices in principal cities. 


For expert advice on business figuring 





CALL IN <j urroughs 


MANAGEMENT. Many questions of importance to a business are 
posed, and answers suggested, in the Burroughs booklet “Ways to 


Save Time in an Office.” Writé for it today, to Burroughs at the 
above address. 
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. +. On general accounts. Below is a normal 
flow-chart for Payroll. On this work, the 


Burroughs M800 prepares Earnings Record 
Card, Payroll, and Payslip, in one opera- 
tion. Similar reductions in effort apply to 
Sales or Purchase Accounts, Receipt or 
Cheque writing, Stores Accounts, etc. 





No less than 18 work-saving features make 
this Burroughs Typewriter-Accounting 
Machine faster in operation, and the 
records more fully informative. Debit and 
credit balances or totals are printed and 
designated automatically. Amounts can be 
subtracted from any register or the cross- 
footer separately or simultaneously. 
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Franchise for Atomic Energy 


HERE isa pleasing elegance of style about the 

Government’s White Paper on atomic energy which 
suggests that it was not drafted in haste ; and its silence 
on several important points must be taken to mean that 
many aspects of policy have yet to be agreed. Briefly, 
the White Paper sets out to describe the kind of organi- 
sation to which the Government has decided to entrust 
the development of atomic energy, without going 
into too much detail about how it will do its work. 
It is to be “a non-departmental organisation with the 
necessary executive power, within the framework of an 
approved policy and under a financial ceiling, to settle 
day-to-day problems.” ‘The Government’s proposals 
follow the suggestions of Lord Waverley’s committee 
which was appointed last March to work out a scheme 
lor transferring the control of atomic energy from the 
Ministry of Supply to some new organisation. For 
reasons of security, only a summary of the report’s main 
recommendations has been made public ; the suppressed 
portion may contain some of the “hard reading” to 
which the Prime Minister referred last week, for the 
White Paper itself is not dismayingly difficult. 

The Minister responsible to Parliament for the new 
rganisation will be the Lord President of the Council, 
t present Lord Salisbury. He will also be chairman 
{ a Ministerial committee representing the depart- 
ments interested in the development of atomic energy. 
Che transfer-of responsibility for atomic energy from 
i¢ Ministry of Supply to the Lord President will 
ike place on January 1, 19543 but new legislation to 
imend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, and possibly 
the Radioactive Substances Act of 1948 also, will be 
needed before the corporation can come into being. 
lhe White Paper endorses the suggestion that the 
control of atomic policy will remain a matter for top 
government decision for many. years, and the new 


corporation will not enjoy a degree of autonomy 
comparable with the relative independence of the 
nationalised industries. The corporation will be 
managed by a chairman who will also be the managing 
director ; the appointment of Sir Edwin Plowden to 
this post can be welcomed without reservation. The 
high reputation that he has earned, among Ministers 
of both parties and among permanent civil servants, as 
adviser on economic policy should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that he rose during the war to be Chief 
Executive of the Ministry of Aircraft Production. The 
problems that will confront the Atomic Energy 
Corporation have a family likeness to those of MAP: 
to draw the proper line between projects that must be 
kept in. Government hands and those that can be 
entrusted to outside enterprise ; to master the technique 
of the development contract; to keep the supply of 
raw materials in phase with productive capacity ; and 
to strike the right balance between speed and soundly 
based progress. There will be four whole-time directors 
responsible respectively for engineering and produc- 
tion, for weapons, for research, and for administration 
and finance. The three atomic knights, Sir Christopher 
Hinton, Sir William Penney and Sir John Cockcroft, 
who already carry out the first three functions under 
the Ministry of Supply, present themselves as obvious 
candidates. In. addition, there will be two part-time 
directors without ‘special technical functions—the 
number might with advantage be raised to three—to 
act as counter-weights to the scientists. 

The corporation’s expenditure is to be met by an 
annual vote. by Parliament to the responsible Ministry. 
For the first time, therefore, some idea of the scale of 
investment in this new industry will emerge. Hitherto, 
expenditure on atomic development has been concealed 
in the. vast depths of the Ministry of Supply’s research 
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Reactor 


Model of the Atomic Power Station being built 
by the Ministry of Supply in Cumberland. 
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and development vote ; it was possible for the Labour 
Government, during six years of office, quietly to spend 
{100 million on atomic energy without Parliament or 
the country being any the wiser and no doubt the 
Conservative Government has been spending on a 
similar scale. Lord Waverley’s committee recom- 
mended that the corporation’s estimates and spending 
policy should be approved in advance, and that the 
Comptroller and Auditor General should audit its 
accounts ; but once the estimates had been approved, 
the corporation should be given “ freedom to conduct 
its affairs, including the execution of large capital pro- 
jects, in a business-like way ” which involved giving it 
“rather. more flexibility and discretion in respect of 
capital expenditure than is usual with Government 
departments.” 

[hese recommendations go as far as they reasonably 
ould to give the corporation freedom from day-to-day 
Treasury interference in its financial arrangements 
without flouting the accepted accounting procedures 
for a body dependent upon an annual Parliamentary 
grant. The corporation cannot be a wholly indepen- 
dent industry ; but it can be run more like an industry 
than like a Government department, and a permanent, 
non-scientific and non-political head will secure that 
full-time attention to its affairs that could never be 
guaranteed while it was one division of a large Ministry. 
Whether its work will be impeded by the requirement 
that it must work on an annual budget, surrendering 
unspent balances at the end of each year, remains to be 
seen. It is certainly impossible to budget on an accurate 
yearly basis for a capital investment programme spread 
over a number of years, and to expect the new corpora- 
tion to do so hardly seems calculated to aid it to conduct 
its affairs “ in a business-like way.” 


* 


The White Paper is wholly concerned with the 
relations between the corporation and the Government 
and with the need to combine government control of 
policy with freedom to operate atomic energy on busi- 
ness, not departmental, lines. It throws no light on 
the prospective relations between the corporation and 
industry ; nor does it examine the crucial question 
whether private capital may eventually be allowed to 
participate in atomic development. It ranges into a 
future when the exploitation of nuclear energy may come 
to be regarded as ‘“‘ the most important step taken by 
man in the mastery of nature since the discovery of 
fire”—to which a cynic might reply that it did not take 
a public corporation to rub two sticks together. A 
referefice in the White Paper to the need for closer 
contact and co-operation with industry, including the 
nationalised industries, is open to several interpreta- 
tions. It might mean that the corporation would control 
research and development and co-opt industry for what 
might be called the non-atomic extensions of its work. 
Or it might mean that industry would on occasions act 
as the corporation’s agent, working for a development 
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contract or a management fee with capital provided out 
of the corporation’s annual grant. Finally, it could 
mean that opportunities might arise for investing private 
capital in research and development, and ultimately that 
industry might own atomic reactors and: produce fissile 
materials independently of the corporation. 


* 


The meaning of “ co-operation ” has no doubt still to 
be decided. But it cannot be postponed indefinitely, 
for the first atomic power plant is already under con- 
struction in Cumberland. The sketch opposite shows 
what it will look like ; it will work on the “ simple ” 
chain reaction principle, illustrated in the diagram. A 
second plant working on the more complex and more 
economic “ breeder ” principle (difficult to illustrate in a 
two-dimensional diagram) which produces fissile fuel 
from non-fissile materials is also to be built experiment- 
ally. The British Electricity Authority have a number of 
engineers working in Cumberland with the Ministry of 
Supply ; the layout of the Cumberland plant suggests 
that BEA could either buy electricity from the plant, or 
buy steam from the atomic reactors to use in its own 
turbogenerators, 

The part that the electricity authorities can play at 
this stage is likely to be small. If the experimental power 
plant in Cumberland proves successful, it would not 
follow that an atomic power programme should 
immediately be put in hand. The purpose of the 
Cumberland plant is twofold : to produce plutonium, 
of which extra supplies are badly needed ; and to obtain 
operating experience of atomic reactors harnessed to 
generate power. The total supply of energy from this 
station to the grid is expected to be about 40,000 kW, 
which is well under half the output of an average coal- 
fired station. Sir Christopher Hinton has estimated that, 
without making any allowance for the value of the 
plutonium produced in the reactor, the price of the 
electricity should not be “greatly ” in excess of the cost 
of generation at a conventional power station—which 
is about one halfpenny a unit—but this can only be a 
conditional estimate at this stage. 

Since the cost of coal to the power stations has been 
rising steadily, scientists take a more sanguine’ view 
of the prospects for atomic power generation than they 
did a year or so ago. The argument is also gaining 
ground that a shortage of coal will compel Britain to 
turn to atomic power for marginal supplies of electricity, 
regardless of cost. But the high cost of coal can at least 
be partly offest by improving the efficiency of power 
generation and distribution, as BEA is doing. To 
assume that lack of coal will make atomic power inevi- 
table is one sure way of creating a coal shortage. And 
to encourage the devel®pment of atomic power without 
reference to economic costs is not the right way of 
embarking on this great enterprise. 

Whether the generation of electricity from atomic 
power can become economic until “ breeder” reactors 
have been developed is a matter for conjecture. These 
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plants, which create fissile fuel out of normally non- 
fissile materials at a faster rate than they are used up, 
are in the early stage of development, and more will 
need to be learned about them before they can be 
safely run. Until then, electricity produced from 
atomic power will be a by-product of plutonium pro- 
duction, and its “ cost” will be a matter of bargaining 
between the Government, as buyer of the fissile 
material, the corporation, which owns the reactors, and 
the electricity authorities, 


* 


In the United States, the Atomic Energy Commission 
provided information for a number of companies, 
usually working in a partnership consisting of a chemical 
company and a public utility company, to draw up their 
own projects for privately owned reactors producing 
heat and plutonium. Estimates of the probable capital 
cost per kW ranged from $350 to $480 for typical 
projects. On the basis of these studies, at least one 
American company, Monsanto Chemicals, has become 


a 


Spotlight on Gilts 


HE spotlight in a generally rose-tinted stock market has 
+ this week switched quite definitely to gilt-edged. The 
equity markets, given the booming excitements of recent 
weeks, took a little time to get their breath back after the 
shock of the Tube Investments announcement of ten days 
ago. But it is a measure of the speculative optimism that 
pervades the House nowadays that this disappointment— 
arid one or two others this week—provoked only a modest 
setback in the industrial market generally, on profit-taking, 
and that the rise was actually resumed on the last day of an 
account. The ordinary share index of the Financial Times, 
which slipped from the peak of 131.5 reached ten days ago 
to 130.1 by Monday last, had climbed back to 131.1 by the 
close on Wednesday, the first day of the new account. 

Meanwhile, the course of gilt-edged has been strongly 
upwards from the moment when prices broke away from 
the moorings supposedly established by the fixing of prices 
at which gilt-edged stocks could be tendered for United 
Steel stock, The breakaway, as noted in these columns last 
week, began four business days before the lists for that 
issue—the outcome of which is discussed below—closed on 
Monday last. In the six working days to last Wednesday 
the gains in gilt-edged stocks have ranged up to 11%, with 
the 3 per cent long-dated Gas Stock in the lead and War 
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convinced that a reactor could be designed which would 
not only produce electricity for as little as one third of 
a cent per unit (taken over a life of 10 years), but could 
also reduce the cost of plutonium by about $6,000 a 
pound. The company’s spokesmen have been pressing 
the Atomic Energy Commission for permission to go 
ahead with a privately financed project and although 
the Commission is showing considerable diffidence, the 
value of giving industry access to the information tha: 
makes possible the evolution of projects of this kind 
through a process of competitive emulation can hardly 
be doubted. 

To leave the development of atomic power in. this 
country to discussions between the corporation and the 
nationalised fuel industries may not, eventually, be the 
best way to progress. Scientists expect the capital 


costs of atomic power plants to fall after operating 
experience has been gained. Need the Exchequer 
carry the whole cost of these developments if private 
industry is prepared to assume part of the burden ? 
These are points that deserve consideration before the 
new Bill is presented to Parliament. 





Loan following a little behind it (with a gain of 14 points, 
to 85% gross). The suddenness and pace of this advance 
have to be appraised, however, in the light of the fact that 
market prices were virtually stabilised for the first six days 
after the announcement of the steel tender prices on the 
morning of October 27th, during which period the equity 
market was booming. And since both sections of the market 
seem to be influenced, somewhat paradoxically at this junc- 
ture, by the same spirit of rather unreasoning optimism, this 
sudden spurt in gilt-edged may to some extent be regarded 
as a natural adjustment in a spectrum of yields that had 
been temporarily—and most arhitrarily—distorted by. the 
steel arrangements. But that particular distortion should 
surely have been smoothed out by now; over the whole 
period since the close on October 26th, the industrial index 
has risen on balance by 3.4 points (from 127.7), while rises 
in the long-term sector of the gilt-edged market have 
ranged up to just over two full points (24 in 3 per cent 
Gas Stock, 1990-95). 

_ Redemption yields on the dated stocks have in Several 
instances been narrowed by fully 3/32 per cent, while the 
irredeemables, in which speculation over-reached_ itsel! 
after the reduction of Bank rate, have enjoyed a narrowing 
by about 1/16 per cent. Redemption yields in the dated 
group are now well below the lowest point reached in 
September (and substantially below the yield basis ruling 
on the eve of the first. rise in Bank rate, two years ago) 


whereas the flat yields on Old Consols (£3 17s, 5d. per 
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cent) and on War Loan (£4 1s. 7d.) are only roughly 
restored to the levels of their September boomlet—and 
likewise are only just below their levels of November 7; 
1951. These comparisons deserve a particularly close 
scruuny by those of the market’s optimists who are still 
watching the Bank rate notice-board week by week. There 
is not, of course, any directly consistent or “ normal ” 
relationship between short money rates and yields on long- 
term stocks; but, if the scope for variation in this 
relationship could be left out.of account, it would appear 
that gilt-edged prices now discount a reduction of Bank 


rate not merely to the 3 per cent level that a diminishing 
band of optimists predict for the early future, but actually 
to the level at which it stood—inert and almost forgotten 


—before Mr Butler brought it into service over two 
years ago. 


United Steel Success 


HROUGHOUT the week, the market has been indulging 
tT in enjoyable guesswork about the success of the United 
Steel Companies offer. The only official information issued 
by the Realisation Agency after the lists closed last Monday 
afternoon, stated that “ a large number of applications ” had 
been received ; they were being examined, and the basis of 
acceptance would be announced “ as soon as possible,” but 
the volume of applications was such that the posting of 
letters of acceptance was not expected until this weekend. 
During the week, estimates of a double subscription for 
the 14 million shares on offer—which would have indicated 
a very satisfactory response—have been set aside by sugges- 
tions of a three-fold subscription, with an attractive opening 
premium to follow. 

On this rising tide of enthusiasm, aided by a favourable 
wind from the gilt-edged and industrial markets, the United 
Steel offer has sailed home with outstanding success. Given 
in addition the technical complications of the issue—with 
preferential consideration for former shareholders and the 
elaborate arrangements for tendering a number of specified 
Government stocks in payment for United Steel shares—a 
delay of some days in working out the basis of acceptance 
and issuing the letters can be understood. It remains to be 
seen, when dealings open (presumably on Monday) how 
extensive the “ stagging ” of the issue has been. A sizeable 
premium—and there has been increasing expectation of a 
shilling or two rather than a few pence—might bring out a 
considerable volume of selling. But one effect of an over- 
subscription on this scale will no doubt be to leave the 
institutions with allotments of United Steel shares more in 
keeping, in some cases, with their ideas of a conveniently 
sized holding and the readier to participate in future issues. 
Perhaps the best measure of success for this first offer 
of steel shares will be the maintenance of a modest premium 
after the “ stags ” have drunk their fill ; certainly the United 
Steel offer allowed sufficient time and opportunity for any 
investor who wished to obtain a holding to do so. The 
expectation of a continuing high demand for these shares— 
as distinct from a steady investment interest—could for this 
reason be easily exaggerated, particularly with other steel 
issues to follow. Whether, with only five shopping weeks 
to Christmas, the second offer can be squeezed in is now 
cecoming doubtful. 


Ban on the Bids? 


fewer who put their trust in take-over rumours have 
A been dining out this week. On Tuesday they surged 
into Savoy Hotel shares, which rose §s. 3d. to 50s. 6d. ; but 
came out the next day following a denial from the directors 
(which sent the shares down by 2s. to 48s. 6d.) and went off 
instead to the Ritz (sending the shares up from 20s. to 
25s. 73d.). They came out of Criterion Restaurants (shares 
down by Is. to 7s. 6d. on Wednesday) after the news that 
Mr Forte had withdrawn his offer of gs. for each share, but 
were still looking round hopefully for certain breweries, 
stores, land agencies and docks. While all this was going 
on, the whole question of the propriety of these bids boiled 
up again in the press. The flame was lit by a letter to The 


Times at the end of last week from Lord Hacking, who ° 


came very close to suggesting that any operation that led. 
to any change of control over any company left sober 
managements “exposed to adventurers and speculators”; 
this plea for security of tenure for existing directors was 
promptly taken up by the left wing press, which, excited by 
anything called an attack on speculation, thought it saw 
something progressively pink in a proposal that was really 
blue. Lord Hacking’s attack on the bids was backed up in 
a much more moderate form in another letter to The Times 
by Mr Lionel Fraser at the beginning of this week ; but it 
has since been very ably countered by three further letters 
to that newspaper, including an exceptionally cogent con- 
tribution from the new Lord Linlithgow. 

There is not one problem here, but four. The first is 
that some take-over rumours have been false, and a few may 
have been deliberately cultivated by speculators who wish to 
unload their existing holdings of the shares concerned at a 
profit ; if so, they can only unload these shares onto other 
speculators who are foolish enough to believe their tall 
stories, and there is no real reason why legislation should be 
enacted to protect one species of fly-by-night from another. 
The second problem is that some genuine business interests 
that are willing to buy up existing companies—if necessarily 
at a price above current market values—have not unnaturally 
tried first to buy more of their shares that are on offer at 
current market values. In the process they have resorted to 
quite legitimate subterfuges (by buying through different 
brokers and in the names of different nominees) in order to 
avoid turning the market against themselves. Once again, it 
seems a strange doctrine that legislation should (or indeed 
could) be introduced to prevent people who are willing to 
buy shares at a high price from buying some of them first at 
a low price, if anybody is willing to sell. 


Speculation or Stagnation 


HE third, and much more vital, problem is that much 
"Pouaes property and equipment is being wastefully used 
in the least profitable forms of venture under the control 
of inefficient boards of directors; im consequence the 
shares of these companies stand at a price far below the real 
value of their underlying assets. It would be a major 
national tragedy if any steps were taken to make it more 
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difficult for abler interests to buy control of these companies 
and divert their resources into more productive and profit- 
able fields. The fourth problem, however, is that some 
share values stand below their underlying assets values not 
because those assets are being unprofitably employed but 
because the existing directors are following conservative divi- 
dend policies. It would be unfortunate for the country if 
fiy-by-nights gained control of these companies and then 
adopted a distribution policy that was more genergus than 
the long term interests of the company demanded, or if their 
activities should cause existing directors to defend their jobs 
by doing the same thing. Such manoeuvres, however, can 
only lead to a gain in capital values for the speculators if 
some investors can be found to buy shares at a price that is 
inflated above their true long term worth by generous short 
term distribution policies. Current taxation policies 
(especially the misleading system of depreciation allow- 
ances) may encourage investors to make this mistake, just 
as the moral muddles of “ patriotic ” dividend limitation 
encourage directors to make the opposite one. But it is 
much better to allow the brute forces of the market to 
teach both some investors and some directors the error of 
their ways than to run any risk of freezing the pattern of 
industrial control. That way lies industrial stagnation. 


Aquarium for the City’s Zoo 


N Monday morning next, for the first time in its 
hundred and fifty years existence upon its present site, 
the London Stock Exchange will be on view to the general 
public during business hours. The long-awaited, and long- 
debated, visitors’ gallery will then be opened to the public, 
and will thereafter be available to anyone—without charge 
and without prior application—on all normal business days 
between 10.30 a.m. and 3 p.m. Completed early last week, 
only six months after a referendum had sanctioned the 
project, it has since been visited by members and their 
friends and by the press ; and the consensus of opinion, 
even among members who had formerly questioned the 
wisdom of this breach in the traditional closed door, seems 
to have been one of almost unqualified approval. The 
view from the gallery, which has been skilfully positioned 
to command as much as possible of the trading floor, gives 
an excellent impression of the Stock Exchange at work. 
In the interests of public safety—and possibly also of the 
dignity of the House—the viewing front of the gallery is 
screened with plate glass. Any high jinks in the markets will 
be seen rather than heard, and would-be eavesdroppers upon 
members’ anecdotes will go unrewarded ; they will do better 
in their clubs. But this sensible device has already inspired 
an apt christening of the addition to the City’s zoo; to 
members, with their worm’s-eye view from the floor (or 
should it be bull’s-eye ?) the gallery is the Stock Exchange 
“aquarium.” The public should not deduce that only 
queer fish need attead ; there is much to be learnt, and 
much of interest to see, from a visit to this new City view- 
point, and it is to be hoped that it will steadily grow in 
popularity. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the Stock Exchange itself will 
regard this move as only the beginning of the fruitfully 
promising policy of the open door. The attraction of the 
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gallery, with its invitation to the public to. explore tic 
supposed “ mysteries ” of the temple of finance, should p< 
an unparalleled opportunity to explain the real purp. 
of the stock market in the life of the community. A tasic- 
fully designed ante-room with wall-charts does indeed |. y 
to tell a little of the story. When and if space perm: ; 
this particular effort ought to be extended ; and it may 
desirable, too, for the senior “ waiters,” who will norm: :'y 
guide the visiting public, to be supported by more wid«, 
knowledgeable officials—or from a roster of members the: 
selves. But an excellent start has been made. It is nit 
every Stock Exchange chairman who is privileged ifo s.- 
the fruits.of his work enshrined in the authentic marble f 
the House ; Sir John Braithwaite can enjoy this privilege i» 
the knowledge that it carries with it a general acclaim of 
his efforts. 


Warning the Optimists 


Es debate on the Queen’s Speech was a political rathe: 
than an economic occasion. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke twice—on Friday in the disappointing! y 
general debate on the economic situation and on Monday in 
the debate on an oppésition amendment that implied that 
the Government was plotting to allow agricultural prices 
to fall too low ; on Wednesday, when the debate was on an 
opposition amendment that declared that the Govern- 
ment had allowed food prices to rise too high, both sides 
found it more consistent’to put up a different team of 
speakers. “The flood of economic statistics that gushed 
over these three debates—on- the trend_of the pri¢e and 
production indices, on past and ‘prospective receipts of 
American aid, on the terms of trade and performance in 
export markets—added nothing to the store of knowledge ; 
all the statistics had been published before, although mos: 
speakers showed great ingenuity in the choice of base datcs 

—in order to show that their own side-had béen very able 

and the other side very lucky. 

The most significant feature of Mr Butler’s speech on 
Friday was his response to Mr Gaitskell’s criticism that too 
much of this year’s increase in production has gone towards 
consumption and too little towards investment. The Chan- 
cellor stated flatly that if increased threatened 
inflation or interference with exports, then he would “ be 
quite firm in dealing with it”; but he honestly did “ no: 
think that that state has been reached.” He declared thai 
investment was now “creeping up,” but had had to b 
stimulated by an increase in both production and consump- 
tion ; he would “ watch developments in the three with « 
view to seeing that we get the proper investment we havc 
now authorised in our industrial structure—investment an: 
modernisation.” This emphasis on watchfulness—togethe: 
with the news that a large supplementary estimate will hav: 
to be presented for the Ministry of Food (because of th: 
Cuban sugar purchase and losses on cereals)—led the 
Chancellor to warn “those who speculate about the 
budget ” that he thought “they would be wrong to takc 
too hopeful a view.” 

When he turned to external affairs, the Chancellor implied 
that the main topic to be discussed at next January’ 
Commonwealth conference at Sydney would be the oppor- 
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* 5 kW vision transmitters 
* 3 kW sound transmitters 
* High-gain aerial systems 


* Associated monitoring and 
control equipment 





Marconi’s are supplying the 
transmitting, Studio and ‘O.B.” 
equipment for the new Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation tele- 
vision station at Vancouver, 

Marconi’s have already 
equipped the studios at Montreal 
and Toronto and supplied the 
Transmitters for Ottawa. 

Marconi Television equip- 
ment has been supplied to the 
United Nations Headquarters, 
Venezuela, Thailand and is on 
order for Italy. 

Marconi high or medium 
power transmitters, and high 
power aerials are installed in 
every one of the B.B.C.’s tele- 
vision transmitter stations. 
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A temptation 
to be resisted 


see and approve better things, but 

follow worse.’ Many intelligent men 
and women who approve the worthiness, 
the humane tradition, of the Manchester 
Guardian, themselves read a ‘popular’ 
newspaper. 

The temptation to read some brisk and 

breezy newspaper, more interested in 
millions than in millenniums, is a natural 
one. But those who change to the 
Manchester Guardian—and their number 
is growing—soon come to prefer it above 
all others. 
There is a warmth about the Manchester 
Guardian which delights the new reader. 
By avoiding the two extremes, gutter or 
pulpit, the Manchester Guardian has en- 
deared itself to many generations of decent 
people. If you will turn to the Manchester 
Guardian, you will soon know that it is a 
turn for the better. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester 
Guardian regularly, please write to: The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester, 
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tunity for overseas investment ; about convertibility he said 
only that the necessary pre-conditions “are not yet ful- 
filled,” and he was strangely defensive about the recent 
liberalisation of imports from Europe (without it, he 
believed, OEEC and EPU “would not have held 
together”), When questioned about the dangers of 
American recession, Mr Butler frankly wriggled. He said 
that he had had the opportunity of going to America and 
having a look for himself, as well as of hearing what other 
people thought of the prospect ; but it was not for him 
“to comment upon the economic affairs of another nation.” 
Meanwhile “ without knowing what may arise, the forward 
outlook is not exactly set fair, but is settled from the point 
of view of the balance of payments.” It was not clear 
whether the description “settled” was meant to be a 
meteorological metaphor or to imply a sorrowful belief in 
pre-destination. 


More Money for the Airlines 


HE borrowing powers of the two air corporations are 

being increased to meet their capital investment pro- 
grammes. A bill to raise the borrowing limit of British 
Overseas Airways Corporation from £60 million to £80 
million, and that of British European Airways from {£20 
million to £35 million, received its second reading on 
Wednesday. Introducing it, the Minister of Transport said 
that the two corporations expected to spend a total of 
£77 million, mostly on new aircraft, during the next four 
years. BOAC has so far borrowed {£40 million, and further 
capital expenditure contemplated amounts to £63 million. 
BEA has borrowed {£16 million to date and expects to spend 
a further £14 million. The bill is expected to meet 
requirements until 1960. 

These limits provide little or no margin for any additions 
to their programmes that the corporations may decide to 
undertake. One open question is whether BOAC will 
decide to make a firm bid for the three Princess flying 
boats now offered for sale—and, if so, whether it would 
be at the expense of cancelling orders for other aircraft. 
Since the Ministry of Supply suggested that suitable engines 
could be found for the three completed or partially com- 
pleted Princesses, both BOAC and an independent operator, 
Acquila Airways, have shown interest in buying them—at 
bargain prices and under certain conditions. Acquila’s bid 
is subject to the company’s being given a licence to fly the 
Princesses on certain long range routes already operated by 
BOAC, which would involve a reversal of present govern- 
ment policy by which BOAC has exclusive rights on all 
passenger routes already developed, apart perhaps from 
cut-price “ colonial coach ” flights. 

There may be some purpose in developing routes that 
can be operated by seaplanes, and the Princess is the only 
seaplane of size on the market. But BOAC’s results for 
the first half of the financial year raise the question whether 
it would be justified in undertaking the additional expense 
of developing seaplane services. Its profit, after meeting 
all charges, for the peak months April to September was 
only £123,000, or 1.6 per cent smaller than in the same 
period of 1952. Such earnings are unlikely to be sufficient 
to cover the leaner period of the winter months when traffic 
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is at its lowest. It attributed these disappointing resu\ts 
to the influx—and subsequent exit—of coronation visitors. 
With aircraft flying fully laden ome way, but partly 
empty the other, the corporation’s average load factor {ell 
from 65.9 per cent of capacity offered for sale in the 
first half of 1952-53 to 64 per cent. As BEA’s figures for 
1952-53 had shown, busy traffic alone does not guarantee 
a satisfactory profit ; balanced loads are no less important 
for financial success. * 


Tobacco Comes First 


oBACCco is the first of the surplus American commodities 
T to be sold to Britain for sterling under Section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act. The sale of $20 million worth 
has now been confirmed in London, bringing Britain’s total 
purchases from the 1953-54 American tobacco crop up to 
$80 million ; previously the Treasury had cut its allocation 
for purchases from this crop to the equivalent of only about 
eight months’ normal requirements (thus spending some 
$60 million against about $85 million in 1952-53), and 
had intended the shortfall to be made good from stocks. 
The new purchase, therefore, meets the requirements of 
Section 550 in that it will not displace America’s normal 
sales of tobacco to Britain, nor those of other “ friendly 
countries.” Nor could there have been any difficulty in 
ensuring that prices were “ consistent with maximum world 
prices of like commodities of similar quality.” The 
American tobacco auctions will be over soon, and this 
evidently explains why the sale was not held up until agree- 
ment had been*reached on the other commodities under 
discussion. 

The total value of commodities coming to Britain under 
Section 550 may be between $40 and $70 million, according 
to a recent Treasury communique. It seems likely that 
only tobacco and foodstuffs will be involved. Presumably 
cotton is being excluded because sales of it could be repre- 
sented by Brazil and other countries that grow American- 
type cotton as unfair dumping, and grains appear to have 
been ruled out for the same reason. American beef should 
be eligible—if agreement can be reached on price—and lard 
would certainly be welcome, not least because it would 
assist derationing ; but American butter may run into diffi- 
culties because it has a higher moisture content than is 
allowed by British law, and because the pri¢e the Americans 
would be likely to ask might be much higher than Britain 
pays Dominion producers. The Treasury communique 
revealed that one of the main obstacles to agreement—the 
argument about the use to which the United States would 
put the sterling received from these sales—had been cleared. 
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The money will simply be handed back to Britain and 
written off against the defence programme in the same 
way as the sterling counterpart funds to ordinary defence 
aid. If so, the transaction should be regarded as a free gift 


of tobacco ; but it still differs from ordinary aid transactions, 
h are free gifts of dollars from Britain to use—within 
certain broad limits—as it pleases, 


Funds for Films 


HE Government’s bill to extend the life of the National 

Film Finance Corporation has a sting in its tail. Since 
it was set up in 1949, the Corporation has lent a total of 
{8 million to the film industry to finance production ; of 
this, it has received back only {£2 million. Expenditure in 
film-making is concentrated into a few hectic months 
whereas the receipts from a completed film come in over 
the years, so rapid repayments were not expected. Never- 
theless, the chances that the Corporation might recover 
a significant proportion of this money. have become so 
unlikely that the Government has made provision in the 
new bill for the Corporation to accept shares or debentures 
in any borrowing company in lieu of repayment. Whether 
in these circumstances the Corporation will qualify for 
representation on the board of the borrowing company will 
probably depend on the relative size of the amount in 
question. 

The bill provides for the Corporation to borrow up to 
{6 million from the Board of Trade to make loans during 
the three years from March, 1954, which it can supplement, 
up te {2 million, by borrowing from non-Government 
sources. The Corporation’s accounts to last March show 
that during each of the past two years it has assisted the 
production of more than 75 films, lending for this purpose 
between £1.2 million and {1.5 million annually. The 
Corporation’s report concluded that “if present trends con- 
tinue, repayments during the coming year should keep 
pace with advances.” The provisions of the new bill for 
the take-over of shares, which will be used only when repay- 
ment would seriously disrupt the working of the company, 
may apply more to the Corporation’s older bad debts than 
io its future commitments, The biggest of these is a £3 
million loan to British Lion as working capital. None of 
this has been repaid, and the Corporation reported that up 
to the end of March it has not been possible “for a pro- 
gramme of repayment to be prepared.” 


Financing Aircraft Exports 


A IR FINANCE, LTD., the new institution for the finance of 
A aircraft exports, whose formation by three leading 
London merchant. bankers, in conjunction with the Finance 
Corporation for Industry,.was recorded in The Economist 
of September 12th, has now given some details of the 
methods by which it proposes to do business. The com- 
pany will not hold itself out as open for direct and separate 


Negotiations with prospective overseas purchasers of British 
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aircraft, but, contrary to the first expectations, will in all 
cases dea} with the exporter. This seems to be a sound 
principle, for there is no intention that aircraft exports shall 
be sold on credit unless it is clear that credit terms are 
necessary to enable the sale to take place; nor are the 
company’s facilities intended to displace other and moré 
normal forms of finance—and, in particular, the finance 


that the aircraft manufacturer may be able to provide 


himself. These conditions could not be satisfactorily met 
unless the company’s negotiations were conducted in all 
cases with or through the manufacturer, but the announce- 
ment makes it plain that overseas operators—the prospective 
purchasers—may usefully address preliminary enquiries to 
the company if they think fit. 

When the terms of credit have been agreed between the 
three parties and the finance has been arranged, it is clear, 
however, that the purchaser will become the primary debtor 
to the company—and, indeed, will be the sole debtor to 
the extent of the portion of the liability that is covered by 
a guarantee of the British Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment. Such guarantees will normally be required for all 
foreign orders, and will be arranged by the company. The 
procedure will be for the seller to draw a series of bills on 
the buyer for varying dates for the amount of the credit 
plus the commitment commission charged by the company 
and the commission payable to the ECGD ; the bills drawn 
for the portion of the total that is covered by the ECGD 
guarantee will be specifically without recourse to. the 
drawer, but on the remaining portion, not so covered, the 
drawer will remain at risk in the event of default by the 
purchaser. The bills will be discounted afd retained in 
portfolio by Air Finance, Ltd., and the proceeds will be 
paid to the manufacturer to make up, with instalments 
paid to him in cash by the buyer, the full value of his order. 
The company will ordinarily expect manufacturers to 
induce their customers to pay approximately 60 per cent 
of the order on or before delivery, so that the credit will 
extend to only 40 per cent. It is also intended that the 
credit period shall not usually exceed three years. These 
are conservative terms; but it is to be hoped that the 
technical quality of British aircraft will ensure that Britain 
can command any worthwhile business without the need for 
any more liberal facilities. The balance of payments is 
certainly in no state to support facile long lending even for 
the purpose of pushing aircraft into overseas markets. 


Advance in Commodities 


FTER nearly six months of approximate stability, 
A commodity prices as a whole are beginning to show 
signs of advance. As the accompanying chart shows, The 
Economist commodity price indicator has risen in the last 
four weeks from 90.5 to 92.1 (1952=100). Most commodi- 
ties have contributed to this improvement. Prices of raw 
jute and cocoa have led the field. All the base metals have 
risen in price, though they are now a shade below their best 
levels of recent weeks. Copra and cotton have risen slightly, 
and even rubber has bobbed up by a farthing or two. Prices 
of wool and coffee have remained firm at a high level, but 
sugar has continued to sag and wheat prices have been 
mixed: Chicago futures have risen by some § cents a bushel 
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$1.99, but Canadian. Northern -Manitoba Wheat has 
dropped by about eight cents to $1.90. Though commodity 
prices in general withstood the seasonal decline of activity 
in the summer, the present modest advance can be regarded 
as a somewhat belated response to autumn revival. It has 
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no doubt been helped by the belief that the prospect of an 
American recession seems less imminent than it appeared 
to be a few months ago. But all apprehension will have to 
be swept aside before prices can advance very far. 


Seasonal Rebound in Exports 


RITISH exports staged a welcome rebound in October 
from the low level of the previous two months and 
imports showed only a moderate increase. The provisional 
trade figures put the estimated value of exports at £227.7 
million (f.0.b.), compared with {202.2 million for Sep- 





ee 





(£ millioon—monthly average or calendar month) 
on : : 
| Imports _ Exports |Re-exports Visible 
Ch St eRe eT: fae deficit 
| | | 
1952 
POO 6 ccs essen 290-1 215-1 12-0 63-0 
t 
1953 
lst quarter.... 272-4 208-5 | 10-0 53-9 
9. ce he 2100 | 8-0 73-7 
OE ince use nicens keep a 211-6 _ | 8-5 34-8 
October* ..... | - 279-9 22t-T | 9-3 42-9 





* Provisional figures. 
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tember and a monthly average of {211.6 million for the 
third quarter. Re-exports dlso rose sharply to {9.3 million, 
compared with £8 million in September apd a third quarter 
average of {8.5 million. To a large extent, the recovery 
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in exports last month must reflect the seasonal expans iin 
of trade and industrial output. On an average working .{1y 
basis, total exports rose to £8.8 million in October from 
{8.1 million in the previous month and £8.3 million in 
August, but they were still slightly below the averag- 
£9 million for July, which also had 27 working days. 

The rise in imports was probably wholly seasonal. 
£279.9 million (c.i.f.) in October, imports were {1 
million higher than in September, but only £5.1 mil! 
above the average for the third quarter as a whole. | 
October figures include £5 million for the Canadian-b 
Sabre jet fighters and parts presented to Britain as a ¢ 
early this year. Similar imports in the third qua 
amounted to £8 million a month. The recovery in expo 
and the much smaller: rise in imports reduced the gr 
visible trade deficit by £16.3 million to £42.9 million 
October. This was well below the monthly average 
each of the previous three quarters, and only £1.4 millic 
above the low average of the fourth quarter of 1952. 

Exports to the United States in October, at {13.6 millio 
were slightly below the level of the previous month, b: 
they remained commendably close to the peak averages © 
£13-.9 million a month in the first and second quarters of the 
year. Exports to Canada rose by £1.7 million to {13.; 
million compared with the peak of £15.7 million reached 
in the second quarter and the third quarter average 
£12.8 million. 





SHORTER NOTES 


The members of the trade mission to the Middle Ea 
have now been appointed and the mission will leave | 
a few days’ time under the leadership of Su Edwar. 
Benthall. 


* 


Coal output last week was the highest for some month: : 
moreover the total of 4,657,000 tons was 83,000 tons high:r 
than in the same week last year. With one exception 
weekly output during the past two months has been run- 
ning consistently below last year’s levels. Cumulativ- 
output for the first 44 weeks of the year has reached 188.2 
million tons, some 23 million tons behind last year’s outp 
for the same period. 


* 


The International Bank has made its fourth public issuc 
in the Swiss market. The issue, which has been handled b; 
a syndicate of leading Swiss banks, offers 34 per cent 0 
fifteen-year bonds, and is designed to raise Swiss franc: 
50 million (just over £4 million). 


* 


October broke alf previous steel output records. Crud: 
steel production for that month achieved an equivalen' 
annual rate of 18,462,000 tons, and there is every likelihoo 
that the industry’s output will reach 174 million tons for 
the full year. Ten months’ output has virtually achieved 


that annual figure, and production in November should 
show a further increase sufficient to cover the seasonal fal! 
in December with some margin to spare. 
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Ss pheet: Pease Pea 


PARKINSON & COWAN 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


f a . 7 ~ . . 
| , HE Parkinson and Cowan Group is 
[ , well known for its production of 


|domestic appliances, meters and 
— 


instruments. Italso produces a large volume 


of industrial equipment. In_ particular, 


Parkinson and Cowan Gas Meters operates 


a rapidly developing business in industrial 


heating apparatus, notably in infra red 
drying equipment. The growth of these 
activities makes it necessary to establish a 
new Division of the Group to foster them. 


This Division will be known as 


PARKINSON & COWAN 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


and will operate from 


Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, E.C.1 
| Telephone: Clerkenwell 1766/7 














FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU ON 


NU-SWIFT! 


Fascinating, new, multi-coloured bro- 
chure, ‘’Fire!—Your Dangerous Servant, 
can be yours. It tells you why to get 
Nu-Swift before your fire risk becomes 
3-dimensional. Send for it—NOW ! 
NU-SWIFT LTD « ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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Could more accounting work be done 
... With fewer machines? 


















Sensimatic Control* means limitless 


adaptability in one machine 


BUSINESS NEVER STANDS STILL, and sometimes, 
accounting routines are not flexible enough to cope 
with heavy new commitments. But this doesn’t mean 
that the office need get in arrears with its work, nor 
that a variety of different accounting machines must 
be installed. 

There is one machine—the Burroughs Sensimatic— 
which can be switched in a flash to any kind of 
accounting operation. A single control-unit directs 
the Sensimatic through any four posting operations — 
and there is no limit to the number of different units 
you can use. 

What does this mean? Simply, that a small 
business needs only one of these versatile 
machines to handle ail its accounting jobs; 
that a large organization, as the need arises 
(perhaps, for the “peak-period”’ preparation 
of payroll), can switch every one of its ac- 
counting machines to one kind of work. 


LOW INITIAL COST 
The value of a limitlessly adaptable business tool like 
the Sensimatic is incalculable—but even its initial 
cost is far below that of any.comparable machine. 
You owe it to your business to see it demonstrated in : 
relation to your particular figuring problem. Call 
Burroughs today. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Sales and 
Service Offices in principal cities. 


Cy 


OACTURS HEEL LE LURE ETERMO TERE ED UU ee 


THE BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


is now produced in 5 versions giving as many registers, or combinations 
of registers, as you may need. 


1G tAd iA bad Ls dead 1 LAUD 


SORERPOESTUCTEERE UL LE CHLL CETL EEPEESUOTD A ER UL ECSU REED ULL ELECHEEE EUR EA HH ELA DEA CL ETT ADAM SEEDERS LEED OE EED OEE AE AR ERENT RRR LEE TL EL UNRRRDE HHT 


* THE MEANING OF SENSIMATIC CONTROL 
This sense-plate (the Sensimatic Control unit) guides the 
machine automatically through every mathematical function 
and carriage-movement of a complete routine. Every unit — 
there is no limit to the number you can use — controls any 
four different accounting operations in any combination. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN <:)urroughs 
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BRITISH MOTOR. The pre- 
liminary reports just issued by four of 
the leading motor manufacturers in this 
country—British Motor, Standard Motor, 
Rootes Motors and Rover—all relate to 
very much the same period, the year to 
last July and August. They all show that 
profits have been more or less maintained 
and that equity dividends have been left 
unchanged. In some ways, this is dis- 
,ppointing, for, as the accompanying table 
shows, total British output of cars and 
taxis increased by over 16 per cent in this 
period, as steel became easier to obtain. 
But output of tractors and commercial 
vehicles fell, amd all the ‘companies 


PRODUCTION AND: EXPORTS 
Years to July 31, 


1952 1953 
and taxis I— 4 £ 

duction ...es. Rice 450,992 524,264 

OrtS ited eae 563,823 286,455 

evcial vehicles -— 

CUCHION . sos eee seu ee 247,490 237,039 
wts . i ceeeweteees 140,714 108,266 
uctiOn .. ty anu eek s 130,433 109,412 
tS vice de VERE 115,672 92,018 


became increasingly dependent upon the 
ie market ; in fact exports of cars and 
xis in the year to July 31 last represented 

y about §§ per cent of total output, 

npared with about 81 per cent in 
19S1-§2. It seems clear from these figures 
that the motor companies’ profit margins 
vere dwindling. To some extent this 
narrowing Of profit margins reflected a 
deliberate decision by some of the manu- 
facturers to Cut prices as competition in- 
creased (or rather, as some would say, 
returned) ; but it may also have reflected 

t another rise in rating costs. 

The biggest of the four companies, 
British Motor (which was born from the 
merger of Austin and Morris Motors at 

end of February, 1952) fared rather 
vorse than the others. In the year to 
July 31 last it earned a trading profit 


British Motor 


Company Notes 


of £14,299,644, compared with an 
annual rate of some £17.4 million in the 
first four months of its existence. This 
“ decline” in profits, however, was prob- 
ably almost wholly accounted for by the 
labour stoppage at Austin’s Longbridge 
factory at the beginning of this year. The 
company has, therefore, declared the ex- 
pected equity dividend of 10} per cent for 
the full year (paid on a capital of 
£24,131,799, as increased by the four for 
one scrip issue of shares last December) ; 
this compares with the 17} per cent paid 
for the four months to July 31, 1952, on 
a capital of £4,826,360—and means that 
the annual rate of dividend has been effec- 
tively, though fractionally, raised from 
10 2/5 per cent to 104 per cent. The new 
dividend was forecast by the directors last 
August when they made their successful 
offer for the shares of Fisher and Ludlow, 
the motor body manufacturers. That 
acquisition, following the acquisition of 
Briggs Motor Bodies by Ford Motor, may 
be an even more significant pointer to the 
future competitive struggle within the in- 
dustry than the reinforcement of reserves 
that British Motor, like its rivals, has been 
very careful to ensure. 


* 


STANDARD MOTOR. While 
British Motor’s profits have apparently 
fallen, the trading profits of Standard 
Motor rose from £3,041,443 to £3,121,858 
in the year to August 31st. Yet its §s. 
ordinary shares, at the current price of 6s., 
offer a yield of a full 10 per cent, compared 
with a yield of 7} per cent offered on British 
Motdér shares and of only just over 4 per 
cent offered by the equity of Ford Motor 
(in which a dividend increase is expected). 
The market is warily cognisant that 
Standard Motor’s net earnings still pro- 
vide only a very lean cover on the main- 
tained ordinary dividend of 12 per cent; 


MOTOR PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Standard Motor 





Rootes Motors 
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this dividend absorbs £338,415, or nearly 
twice the sum that the company has 
ploughed back into the business. 

The preliminary report, indeed, 
furnishes’ no evidence why investors 
should radically alter the valuation they 
have placed on these shares. After allow-~ 
ing for an increase of some £93,000 in 
depreciation provisions, the increase in 
net profits from £530,631 to £644,330 
appears to have been wholly due to a 
fall of £105,000 in the tax bill. Moreover, 
the company, with its considerable interest 
in the production of Ferguson tractors, 
is perhaps more dependent than most of 
its rivals upon a rather volatile export 
market; and some fears have been 
expressed that. it may ultimately be 
adversely affected by British Motor’s 
acquisition of Fisher and Ludlow. With 
these doubts in mind the equity may 
remain rather friendless until the com- 
pany’s new venture—the production of 
a baby car—has proved itself. 


* 


ROOTES MOTORS. At the other 
end of the pole from Standard Motor, 
the maintained ordinary dividend of 32} 
per cent announced by Rootes Motors 
absorbs only £178,750 out of a net profit 
of £1,069,262, and the company’s 4s. ordi- 
nary shares are as high as 21s.xd. to 
yield only 6.2 per cent. With such an 
impressive cover upon the dividend, 
shareholders have perhaps little need to 
worry about the slight drop in the 
group’s gross profits (from £3,425,697 to 
£3,307,335) and in net profits (from 
£1,098,148 to £1,060,262) in the year to 
July 31st. Humber, the manufacturing 
division of the group, has also an- 
nounced a fractional decline in gross 
profits from {1,620,160 to £1,604,149. 
Although Rootes—unlike Ford, British 
Motor and Standard—does not intend to 
add a baby car to its range, it has already 
announced its intention to spend about 
£5 million on expanding production. This 
suggests that the policy of conservation 
of resources and low dividend payments 
may have to be continued; and those 


Rover 








july. 31 Years to August 31 Years to July 31 Years to August 1 
| 1953 4952 1953 1952 1953 1952 | 1953 
f f f £ | f f f 
ding profit _.: | 14,299,644 | 3,041,443 | 3,121,858 | 3,800,718 | NS 1,423,547 | 1,454,180 
procinblemhi/e oc le ead econo 0 2,362,910 911.260 |. 1,004,019 378,408 | NS 173,958 | 197,375 
ofit, before Qa... icc ccea+cas 11936734 | 2,130.183 | 2117,839 | 3,425,697 | 3,307,335 | 1,249,589 | 1,256,805 
xation, . ee oe 8115,722 | 1.205.000 | 1,100,000 | 2,270,118 | 2,198,086 928,316 875,003 
et pred pee ee 3,816,745 530,631 644,330 | 1,098,148 | 1,069,262 313,300 | 369,626 
Ordinary dividends ..........e8+++++: 1,393,612 323,032 338,415 170,625 |. 178,750 133,331 | Not Stated 
rdinary dividends (per cent).......-. 10} 12 12 52} | 52} 25 25 
etained profits ......... Bee 2,180,554 72,599 170,915 | 1,085,803 | 1,003,326 147,924 | Not Stated 
i ' S. d. s. d. s. d. 
Nominal Gann same Bae com 0 5 0 : ? 
Market pric 7 0 6 0 26 3 
PORE cbs ch adas bo PTE ee ES 1-6 
Yield (per. Cent): ica sic <aie-v'cs valtig ee 6 7°5 10-0 
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who feel that conservation in planning the 

range of models to be built is the wrong 

way to tackle a competitive market may 

consider that the shares are high enough. 
* 


ROVER. The preliminary report of 
the Rover Company shows that the 
experience of the smaller motor manufac- 
turers in 1952-53 was much the same as 
that of the giants. Its trading profits rose 
fractionally from £1,423,547 to £1,454,180 
in the year to August 31st ; and although 
a fall in the taxation provision has per- 
mitted a rise in net profits from £313,000 
to £369,626, its ordinary dividend (which 
absorbed £133,331 in 1951-52) has been 
left unchanged at 25 per cent. This 
moderate cover for the dividend, together 
with a fear that in a struggle for markets 
it may be the smaller companies that will 
be buffeted the most, finds some reflection 
in the current yield of 7.6 per cent on 
Rover’s 8s, ordinary shares. This is 
notably lower than the yield on the shares 
of Standard, but only a mere fraction 
higher than on those of the giant British 
Motor; since the market for the com- 
pany’s “Land Rover” may prove to be 
less turbulent than that for passenger cars, 
however, the shares are not necessarily 
too dear. 
* 


JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUS. 
TRLES). Thanks, perhaps, to buoyant 
demands from the aircraft industry for 
electrical and mechanical control devices, 
the Joseph Lucas group has reported a 
bigger increase in gross profits than have 
its principal customers, the motor manu- 
facturers. Its profits before tax rose by 
£652,163 to £6,213,581 in the year to 
July 31st. Almost the whole of this 
increase, however, was absorbed by a 
bigger provision for taxation (up by 
£593,841 to £4,996,432), so that its net 
profits rose by only £58,322 to £1,217,149. 
Much of the increase in taxation was due 
to EPL, and the directors—as had been 
expected—have announced an increase in 


the ordinary dividend, though only from 
91/6 to 105/6 per cent. Even on this 
new dividend, the company’s £1 ordinary 
stock units (at the current price of 
47s. 14d.) yield only 4.6 per cent. Despite 
the coming demise of EPL, this yield does 
not look attractive ; it certainly sits rather 
oddly beside the much higher yield on the 
shares of most of the motor manufac- 
turers, on whose orders the group must 
mainly depend. 
* 


IND COOPE. Some disappointment 
has been caused in the breweries 
market by the news that in the year to 
August 31st last Ind Coope’s trading 
profits fell from £2,703,217 to £2,599,641 
and that its dividend is to be left un- 
changed at 12 per cent. Ind Coope has a 
very large stake in the sale of bottled beer 
not only across the counters of its own 
public houses and “free” houses but also 
across the counters of off-licences and of 


Years to Aug. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— Zé 4, 
Prading profit... ...cas 2,703,217 2,599,641 
Depreciation ....sceeecs 412,725 390,706 
Taxation 1,192,137 1,115,954 
Net projit eotaate 2 Bee 770,177 781,935 
Extraneous receipts.... 278,963 428,098 
Availab] for distribu- 
tts. ta keGu awe ee o 874,140 910,033 
Ordinary dividends ‘ 483,207 506,217 
Ordinary dividends (per 
ONES oe kia ak coe ea 12 12 
special repairs ........ a 200,000 
Other reserves 278,469 85,627 
Added to group carry 
torward 5 eae ee oe 1,233 5,749 
5s. ordinary stock at 9s. 0d. ytelds £6 13s. per cent. 


public houses owned by other brewers. 
This market in bottled beer has continued 
to be much more buoyant than that in 
draught beer. But since brewers’ costs, 
particularly distributive costs, have con- 
tinued to rise, it seems likely that the com- 
pany’s profit margins have been squeezed. 
On present indications investors in Ind 
Coope should be able to look forward to 
reasonable stability in both earnings and 
dividends, but perhaps no more than that. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 25th. 
Next Contango Day: November 25th. 
Next Settlement Day : November 17th 


Since Guy Fawkes Day the fireworks have 
been blazing in the gilt-edged marke: 
rather than in the industrial market. The 
advance in gilt-edged has been very strong, 
carrying the Financial Times index 

Government securities to 101.07, the 
highest point touched since November, 
1951. Gains were widespread throughou: 


the longer dated stocks and dealers 
reported some _ switching from the 
“shorts” into the “longs.” In the week 


to Wednesday, old Consols rose from 64 
to 64%, War Loan from 84\% to 85\%, Gas 
(1990-95) from 8414 to 86, and Funding 
Stock (1966-68) from 94% to 95}. This 
advance in Government securities carried 
home corporation and Colonial stocks 
along with it. In the foreign market 
German and Japanese stocks lost a little 
ground at first in the face of end-account 
selling, then rallied on the last day of the 
old account and continued to go ahead 
when the new account opened. The most 
erratic movements were recorded on th« 
first day of the new account in German 
Potash bonds, which spurted abruptly on 
hopes of an early debt settlement and then 
faltered when profits were taken. 

After the disappointing statement from 
Tube Investments had brought the heady 
advance in industrials to a halt, equity 
stocks remained rather dull and listless 
until the last day of the old account when 
fresh gains were recorded in almost every 
section of the market (except that dealing 
in electrical equipment shares). This rally 
was maintained when the new account 
opened, particularly in building material, 
paper making and textile shares. By 
Monday the Financial Times ordinary 
share index had fallen from its high point 
of 131.5 on the Wednesday before to 130.1, 
but by the close of the first day of the 
new account it had again improved to 
131.1. Oil shares did not take part in 
this recovery until the new account opened, 
when Anglo-Iranian led a new rally. 
Rubber and tea shares turned slightly 
firmer but Kaffirs still tended to drift 
slightly lower until they, too, showed a 
slight improvement in early dealings on 
Thursday when all the markets were firm. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 










Security Indices Yields 
1953 re eh 
* Fixed 24% 
Ord. Int.t Cons Ord. 





sargains 















1953, High} 131-5 | 112-15 | N 4) 10,697 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 11) ,, 5, 10,227 

» Low.] 113-9 | 105-68} ,, 6) 9,933 
May 20)) (jan. 5)| , 9) 11,406 

1952, High} 121-5 | 106-66 | ;, 10) 10,179 


(Jan. 1)|(Jan.9)} , 
103-1 | 100-67 
June 24), (Juty 3) 


* July 1, 1935=100. 


10,390 


» Low. 


t 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 














Price BRITISH FUNDS | ,,. i. Gross 
lan 7 AND a xm .. - rice, Yield, Vield 
Nov. 11 GUARANTEED [$9537 goss) S95) | Nov. 11, 
igh Low | STOCKS Bihan “ay S 1953 
‘ > ad. + ‘ ad. 
1004 99% |War Bonds 24% 52-54...) 100% 1008 |6 4 21% 92 6: 
1004 98% Exchequer 2}% 1955 ....| 100 100% :102\;2 44 
108 99} Exchequer 3% 1960... af 102 ¥ f 102% 1:16 0:213 7 
100} 99} Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 1004 997* | 113 0/1219 81 
99 98.4 Serial Funding 13% 1954. 99}. 99% 1:13 81119 5 
10] 100.4, Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 1013 101% {|01910\|;2 6 7 
100 i; #8: |War Bonds 24° 54-56. 100} 100% |1 210/12 7 41 
100 99.4 Funding 232% "52-57... i 100% 1003 17 4\;211 41 
101 99; Nat. Def. 5% °54-58..... 101# | 1018 ;1 5 1/213 91 
1024 99} |War Loan 3% '55-59..... 101% 101#, | 1731;);214 31 
97¢ | 91} Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.; 97% | 97% ,/118 5/13 6 6! 
83 934 Funding 24% °56-61..... 97¢ | 97 +35 11|}2 17 Oi 
924 | 86% Funding 3% °59-69...... 94 | 924 |2 491313 31 
95} | 87% |Funding 3% °66-68...... 94% | 95} a. 22 34 38: Of 
02} | 984 Funding 4% '60-90...... 101% | 1014 {|119 4)315 3e 
91} | 85% Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 912 913 2 6 4$).3.14 3i 
9] 84 i, Savings Bonds 23% '64-67 894 oe is & 243-9 FI 
103% | 100} {Victory 4% °20-76....... 102% | 1023 |2 0 3;};316 5t 
89 3 82; Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.; 895 | 89% 1/2 5 8!|315 11 
95% | 86% Consols 4% aft. Feb.'57..| 94; | 95% |2 6 5/4 4 10/ 
86) 77? ‘Conv. 3$% aft. April "61.; 853 we bon Oe Bee OB 
644% | 57% |Treas. 24% aft. April '75.| 63} 64% |/2 2 8&8| 317 los 
154 67} (Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..| 744 toe 1.4-3 11) 4: 0 -1/ 
94} 874% (Treas. 34% ’77-80....... 94% o° 12 6 51318 21 
944 | 90} {Treas. 34% °79-81....... |} 93% 944 (2 4 7/317111 
854 | 76 Redemption 3% °86-96...| 84; 853 23 8':314 Ol 
87 | T7% |War L’n 33% aft. Dec. 52) 844% 85§* | 2 411/)4 1 Tf 
644 | 58% (Consols 26%. ........... 64 645 2. 2 6f-S:1f -5f 
89% | 83% (Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... | 89} 89% 2 6 8} 31510! 
88 |} 82% (Br. Elec. 3% '74-17......| 88% 88% | 2 511/315 4! 
103i | 99% |Br. Elec. 43% °74-79..... | 102% 163 | 2 3 1,4 1 O8 
943 | 88} (Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... | 939% | 933° | 2 410/317 81 
86% | 76% |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 854 8% 25 0'315 61 
89% | 83; (Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... | 89} 89% 1/2 6 8; 315 101 
101} 954% |Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... | 101% 1012 |2 3 1{;319 101 
86 4 76} |Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... | 848 $2412 3 3)3313 3l 
96 4 914, |Br. Gas 34% We hek ices 96% 94/2 3 8}316 41 
c 100} 98% (Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 100% | 1008 |2 3 9);4 0 Il 
rliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 
1 after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. * Ex dividend. + Assumed 
fe 12 years approximately. 
1952 Prices, 1953 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, Yield, 
~"_|Jan.ltoNovll’ STOCKS AND Nov. 4,Nov.11, Nov. 11, 
Low | High} Low [FOREIGN BONDS 1955 = 1953 1953 
ae i £ Ss. d 
66 814 91? 843 Aust. 34% '65-69....| 908 | 914 | 318 51 
i | 8&6 9544; 91 |N. Zealand 34% '62-65) 95 954 314 Ol 
893 994 93% |S. Africa 34% '54-59..! 984 99 $13 93 
| 60% 73} 66% |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 724* 724 4 2 9 
| 84 95% 90} Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 95 9% |311 21 
| 85} 93 88} 'P.L.A. 34%, '66-71. 93 a oe hoe 
972 1043 | 1014 Agric. Mort. 5% °59 89, 102 102. | 412 Se 
2 | 614 | 77h | 66} Austria 43% °34-59. | 77 20: 1 4S ee 
5 | 214| 8 (Chinese 5°, 1913..... 13 | 133 | Nil 
434 | 70) a3 ME cn caneh cee: bee | es 
45 974 German 46% ........ 953 | 97 
’ 103 139} 139 Japan 5%, 1907......) 1354 135 
= 
ps Pion Last Two | $ z Price, Price, Yield, 
5 v-ll Dividends | ORDINARY Nov. 4, Nov.11) Nov. 1], 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1953 | 1953 | 1953 
: an °% (|* Banks & DISCOUNT eS a 
8 /1h la 9 a Barclays “B’’{1.... 71/6 71/—-" | 410 2 
16/3 6 b 6 a Lloyds “A” £5, {1 pd. 59/6 59/- a 
64 /- 8 b 8 a Midland £1, fully pd... 79/- 19/6 4 0 6 
¥ 99/3 84d 84a N. Prov.“B’' £5, f1 pd.’ 74/6 74/6 411 3 
£ 0/- 9b 9 a Westminster /4,{l pd. 87/6 87/6 4 2 3 
t 67/6 10 b T4a Alexande rs £2 2, £1 pd..| 91/- 91/- ,-3 16 11 
$ 41/44 5 6 5 ajNat. Disc. “B” {1....| 55/- | 55/- 512 9 
i 39 5b 5 aUnion Disc. f1....... 4996 4/6 4711 
52/3 4b 4a Barc.(D.C.&0.)“A"{1 39/6 | 39/6 4 1 0 
: 33/3 96 7 aChart. Bk. of India {1 41/- 2/6 611 9% 
e INSURANCE ~ 
ik |} 85 b 50 aLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/-pd. 9 9 310 8 
174 | 40tb 20ta!Pearl £1, fully pd.....; 214 22 419 2 
5248 | 100tc 105+c\Prudential “A” {1.... 38j*| 38 | 5 0 6 
: BREWERIES, ETC. 
114/9 | 33 b 10 alBassf1............. 127/6 127/6 | 61411 
ot 15/98 | Tas 15 distillers 4/-......... 18 8/- |§ 0 0 
r | ae 10 b 7 a\Guinness 10/-........ 30/9 31/- Ss. og 
8 8 biInd Coope 5/-........ - 6 4 





basis 84% after ¢ apital bonus. 


\ \ 7 bi s epye atter capital bonus. (#) Yield basis 19-7% gross. (u) Yield basis 30%. 
lel asis o 





Last Two 
Dividends 
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(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
, tax free cash bonus ; 
(1) To latest date. 
(q) Yield basis 20%. 


ree of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (@) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
¢) Lo earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2°, centenary bonus ; vield basis 14%. 

9 months ; yield basis 16%. (j) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not ine lided in yield. 
(p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not inc luded in yield. 








ORDINARY 
i) | STOCKS 


: ENGINEERING 
124. Bis. EE ee ee eck 
5 a\Cammell Laird 5/-.... 
S aGuest Keen N’fold £1.} 
gry ems £2 oral 
TEXTILES 
4 a Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 
12 Brit. Celanese 10/-....! 
The Coats (J. & P.) Ce caa 
5 a.Courtaulds {1 ....... 
5 a|Lancs. Cotton {1..... 
16 }Patons & Baldwins iil 
ELECTRICAL 

12}b\Assoc. Elect. {1...... 

8 b Brit. Insulated {1.. 
5 a English Elect. {1..... 
746 General Elect. £1... ..} 
Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
34a Bristol Aero 10/- 
645 British Motor 5/- 
7$c\De Havilland {1 
15 c\Ford Motor {1....... 
6 a Hawker Siddeley {1. .| 
25 c\Leyland Motors £1...) 
2 a\Raleigh Ind. {1...... 
5 a Rolls Royce {1...... 

12 «Standard Motor 5/- 

SHops & STORES 
5 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
3746 Debenhams Re 6s ves 

5 aiLyons (J.) “A” £1.. 

35 b Marks & Spen, “A” 5/4 


eee 


20 a Woolworth 5/-....... 
Om 

5 a Anglo-Iranian {1..... 
24a Burmah Oil {1....... 
12 b Royal Dutch 100 fi... 
10tb Shell Reg. £1........ 
5ta' Trinidad L’holds 5/-. .| 
SHIPPING 

24a. Cunard {1 .......... 
6 aP. & O. Def. f1...... 
10 c'Royal Mail £1....... 


MISCELLANEOUS {| 


5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. {1. | 6 


15 ¢ Bowater Paper {1....| 
4 aiBrit. Aluminium {1..| 
6%+a Brit. Amer. Tob, 10/-.| 
3 aCanadian Pacifie $25.) 
6jaC arreras ““B’’ 2/6 eeees 
10 a Decca Record 5/-. 
17$c\Dunlop Rubber £1. 
6 amp. Chemical {1. 
$}a Imp. Tobacco f1..... a 
-35ciInter. Nickel n.p.v.... 
74a'London Brick {1..... 
ShaiTate & Lyle {1...... 
74b Tube Investments £1.) 
24ai'Turner & Newall £1. .| 
84b Unilever {1 ......... 
TEA & RUBBER 
74c\Allied Sumatra {1....} 
4 cJhanzie Tea f1...... 
5 a United Sua Betong {1 
MINES 
20 a Anglo-Amer. 10/- .... 
534 bi Blyvoor 2/6......... 
60 a'Daggafontein 5/-.....| 
80 a De Beers 5/- Bearer. 
17}¢\ Johannesburg Con, a 


d, 


* Ex dividen 


York Closing Prices 


>t 
Am, Smelting.| 29} } 285 
Am. Viscose ..' 36 | 38 
el. of ‘Amer..| 20} 214 | 
hrysler .....| 67§ | 66% 
ven. Elec.....)' 83 83} 
ven. Motor...| 60}.} 59 


;oodyear ....| 51} or Ww Vestinghose| a4 
| 4 | 


Inter. Nickel... 39} | 37 
* Ex. dividend. 


See ee May TD 
ere 


ee er * s 


op 
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(d) Yield at 754% of face value. 
yield basis 18-6°%. 
(m) Yield basis 10°% after capital bonus. 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. 
(v) Yield basis 74%. (w) Also 24% tax free out of capital profit. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeare;. | 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Nov. 7th Western Europe : 
t a t 1 & 1 C S Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Nov. 7: 
PASI WEE, F. . 5 hohe cds cansecee's Oct. 24th British Commonwealth akacon This wee 
External: Trade: :3<5:0..000050%% Oct, 31st Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 24: 
Industrial Profits ...:........... Oct. 17th United  Sratee ek hicascss Oct. 3] 
World Tiatle.:..cicicwcns Oct. 17th ’ 
Be a Gite. giclee as 
UK Production and Consumption 
M-Monthly averages or calendar months. W= Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period, 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 
Unit ner or 
1950 1951 | 1952 July | August | Sept. | July August | 5S 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : | 
AR intestines ious y 0 ees sain sade taal 1948 = 100 114 117 | 114 110 | 105 125 1261 
Mining avid: Quareyio® ..55 62 2s Sdn vewe ces 104 108 109 85 92 
Bullding and contractin wath ib hie a nah 105 101 i 104 } eee gee 
is, electricity and water.....:.......045 116 124; 127 =... 108 
Manufacturing, total .;...........s.s0s+. 116 121}° 115 | 13 106 
Engineering, shipbuilding, ele ctrical goods sa 116 127 | 127 | — i ise 
VOR Ss oi he oe we ew decks beeen ed 2 121 124 | 124 ' 131 | 
Cheratcalidrades 5 is wocasc c'egsss cass 124 134} 132 see 
Textiles and clothing..............-005 117; 116 | 99 
i | } 
BASIC MATERIALS i 
Production of : 
GN heads. kb anak ccaee aes | W |'000 tons} 4,149| 4,275| 4,332 | 3,376] 3,637| 4,424 
PRRAPOR: beads kes Kb ah eNOS 6 Cowes 1 W = 185 | 186 202 202 204 | 14 
Ste gots and castings ............000e iw S 313 301 310 | > Sty 291 17 
Bde a M ; 150-2 | 133-8] 125-5 | 147-3 | 152-8 | 
t 3 WwW ic 10-46 | 10-13 10-32 9-91 9-20} 
} tS: yo ierds iN owe aan eeue M | mn. kwh 4,543 | 4,964 5,166 | 4,489 4,391 
i i ' 
MANUFACTURING | | | 
Textile production : 
Ces ai RIOR oon i eR eS Oe eee |W mn, Ib 20-23} 20-71 14-82 | 15-46 15-99 19-43 
Wotated Marts io... i o54 ss cee Poe i M a 18-91 16-61 14-84 | 18-32 | 12°94 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ......... i M 30-94 32-00 23-59 | 37-06 28-76 ) 
“t staple fibre.... | M 14-44 13-93 10-59 | 318-22) 13-01 ] 
e- WOWR oi vee Sods ea hess | W | mn, yds 40-8 42-3; 32-5 284 = 35-9 5 
Wok fabrics, WOVOR. . 6c. ies cers ss sscens | M imn.sqyds 37-5 | 34-8 31-5 | 360) 24-7) 
Saene ee | 
ars and chassis .,......-..000¢ W | 7000s 10-05 | 9:15| 8-62 | 13-21} 7-26) 1 
Comt 1k vehicles and chassis .......... lw : 5-02) 4:96) 4-65 -33} 457} 2-87; 4 
Metal-\ oa ing machine tools ...:......... M | ’000 tons 9-63; 11:09 12-58 11:82 | 11-78 T+ 88 | 
Internal combustion engines.............. | M "000 BHP 298 | 353 351 508 | 332 265 | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | | 
Permanent houses eet (*) i | 
rea okies ats Makes cece | M "000s 16-51 } 16-24) 19-99 | 27-21) 24-84) 28 
For private « WRMDIS C5 on S04 ha be 8 oo 2 ob } M | 5 2-28 1-88 | 2-86 i 5-55 5-52 | 
For iocal housing at ithe yt rities te cis ale oe M | 13-64} 13-55 16-11 ; 20-09 18-04; 20 
CRE os dene rates ook vs vudeu oaetun | M | 0-60! 0-81] 1:03 1-56{ 1-27} 1-64 
; 
WHOLESALE SALES8(‘) | 
Texti le houses : Av. value i 
tal he ome SRI ies ots oko ESS aS ba ee 11950=— 100) 100 104 | 90 67 78 | , 
“ ymen’s and children’s wear......... = 100 | 100 90 66 85 | 9 
Men’s and boys’ wear ..........ccceeec, 100} 104 82 70 68 | 9 
Piccs-GOOMh kes fisevis Cha vceaieiabes 100 | 103 | 68 56 58 | 
i j i : i 
RETAIL 8ALE8(}) pe) | 
a retailers : | Weekly | 
RIPE a av. value 100 | 109 | 117 124 113 } 
Clothing and footwear... .6....eeeeeeeene 11950 = 10 100 | 110 | 110 117 90 | 
Hous hold nile beso pe celle cece eens = 100 | 108 | 102 113 96 | 
} | j 
independent ‘retailers : | 
Clothing and footwear. ............ 0.008 5 100 100 | 95 101 78 | 
i BOM RODGS 3S asain veces cbs ee ee i i 00 112 109 111 | 106 | 
| 
STOCKS Po | | 
Basic mane i | 
bal, distributed {9 adic. ose s dscns’ cus os | | 090 tons} 12,423} 16,115 | 16,311 17,767 | 15,815 | 15,881 | 17 
HON, 5. is lek eeeb WETS Wines canis cs Fee Pi aoe 995 | 585 739 816 914|  958|- ...- 
Copper (*): cli veanin <b onde eins bad 104-3} 193-4] 132-0 121-2 | 198-6 | 27-4 
SHURA 6a a wd WR Be erwin nie gic.e pn Sina Hin 81-1; 99-4: 2118 199-1 | -4/ 142-8| 121-9 
Nempntlnt svn saaciaty ape yea 6 unig blin'cne é! 99-0; 109-9 189-7 166-8 | “O:} 143-1 |. 136-2 
SHORRIOG 5S a oa a Ss ok sdb ened 000 stds. 217 724 616 672 753 804 
Textiles : lAv. value 3 ee at ge BS 
Vholesale houses, tot OS sii teas ree [E950 = 100 86 | 129 | 74 98 3 994° 104 | 102 
Large tetailers, ck othing and footwear (*)..< : ss 89 | 106 | 92 97 ‘-Joo}* 105 | 
ar : { i ; 


(*} Great Brit 


110. 


(*) Provisional estimate, 











* £ Scluding government stocks from August; 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 






Coal 





Crude petroleum 


Electricity 
















M y averages or " | , $$ 
re ‘ 5 straliz Canat ; is i ¢ ’ . i nae , i d 
lar months Austr use Canada India |S, Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India (N. Zealand) S. Africa 
‘000 tons 3 million kwh aks cous Seen 
1938 cds veetteees 973 805 | 2,362 | 1,305 MOS Xs 363 | 2.180 | 118 478 
1951 peste sanaege 1,468 1,216 2,869; 2,142 | 508 12-5 875 4,785 | 489 288 972 
1968......sscacuneneee 1,620 1,153 3,019 | 2,235 | 646 14-7 942 | 5,149 | 517 ose 1,045 
1953 | i 
May ....:»aesaeeaaanee 1,390 917 3,196 2,322 782 15-7 1121} 5,758 | 560 336 1,149 
June ..... sense phones 1,469 939 2,912 | 2,279 864 15-2 1.160 | 5,265 | 549 277 1,134 
lu cde vale eee ; 754 | 2,343 1,017 “{ 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
Monthly averages or : N. i By: Pray the At 
endar months Canada | Rhodesia} Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia! Canada India | S. Africa | Australia! Canada S. Africa 
000 tons 7 ‘ 000 fine ounces . es 
athe’ 17-7|- 17-7} 42] 30-0} 5-31| 100 96 | 78 | 25 | 132-7} 394] 1,013-4 
Gl .......scapebemeenee 18-1; 25-9] 8-8} 50-4] 5-49} 122 _ 265 125 83 74-6 366 | 959-7 
908... .. .«ccucgbeeneeey 17:2 25-1 | 8-0}; 48-7) 5-24) 137 277 132 103 81-9 373 | 983-3 
1953 
May... ctasseewieecel 17:9 27-9 | 75| 45:61 4-66 172 329 125 111 87-0 369 | 997-9 
JOR... :kkesrk ein wan 18-8 32-0 | 75) 444] 4-16 172 315 115 110 96-5 362} 969-8 
july ... 2,0 0s eos 16-8 31-0 | 6-5 50-7} 5-91 179 288 104 109 79°6 ics 1,030-1 
August ....\viesb cameos 16-2 28-8 | 9-5 51-1 5-77 | TOR} se fe 112 ae ¥,017-4 
Sey Os ck ohne dees 11:7] 25-5] 8-5 47-5 4-51 sek URS) Sa ae on | 1,000-9 





EXTERNAL TRADE © 























































Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
Monthly averages o i 

ender sneeee : Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports 

; mn. fA : mn. C$ mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 
1938... cig coe ees 10-6 11-8 56 | 11 PANE Be gs 4-62 4-76 ‘3 - 7-97 2-71 
195] Ee ae 61-8 81-8 340 330 795 619 17-21 20-61 135-0 212-8 39-17 28-82 
195% (oe Sag eed 87-5 55-7 336 363 550 482 21-04 20-00 178-3 167-4 34-83 28-02 
eek 44-2 3°3 421 385 561 410 12-51 25-80 67-3 113-0 36-09 27-66 
Tic ang a 42-0 714-6 406 416 514 401 16-06 23-36 57-9 107-6 33-03 24-54 
<c'ggeipe et =e ae 398 515 400] 17-62] 13-00] 102-4} 126-7] 38-46] 26-40 
: Se ee ae 0: EL SE eee eee Seen eee 








t 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES * 





Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 


















| aan ie .. | New tetan | S to | S. 
Australia| Canada | India aed |S. Africa | Australia| Canada India | z.rjand | Pakistan S. Africa | Rhodesia 
End of period: mn. US dollars Pisa ER 31t- oe - 100. : Ete oe oo 
TOVC< ae a zs Peers ‘ i= ks | | 7 ' i ; | Ti 
ee | 20; 485 | 41 259 69 6}... et 68 
195] «ay eee ee 1016 1,326 | 1,888 | 127 386 146 118 107 119 99 116 122 
195g || ||": SPS eeraaaness 04g} 1'864| 1.729; 120 381 170 121 105 129 101 126 133 
195 | 
, 20 322 119 108 | { lll 129 137 
orstseeeenseesens a are 108 | = 306 117%) 119 112 | 133" 110 131 137 
ly «ea | Pre] rie} = zn] 382 ff gl = Po Bp ee 
August 2.5.43 06 Tee oS ae Lim | 1,716} 220 261 119 4 198 t- ee a 
mber os Fi ee 1,732 219 265 120 | ese eee eee 


Annual figures of electricity production in Australia are for 12 months 
monthly figures for New Zealand siprenet seat ae a 
in is primé tal. (3) General trade {including re-exports) except for Canada, which is speci: 
lia Ksnade Pra S.Africa which are f.0.b. ; exports are f.0.b. rade for India and Pakistan includes that 
12 months beginning April lst of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. 
entral bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. 


hs ended March 1949, as 100- for S. Africa relates to Europeans only (°) Average of second quarter. 


(') Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. 
ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April Ist ; 
‘otal generation, (#). Copper production is smelter ; 
‘rade only, Imports are c.i.f. except for Austra 
solng by land; annual figures for India are for ; 

| Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and ¢ 
Cost of living for B 


t 


akistan is based on 12 mont 
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Financial Statistics | 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETUKNS 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET “peste 
For the week ended November 7th there was | At last week’s Treasury bill tender the sa ‘ 
an ee om a Awe ater wowet et market maintained its bid at £99 9s. 6d. 
9 cing ut 5 ‘ comparec ante . - 
’ n ing F i 78 351 ODD ‘a ae seieeh us week | «per cent for the £220 million of — a Nov. 12 | Nov tl 
ind a surplus of £32,541,000 in the correspond-| offer ; total applications for this reduc ; Seaver i 
ing period last year, bringing the cumulative offer rose from the already high total o loons Dense: 
deficit to £305,077 000 (£520,386, 000 in 1952- — £385 9 million to £392.5 million, and the Notes in circulation ...... re 1,539 44-9 
Net expen e -line”’ absorbed | rae as ‘ | Notes in banking dept... : } 0-4 
1 939 000, e eae ing — cant cumulative | Market’s allotment fell to the quite excep- | Govt. debt and securities* as 1571-7 
/ f ) OX I ging > < L £ . ; . . ~ = . ) _ 
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FISONS LIMITED 
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LARGER SALES AND TRADING PROFIT 


CRIPPLING EFFECT OF TAXATION 


fhe sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Fis Limited will be held on December 
71 Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
rhe following is the Review of the Chair- 
mi vir F. G. C. Fison, circulated with 
ihe accounts for the year ended June 30, 


Directors: Mr D. J. Bird, who has 
been « Director of the Company for 24 years, 
has appointed a Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr G. V. K. Burton, one of our younger 
executives, has been elected to a seat on the 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Sales for the year were £26,441,000 
against £21,975,000 in the previous year. 
These figures include the sales of Fisons 
Chemicals Limited (£3,442,000). It is 
mteresting to note that the official estimate 
of the cost to the farmer of fertilizers bought 


n the United Kingdom for these two years 
1952-SB 5 cceeus £54,689,000 
1952-53 ccesheataa £63,290,000 


The consolidated trading profit of the 
Group was £2,413,485 compared with 
{1,602,958 for the previous year. The addi- 
tonal productive capacity created by our 
capital expenditure during recent years 


became more fully employed and con- 
tnbuted considerably to the increased 
profits earned. 


I referred last year to the serious effect 


pon industry of the present burden of 
taxation and to its crippling effect upon 
development in the chemical industry. This 
year we have had to provide for taxation no 
less than £1,650,303, compared with 
{808.885 last year. Included in this figure 

estimate of £316,000 for Excess Profits 
Levy against a provision of only £3,000 last 
ve rhe Excess Profits Levy continues 

eration until December 31, 1953, 
sO 1 for the year in which we are now 
u half our profits will be subject to 


O ish resources at June 30th, as shown 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, were 
00. The greater part of this was 
in short-dated Government Stock 
which has since been converted into 
finance our stocks of raw materials 
i¢ t season’s trade. 


FERTILIZERS 


i vear I told you that we were planning 

‘onsiderable expansion in sales for the 

tar 1952-53. Our forecast proved to be 

' The total.sales of fertilizers in 

the British Isles recovered from the de- 

Pressed figure of 1951-52 as is shown by the 
following table : 


1949.50 . 4,316,000 tons 
1950-51... 4,023,000 tons 
1951-52... 2,740,000 tons 
1952-53 4,020,000 tons (estimated). 


(he sales for 1951-52 proved to be con- 
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siderably lower than the estimate made by 
the Government at the time of the issue of 
our report last year. However, the figures 
for that year are of little real value as a 
guide to consumption because of the 
stock piling which took place in previous 
years before the removal of the old 
subsidy. 


During the past year the new subsidy 
operated for the whole period and no doubt 
was a contributory factor to increased con- 
sumption. We well maintained our share 
of the total trade of the country and our 
triple superphosphate and high-grade com- 
pound fertilizers based upon triple super- 
phosphate were in great demand. 


As in the previous year, a substantial con- 
tribution to our profits came from our 
interests in Corby Basic Slag Limited and 
Nitrogen Fertilizers Limited. Our _ horti- 
cultural trade also showed a very satisfac- 
tory expansion in sales and profits. 


I have no reason to think that the demand 
for fertilizers during the year in which we 
are now trading will be less than in the past 
year. Indeed, on the assumption that the 
marketing plans for agricultural products are 
settled in a satisfactory manner, and given 
favourable weather in the spring planting 
season, my view is that there may well be a 
further increase in consumption of fertilizers, 
and we are making plans accordingly. 


FERTILIZER FACTORIES 


We have continued to maintain our fac- 
tories in good working order. That we were 
able to meet the exceptional demand in the 
spring of this year reflected great credit upon 
our Production Department, which success- 
fully planned to make record deliveries. In 
order to relieve the heavy burden on our 
producing units, resulting from the farmer’s 
inclination to take the bulk of his deliveries 
at the last moment before the spring sowing 
season, we have introduced a new price struc- 
ture which shows considerable advantages to 
our customers if they order early. There is 
every indication that this policy is having 
the desired effect, and this should lead to 
more orderly deliveries in the spring. 


Our Immingham factory operated very 
satisfactorily, although not at full output 
due to sulphur restriction. The technical 
improvements which I mentioned last year 
have* borne fruit, improving our products 
and reducing our costs. We pursue a pro- 
gressive technical and engineering policy 
throughout our factories and can claim, I 
think, to be in the forefront in our industry 
in these matters. 

Our relations with the Trades Unions con- 
cerned with our employees remain cordial 
and we have engaged in discussions with 
them on action to be taken for better educa- 
tional facilities and for improved 
productivity. 


RAW MATERIALS 


The year under review was characterised 
by improvements in the terms on which 


certain of our major raw materials are “pur- 
chased. The indices of our raw material 
purchases declined over the year from 214 
to 184. These reductions were in part the 
result of reductions in freight, but also were 
due to an easing of the supply position, and 
to strenuous efforts on our own palit to 
obtain better terms from the producers. The 
cost of imported raw materials represents a 
very high proportion of the price which the 
farmer pays for his fertilizers, actually be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of the selling price 
being raw material cost. In consequence, 
skilful buying, based on an expert knowledge 
of market conditions and forecasting of 
trends, assumes very great importance. It is 
not intended as a criticism of Civil Servants 
or their methods if I say that in our estima- 
tion our purchases today cost less than would 
have been the case if Government bulk pur- 
chase had continued. The argument for 
bulk purchase has always relied heavily on 
the aggregating of individual orders to pro- 
duce large totals, with a consequent improve- 
ment in bargaining power. This is a very 
important consideration under private or 
public enterprise, but it is not the only one, 
and in particular the ability to make fore- 
casts based on close knowledge of industry 
and willingness to assume the serious risks 
inherent in relying on such forecasts, are 
equally important, and these are not spheres 
to which the Civil Servant’s organisation and 
methods are best suited. 


In previous years I have devoted a good 
deal of attention to the sulphuric acid situa- 
tion, of which material we are one of the 
largest consumers in Great Britain. The 
supply position has been favourable during 
the year, and although we are large buyers 
of sulphuric acid as well as producers, we 
welcomed the decontrol of sulphuric acid 
prices which took place. There has been no 
reduction in acid prices, and on the whole 
this was not to be expected since they had 
been maintained at very low levels not con- 
ducive to maximum efficiency, by the method 
of price control. 


One aspect of Government policy insti- 
tuted by the previous Government and per- 
petuated by the present Government, is 
entirely unsatisfactory to us and we believe 
to industry in general.- That is the use of 
sulphur for acid production as a so-called” 
“ balancing factor ” to make up any deficiency 


-of short supply left after all other sources 


of production have been fully utilised. We 
are large consumers of sulphur, and although 
we were accorded in the past year fair, and 
entirely equitable terms according to the 
policy laid down, I do not think that the 
policy itself is sound. The alternative 
raw material for the major part of acid 
production is pyrites, largely imported from 
Spain. 


At present prices acid made from pyrites 
is entirely uncompetitive with acid produced 
from sulphur, and the fact that the former 
material has been given official preference has 
resulted in acid prices being higher than was 
necessary. It is common knowledge that 
sulphuric acid is one of the most im- 
portant basic materials used by industry 
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- and pursuance of this policy has, therefore, 
added a needless burden, small in some 
cases but large in others, to the costs of 
industry. In its larger aspect, Government 
policy in regard to sulphuric acid capacity, 
the chief point of which was to increase 
modern pyrites burning capacity, thus re- 
ducing excessive dependence on sulphur, was 
entirely correct in my view. 


The capacity having been laid down, how- 
ever, the country should have been enabled 
to take advantage of the most favourable 
situation as regards either of the principal 
raw materials ; that is to say, when sulphur 
was available and cheap as in the past year, 
emphasis should have been placed on that 
material, whereas if sulphur becomes scarce 
and dear, then emphasis should be placed on 
pyrites. The complicated and _ restrictive 
scheme which has been forced on the indus- 
try as a result of the mistaken Government 
policy, does not allow us, or other major 
users, to take the maximum advantage of the 
world market situation as regards sulphur 
and pyrites. I very much hope that this 
policy will be reconsidered in the near future, 
and a more realistic, commercial, and liberal 
attitude adopted. 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Towards the latter part of the year which I 
am reviewing, some uncertainty developed in 
the mind of the farming community in regard 
to Government agricultural policy. This 
was due to a number of factors, not the least 
important of which was the situation in the 
United States where substantial surpluses of 
farm produce were built up and farm income 
showed declines for the first time in a con- 
siderable number of years. This signalled the 
temporary, as I believe, end of a period of 
world shortages of the principal agricultural 
products. The Government in this country, 
on the other hand, wish to take advantage 
of favourable trading conditions in world 
markets, and to introduce more flexibility 
into agricultural marketing in this country. 
In spite of assurances, the farming com- 
munity has become seriously unsettled, 
and undoubtedly fears that there may be 
some return to the “cheap food policy ” 
of the inter-war years. I do not think 
that these uncertainties are justified, but 
the fact that they exist is in_ itself 
important and liable to affect the individual 
farmer’s policy, and in consequence his pur- 
chase of fertilizers. 

It would be most unfortunate, both for the 
country as a whole and for the individual 
farmer, if he were to follow his natural 
inclination, and to reduce his investment in 
fertilizers as part of a general -policy of 
retrenchment. On the majority of farms in 
this country, the usage per acre of fertilizer 
is substantially below optimum, and there 
is virtually unanimous agreement amongst 
agricultural scientists on this point. What 
is not so obvious to the farmer is that ferti- 
lizers reduce the cost of producing many 
crops. It would, therefore, be more logical 
for many farmers to increase their usage of 
fertilizers. The Government, of course, is 
well aware of the value of fertilizers to the 
farmers and the national economy, and has 
encouraged their use by substantial subsidies. 
I do not think, as I suggested in my review 
last year, that this is the most effective 
nethod as changes in Government policy in 
this respect have an extremely unsettling 
effect, however temporary, on the farmer and 
the fertilizer industry. 


I think the sphere in which the Govern- 
ment’s initiative would be the best exercised, 
would be in a substantial increase of expendi- 
ture to educate the farmer where necessary 
in the value of fertilizers. Such education if 
carried out intensively is very expensive, and 
to further increase our own expenditure in 
this direction would inevitably lead to 
increase in selling prices, which would be 


liable to criticism and misinterpretation. It 
is the natural reaction of the customer in 
the face of heavy advertising to conclude that 
he is paying more for the product than 1s 
necessary. This is in many cases a mistaken 
view, as advertising enables markets to be 
enlarged with a consequent reduction in 
costs. The view exists, however, and sets 
certain limits to the activities of commercial 
enterprise. , 


As I have indicated above, I do not think 
the Government will seek to evade its 
responsibilities under the Agricultural Act 
of 1947, but the formulation of plans to 
implement the policy requires good will 
and a broad outlook on both sides. 
More important still, in my view, is that 
the national organisations representing the 
farmers should carry public opinion with 
them, for no Government, whatever its com- 
plexion other than a Totalitarian Govern- 
ment, can in the long run pursue a policy 
which has not the support of the mass of 
the people. 


ASSOCIATED FERTILIZER COMPANIES 


Our associated companies in Canada, South 
Africa and Rhodesia have again had success- 
ful years. 

In Canada conditions were particularly 
difficult owing to the collapse of the potato 
market, but our sales were slightly in excess 
of those in the previous year though our 
profits were a little down. 


In South Africa the demand for granular 
fertilizers is increasing and we are erecting 
a new plant to produce granular fertilizers 
in the Cape Province, which is planned to 
come into preduction early in 1954. 

In Rhodesia the fertilizer trade is largely 
dependent on the tobacco industry. Sales 
of tobacco for the past year have been a 
record and, given favourable weather condi- 
tions, it is anticipated that production during 
the coming season will be stepped up from 
105 million Ib to 125 million Ib thus ensur- 
ing an increased demand for fertilizers. We 
have cordial relations with the Rhodesian 
Tobacco Research Board which has recently 
published its recommendations as to the 
type and quantities of fertilizers that should 
be used to increase the yield of tobacco per 
acre. 


NORTH EAST YORKSHIRE POTASH 


The exploratory work carried out by 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited and- 
ourselves in North East Yorkshire has proved 
the presence of extensive deposits of potas- 
sium salts. Methods of working . these 
deposits are under consideration with a view 
to making the potash available for British 
agriculture. 


FISONS CHEMICALS LIMITED 


In previous reports I have referred to the 
intensive task of re-organising which we have 
been carrying out in certain constituent 
companies of this group, and it is therefore 
disappointing to record that a deterioration 
in market conditions has prevented us from 
reaping the full reward of this work. The 
largest Company in the group, however, re- 
turned substantially improved results, and 
Bengers Limited, although showing de- 
creased profits, do so largely as a result of 
a falling off in demand for certain raw 
materials supplied to the pharmaceutical 
industry. The demand in the previous year 
had been exceptional and the very competi- 
tive conditions both in home and export 
markets, resulted in a substantially reduced 
off-take by the pharmaceutical industry in 
this country. On their own ethical medical 
products, this Company also showed satis- 
factory progress. Continuing the trend of 


last year, a very severe decline was again 
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registered in our sales of pharmaceutica! fine 
chemicals for the reasons already meni oned 
Our interests in this field depend largely on 
direct export as well as on the supply of 
raw materials to manufacturing houses, who 
in their turn export finished products. The 
most intense competition has prevailed jg 
export markets, and we have therefore ex. 
perienced a decline both in turnover ox this 
side of the business and in profitability. [py 
my view some rationalisation of this industry 
is now overdue. 

The publication of the classified lis: of 
products for the use of doctors has led 
to a considerable upheaval in that par; 
of the pharmaceutical industry selling pro- 
ducts for prescription by the medical 
profession. Comparatively few of the 
group’s products have been affected, un- 
like a number of other companies where 
virtually the whole of the catalogues 
have been placed in unfavourable classifica- 
tions. At the same time the efforts to reduce 
the cost of prescribing which have led to 
this and other measures, cannot but affect 
us, and we, in common with other manu- 
facturers, must strive to reduce costs to the 
minimum. “I am afraid that it is only too 
likely that the results of the Government’s 
efforts in this direction will be to reduce the 
willingness of manufacturers to invest large 
sums in research and development, and the 
marketing of new products, and this country 
consequently may fall still further behind the 
United States in this direction. 

We have spent considerable time and 
energy formulating a policy to deal with 
great changes which have recently occurred 
on many sides of the business of this Group, 
and while I cannot forecast any reduction 
in competition, rather the contrary, I believe 
that our strenuous efforts and constant 
improvements in organisation and efficiency 
will enable us to fare better than many of 
our competitors. 


RESEARCH 


During the year plans have been prepired 
for a major extension of the research activities 
of the Company. A farm of some 400 acres 
has been purchased at Levington, six miles 
from head office. Here will be carried out 
field trials of new fertilizers and other agti- 
cultural chemicals. The farm will be equipped 
with all facilities for the testing of new fer- 
tilizers, and of the best methods of using 
them. 


Levington, however, will be more than aa 
agricultural testing station. Plans are in 
hand for the erection on the farm of a com- 
prehensive block of Research Laboratorics, 
mainly .devoted to fertilizer technology, but 
capable of pioneer work in any aspeci of 
chemical and biological research necessiry 
to keep your company in the forefront of 
progress. I should, perhaps, give you aa 
assurance that there will be no unnecessary 
duplication of the work going on at any of 
the Government Research Stations. Sicps 
have been taken to make our plans knowns 
to the Agricultural Research Council and to 
ensure that good relations will be maintaincd 
with Experimental Units operated by ttc 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


The research work of the station will be 
closely linked with our Advisory Services, 1d 
Dr R. Stewart, the Director of the Station, 


will also be the head of the Advisory Servic*>- 


In this way our research and developmet 
wil! be kept intimately related with the nec«!s 
of the agricultural community. 


The farm at Levington was chosen at'¢ 
careful consideration of the large number 0! 
factors which are relevant to the setting 
of a comprehensive Research Station 01 
modern lines. But some of the field exp:' 
ments will need to be checked on other so\'s 
with different climatic and drainage con: 
tions. The work at Levington will therefore 
be reinforced by a subsidiary station in tlc 
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West Country and by the organisation of 
special tests, where necessary, on various 
farms throughout the country. The full 
é ec will, of course, take some years to 
complete. 

STAFF 


We continue to have the benefit of most 
efhcient staffs in our offices and factories. I 
have already referred to the fact that our 
relations with the Trades Unions remain 
cordial. My colleagues and I would like to 
express again our great appreciation of the 
services rendered to the Company by all those 
working for it, both at home and abroad. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
CASTINGS COMPANY 


DIVERSITY OF ACTIVITY 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Aluminium Castings Company, 
Limited, was held on November 6th at 
Glasgow, Mr R. K. Calder, chairman and 
joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The trading result for the year now under 
review was disappointing, and there is little 


consolation to be derived from the fact that 
other manufacturers engaged in the elec- 
trical appliance industry suffered a like 


experience. The diversity of activity within 
the group proved a useful buffer, however, 
and in the circumstances I feel that the 
outcome for the’ year is Teasonably satis- 
factory. 

When I made my statement to you last 
year I indicated that there were then distinct 
signs of improvement. I was unable to 
foresee, however, that within a few weeks’ 
ume there would be initiated a national 
agitation for the abolition of purchase tax. 
The effects of the agitation, which started 
in the autumn of 1952 and was fanned by 
powerful organs of the daily press, touched 
off a “ buyers’ strike,” which lasted some six 
months and resulted in a most drastic—in 
other circumstances it might well have been 
a catastrophic—decline in demand for elec- 
trical appliances. As a result our output 
m that field declined by some £750,000, a 
very substantial proportion of the group’s 
toial activity, 


In spite of this and owing to increased 
output in other directions, trading profit fell 
by no more than some £67,000, being 
£147,501 as against £214,769. 


At Burnley we suffered a slump—I use 


ihe word adyisedly—in the sale of washing 
machines, particularly in the last six months 
of the year, offset partly by the growing 
level of output on the jet engine programme. 
Your board is satisfied that the jet engine 
work being undertaken is no longer a mere 
temporary rearmament effort but is a well- 
established addition to the activities of your 
Burnley company. So much so that special 
arrangements, including. the provision of 
further factory space, will now be required to 
cope with the healthier order position pre- 
vailing in the washing machine market and 
the heavy forward orders on the jet engine 
programme, 
Aluminium Bronze Company failed by 
some 10 per cent to hold the record out- 
put achieved in 1951-52, but rising costs cut 
severely into profit margins. 


_ Atkinson's Agricultural Appliances, Limited, 
'ully justified the hopes which I expressed last 
year, and output advanced by some 75 per 
Cent, the bulk of which arose in the last few 
months of the year, when output was more 
‘han doubled. Im the current year this in- 


creased rate of output has been more than 
maintained. 


Scottish Aluminium Ware, Limited, failed 
to hold the improvement recorded in 1951-52. 

The plating and metal finishing division of 
the group—represented by the Verichrome 
Companies at Walsall and Larkhall and 
Makmoroom Limited—all suffered setbacks 
common to that trade, and output fell by 
some 30 per cent, with the result that small 
losses emerged over the division as a whole. 
Conditions in the current year show a reason- 
able degree of improvement. 


The parent company’s foundry at Greenock 
had a poor year due to a marked decline in 
the demand for sand castings, a situation 
which has continued into the current year. 


Last year I ventured a cautious prophecy 
which was nullified within a month or so as 
a result of the almost overnight collapse in 
the public demand for electrical appliances. 
This year I might feel tempted to repeat the 
prophecy, but I will content myself by re- 
cording that to date the current year shows 
an expansion in output of almost one-third, 
with an even better showing in earn‘ngs. 


Your directors are at present negotiating 
for the acquisition of a further business, but 


I regret I am not yet in a position to make 
a Statement. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
_ At subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ings resolutions increasing the authorised 
share capital were approved. 


HAROLD WESLEY 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Paper Products 
| 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Harold Wesley Limited was held 
on November 5th in London, Mr Percy Day- 
Winter (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1953: 


During the period under review, in 
common with other paper converters, we 
experienced certain difficulties, due to further 
falls in paper prices coupled with a falling 
of trade generally. The loss of sales, how- 
ever, was compensated by additional business 
in connection with the Coronation. Stock 
losses at the end of the year and losses 
incurred during the year due to fall in price 
of raw materials have been taken in the profit 
and loss account. The stock depreciation 
reserve of £20,000 has been retained intact 
once again. 


The paper situation has undergone some 
change since my report of a year ago and 
the tendency is for prices to remain stable 
and in consequence a more even flow of 
orders is resulting. 


A pleasing feature of sales has been the 
increase in our export business, in particular 
to the United States and Canada. 


Your company’s subsidiary, Wesley & 
Clark Engineering Company, Limited, is 
working fully and produced approximately 
the same profit as the previous year. They 
have a reasonably well-filled order book for 
the current year. 


The factories of your company are fully 
employed and a considerable amount of over- 
time and double-shift work is in operation. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 14 per cent, making 23 per cent for 
the year, was approved. 


HARMONY GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


* (Inc. in the Union of South Africa) 


MR P. H. ANDERSON ON 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


At the third annual general meeting of 
shareholders, held in Johannesburg, on 
November 6th, Mr P. H. Anderson, the chair- 
man, in the course of his remarks, said: 
Development continues to indicate good 
mining conditions and up to the end of 
October the total development footage accom- 
plished since these operations started in 
February was 14,550 ft. 5,866 ft. had been 
advanced on the Basal Reef horizon, and of 
this 5,640 ft. had been sampled, 5,330 ft. or 
94.5 per cent proving payable, averaging 
15.33 dwt. over a channel width of 43 inches, 
equal to 659 inch dwt. 


The main haulage on 6 level to connect 
the ventilation shaft with No, 3 shaft was 
holed five days ago on November Ist. Con- 
sequently the various restrictions applying 
to a single entry mine have been removed 
and, though the scale of operations can be 
only slightly increased due to the limited 
hoisting capacity of the ventilation shaft, 
underground conditions will be considerably 
improved. 16 Winze, which is being sunk 
also to connect the shafts, had 2,840 ft. to 
go at the end of October and is not expected 
to hole unul about September, 1954. 


In the ventilation shaft area good progress 
continues to be made with the development 
of the initial stoping area. 6 level drive has 
now been stopped temporarily while work is 
concentrated on footwall haulages and on 15, 
16 and 17 raises. These three raises are 
spaced about 800 ft. apart and are being put 
up to 2 level, a distance of 1,750 ft. up dip to 
the east of 6 level. If progress continues to 
be made according to plan it is expected that 
by the time the mine is scheduled to go to 
production in July, 1954, a block of ore 1,750 
ft. by 1,600 ft. will have been opened up in 
this area, and a fair proportion of the 10,500 
ft. of face in the three raises will have been 
prepared for stoping. Development rock is 
being hoisted and dumped on a stock pile 
at the ventilation shaft and this ore together 
with that from mining operations will be 
transported to the reduction plant by road 
pending the commissioning of No. 3 shaft. 


No. 3 shaft has progressed satisfactorily 
and at the end of October had reached a 
depth of 5,247 ft, feaving 130 feet to be 
sunk to its final depth. The ore and waste 
boxes and portions of the ore and waste pass 
systems are nearing completion, and most of 
the stations and a temporary pump chamber 
required for the initial stages of operations 
have been completed. Equipping should 
commence in January end the shaft is 
expected to be ready. for operation as the 
main hoisting shaft shortly after production 
commences. 


REDUCTION PLANT 


Construction of the first 45,000 ton unit 
of the reduction plant is well advanced, 
although there have been one or two minor 
delays in erection. This unit is scheduled 
to start operating in July, 1954, and a second 
unit of a similar size a year later. No deci- 
sions have yet been taken regarding the 
possible further extension of the reduction 
plant or when the sinking of the proposed 
second hoisting shaft will commence. 


A suitable site for this shaft has been 
Jocated by the drilling of borehole L.R.Y 
which has also yielded encouraging reef 
values. The results of the second deflection 
of the borehole were published yesterday 
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and these, taken in conjunction with the 
results of the original borehole and the first 
deflection (which was drilled from just 
above the Basal Reef) gave the following 
averages: the two intersections of the 
Leader Reef at a borehole depth of 4,978 
ft. averaged 0.9 dwt. over 56 inches, equal 
to 50 inch dwt. The three intersections of 
the Basal Reef at a borehole depth of 5,028 
ft. averaged 18.34 dwt. over 71 inches, 
-qual to 1,302 inch dwt. In addition, inter- 
esting values were obtained on the “A” 
Reef horizon at a depth of 4,555 ft. In 
the original borehole this reef assayed 5.3 
dwt. over 88 inches equal to 466 inch dwt., 
and in the second deflection 4.2 dwt. over 
84 inches, equal to 353 inch dwt. As all the 
other boreholes on the Harmony property 
have given unpayable results on this horizon 
it would appear that the pay zone located by 


borehole L.R.9 is of limited extent. It 
should, however, be possible to test the 
potentialities of this payable zone at some 
time in the future as the proposed No, 2 


is likely to intersect it. 


Lf 
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URANIUM PRODUCTION 


The construction of the uranium plant to 
handle the residues from the first two units 
gold reduction plant is making fairly 
steady progress but it will probably not be 

ymmissioned until two or three months 
ifter the gold plant has commenced opera- 
tions, Shareholders will have noticed from 
the recently issued prospectus’ that uranium 
production, although it is only a by-product 
xf gold production, is expected to yield con- 
siderable additional profits to the company. 
Vaiues have been encouraging and it is esti- 
mated in the light of ore disclosures to date 


of n 


that the profits, after allowing for loan 
redemption and interest, earned from the 
uranium plant during the period of the 


izreement with the Minister of Mines will 
be of the order of one-third of the working 
profits from gold mining, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
ESTATES 


MR H. T. KARSTEN’S ADDRESS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Fast Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited, was 


heid on November llth in London. 


In spite of the severe drop in the average 
sale price of our crop, the net result, after 
taxation, of the year’s working is only £50,000 
down at £91,703 and the board proposes a 
dividend of 10 per cent for the past year. 

During the year 4714 acres were replanted, 
making a total of 1,839 acres as at March 31st 
last, and the board have authorised. the 
replanting of a further 544 acres during the 
current year. As it takes about seven years 
to bring replanted areas to maturity, the cost 
during the coming years will be quite sub- 
stantial and the board have therefore decided 
not to undertake any new replanting during 
the next financial year. The board realises, 
however, that we shall have to resume our 
programme in order to get our estates 
replanted with first-class material as early 
as possible, and for this reason we propose 
to place some £40,000 to general reserve, 
leaving £58,489 to be carried forward. 

The crop estimate for the current year has 
been put at 3,300,000 Ib. 


I am afraid I can give you little encourage- 
ment about the market for our product for 
the near future. There does not appear 
much chance of any real improvement to a 
higher price level. Our endeavours must be 
to improve our estates and the work on our 
estates so that we can reduce our cost of 
production, and I can assure you that your 
board has this very much in mind, 


The report was adopted. 


KOLAR GOLD MINING 
COMPANIES 


(Mysore, Champion Reef, Ooregum, 
Nundydroog) 


At the annual general meetings of the 
above-named companies, held at Oorgaum, 
Mysore State, on October 29, 1953, at which 
the results for the year ended December 31, 
1952, were considered, Mr J. K. Lindsay, in 
the chair, referred to the accounts of the 
companies. The following dividends have 
been paid: Mysore 5 per cent, Champion 
Reef 6 per cent, Ooregum nil, Nundydroog 


545 per cent. 


Since the close of the year under review, 
the market values of the United Kingdom 
Government securities held by the com- 
panies have improved and on October 15, 
1953, were: Mysore £152,635, Champion 
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At the Mysore and Nundydroog me-: in, 


. » 
Mr Lindsay recalled the remarks ie 
chairman last year regarding the inte:tion 
to put these companies into volunriry 


liquidation as soon’ as it became possib|- to 
do so without jeopardising the posit vf 
the respective KGF Companies. | 
expected it will be possible for the \\ 
KGF Company to dispense with 
support of the holding company in the 
part of next year provided no unfo: 
circumstances arise in the meantime. 
the assessments have been settled it wil! io 
be possible to distribute all the assets. On 
the Mysore Company going into lig 
tion, however, it may be possible to 
tribute to stockholders the shares in 
KGF Company and thus avoid the | 
super tax which the holding company ’ 
on the dividends received from the K‘\F 
Company. 


The financial position of the N 
droog KGF Company is not yet 
enough to dispense with the support of 
holding company especially in view o! 
capital expenditure which will be nece 
for the proper development of the \\ | 
Reefs. For this reason and because of d 
in the settlement of the income tax a 
ments, the directors regret they are not 
in a position to recommend that the Nu 
droog Company should be put into liqu 
tion in the immediate future, Such a re 
mendation will be made as soon as p: 
cable. 

As was explained in the circular dated 
July 28,. 1953, to the stockholders of 
Champion Reef Company, the intended 
liquidation of the company will «have 
remain in abeyance for some time as 
support will be required by the KGF ( 
pany to assist in financing the purchas 
the Ooregum Mine. 

At the Ooregum meeting Mr Lind 
said that to the great regret of all concerned 
the mine was closed on July 9th after o 
sixty years’ successful operation. It is 
possible at this stage to estimate the ret 
which shareholders may expect on 
shares when the company is liquidated 


The intention is to put the Ooreg 
KGF Company into liquidation as soon 
the clean-up and dismantling of the 
have been completed. 


As shareholders have been informed, 
liquidation of the Ooregum Holding C: 
pany will follow that of the KGF (© 
pany. 











Mr H. T. Karsten, the chairman, presided, Reef £120,824, Ooregum £81,595, Nundy- The reports and accounts of the four 
and in the course of his speech said: droog £135,750. panies were adopted. 
NOTICES vided for the officer and his wife once each way during each 


GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 


POST OF MANAGING DIRECTOR 
CORPORATION 

post. 
established by Gold Coast Ordinance No. 35 of 1952, has been set up 
Tema, near Accra, for a population of 50,000 to 
ort under construction there. 
irdinance is based on United Kingdom New Towns legislation and 
the duties of the Managing Director include responsibility for certain 
obligations laid upon the Corporation such as the produc- 
Pian, the préparation of annual accounts for audit 


VACANCY FOR 
TEMA DEVELOPMENT 
Applications are invited for the above 
to reaie a town atl 
80,000 to serve the major new 


Statutory 
tion of a 
and of 


Master 
an annual report. 


The Managing Director is a member of the Corporation and shares 
In addition, as its Chief Execu- 
organisation to 
He will co-ordinate the work of the various branches of 
legal, 
architects and town planning and estate management, It 
will be his duty te co-ordinate the Corporation’s work with that of 


with 


tive 


it the responsibility for policy. 
Officer he is responsible for 

into effect. 
the organisation, 
accounts, 


the 


administrative and 


of service. 


medical 
The Corporation, 
rates. 


Coast, Melbourne 
details of 
December 19, 1953. 


The 


carry policy 


engineering, health, <1 of Residence 


Length of tour 12-15 months. 
be required to travel by air. 
for a maximum of 3 children under 13 years of age once a 
Vacation leave with pay; seven days for each month of service. F 
: and dental 
Furnished quarters available at low. rental. - Income tax at | 
. Kit allowance on first appointment £30 
candidates should BP 


their age, 


Successful candidate 
Free air passages will also be provid 


attention provided for officer and fam 


United Kingd 


ly in writing to the Commissioner for the G: 
ouse, 


Aldwych, London, W.C.2, giving b 
qualifications and experience not later th 


, Persons who applied previously and who w: 
not informed that an appointment could not be offered should mer: 
advise that they are still interested. 


MNHE Econornists’ “Bookshop, ‘11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, Lond 
W.C.2, invites you to’ submit lists of books on Economics, His‘: 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded) 
Se a available for conferences and schools at 
uring 
August and September, 1954, 
University College, Hull. 


Halis 
the Easter vacation and the months 
Further particulars from the Registra 


he Harbour Authority responsible for developing the port. Appli- “ , : 
ants should be not léss than 35 years of age, and should have held he SALE.—The Economist: April, 1944—April, 1952 (2 miss! 
positions of comparable responsibility in major development pro- 1949). Investor's Chronicle: 1943-1952:—-Box 377. 
jects. Preference will be given to candidates with previous ew SENIOR Technical Executive required for important industria 
Pete eo oom employment overseas, preferably in West ‘I company. Experience of non-ferrous metals essential and prov: | 
frica, is almost essential. abili O~- j oti - Ow 
Terms of Service: Appointment will be on contract/gratuity terms lity to co-ordinate production afid.research departments. : 


for a five-year period. 
dated per annum, 
A gratuity at the 


accordin 
rate of 


> 


Salary will be from £2,600 to £3,500 consoli- 

to the qualifications of the candidate. 

50 for each completed three months of 

satisfactory service will be payable on final termination of the con- 

rac\. Free passages on first appointment and on leave will be pro- 
(Continued in next column) 


ledge of yellow metals an advantage.—Box 382. 


Coe ere conditions suggest need for modern marketins 
Methods research, 

considering’ change, 
Box 381. 


advertising and sales promotion manag: 


has. successful experience consumer field 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 
Special Departments at the Bank’s 
London City Office, at the Principal 
Glasgow Office, and at the Head 
Office are fully equipped to handle 


every description of Overseas Bank- 
ing Business. Enquiries are invited. 


Principal GLASGOW Office: 
110, QUEEN STREET, C.1. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 


AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


KLEINWORT, SONS 
& CO., LTD. 


Established: 


CUBA 1792 LONDON 1830 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


20, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
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wherever you do business 
in Canada— 


Name any productive activity in any part 
of Canada—from Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia across Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
to British Columbia and the vast Northwest 
Territories. 


Wherever men are at work anywhere in 

Canada, you will find one of the more than 

600 branches of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce equipped to serve you. 


Enquiries invited 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.3 


Head Office : Toronto 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 


The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed ta Chapter 7) 
the Laws of Hong Kong. 


Capital Issued & Fully Paid Up $20,000,000 
Reserve Funds Sterling £6,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Members... $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN: GC. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER: MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
London Managers: S. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.8.6 
BRANCHES: 


BURMA INDIA MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Bombay Johore Bahru Livilo 


. CEYLON Calcutta Kuala Lumpur Manila 


‘ alacca 
eee INDO-CHINA Muar 

CHIN: aiphong enang 

Shanghai Saigon Singapore SIAM 

Singapore Bangkok 
(Orchard Rd.) 

Kobe Sungei Patani 

Osaka Teluk Anson UTD. KINGDOM 


DIJAWA (JAVA) 
Djakarta JAPAN 
wee 
FROPE 
Hamburg ne London 
Lyons NTH. BORNEO 
Paris Brunei Town 
HONG KONG MALAYA Jesselton 
Hong Kong Cameron Kuala Belait U.S.A. 
Kowleon Highlands Sandakan New York. 
Mongkok Tpoh Tawau San Francisco 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive — - a Peon Executors is also undertaken by 
nk’s Trustee Companies in 
HONG KONG LonDon SINGAPORE 





S. JAPHET & Co, Loto. 


LONDON 





Merchant Bankers 


60, LONDON WALL, 


Central 2363 








THE 


STANDARD BANK 
F SOUTH AFRICA umitep 


s in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the | 


Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


i 

| 
Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of | 

} 


Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
pital Subscribed - - - - £12,000,000 | 
ipital Paid-up - - - - - £7,000,000 | 

Reserve Fund = - ° - - - £7,000,000 | 


\0 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 | 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, €E.C.2. | 


_WEST END Branch—9- Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. | 
| 


HAMBURG Agency —  Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, || 
JTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN | 


RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted | 


at all Branches and Agencies. 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


orice’ » 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WES! END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES fl STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN. FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS, 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA, VENEZUELA AND ON THE WEST 
AFRICAN COAST. : 


SUBSIDIARIES IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL. 


Central Office: PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CAPITAL PAID UP.- - £1,400,000 
RESERVES -_ - - = £2,300,000 


DIRECTORS : 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., 
Chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
SURVEY 


This series of articles, surveying salient trends in international banking and in monetary policies 
overseas, is complementary to the similar survey of banking in Britain and the British Common- 


wealth published on Fune 20th last. 


In these two half-yearly features, THE ECONOMIST con- 


tinues the tradition of its ANNUAL BANKING SUPPLEMENT, which has been published for many 


years. 





Softening the 


W HATEVER else happens to the American economy, 
the Eisenhower Administration has decided—after 
some old-fashioned mutterings to the contrary—that it shall 
not crucify mankind upon the cross of the sound dollar. It 
has, very wisely, devolved more power and responsibility 
on the Federal Reserve in the fight against economic dis- 
order ; and it has voiced no objections now that the “ Fed ” 
has chosen to turn its sentries in a new direction—on guard 
against deflation. The change of front, in response to a 
change in threats, has taken place as swiftly as any sensible 
liberal could ask for. It has also taken place against a very 
difficult political background. 

To understand that background, it should be recognised 
that the Federal Reserve’s uneasiness about the former 
Government’s monetary policy was contingent rather than 
current. The “ Fed” was reasonably happy about the way 
current monetary policy was working out, at any rate after 
the famous “ accord” of March, 1951 ; but, in view of its 
previous experience, it was not unnaturally afraid that 
complications might arise if ever renewed inflation 
should make a switch from a neutral to an aggfessively 
tight monetary policy desirable. If a new shock effect ever 
had to be imparted and active steps had to be taken to 
drive Government borrowing rates up—well, the pessimists 
argued, the Truman Treasury still included many people 
who would wax very cross about that. 

Inevitably, this minor and hypothetical cause for concern 
about the Truman Administration’s monetary policy was 
magnified into something quite different during the election 
campaign. President Eisenhower’s economic henchmen— 
or rather their speech-writers—fought that election on a 
Promise not merely to resist further inflation but to roll 
back the inflation that they alleged was currently in 
progress. This so-called “sound money” doctrine was 
fven more frightening than the Truman Government’s 
suspected lingering predilection for a “flabby money” 
policy ; for it should have been evident that America 
Was not caught up in. any menacing inflationary 
spiral at the time of the election, on any of the 
three criteria by which an excess of demand over supply 
can be measured. Stocks were not being drawn down ; 
they were rising rather alarmingly. America, admittedly, 
was beginning to lose gold ; but to pretend that it was in 
balance of payments difficulties was merely comic. And 


Sound Dollar 


consumer prices had risen by little more than 1 per cent 
on the year, while wholesale prices had fallen sharply. 

On balance, although a watch still had to be kept 
both ways, there seemed to be more danger of 
the emergence of a lack of demand than of a 
surplus of it; and this danger was intensified when 
Marshal Stalin, inconvenient to the last, died on 
March 6th. From then on the danger was clear. As the 
standard bearers of the sound dollar charged dour-faced 
out of the smoke of their victorious battle there stood, at 
the tip of Mr Randolph Burgess’s leading lance, not the 
dragon, nor even a windmill, but the fair maid prosperity 
herself. It was a very embarrassing position for a knight to 
be in, if he was to retreat without looking silly. 

It is greatly to Mr Burgess’s credit that he did retreat, 
or rather that he allowed himself to be bustled unpro- 
testingly back from the battle. For three frightening 
months, from March through May, it did not look as 
if he would allow this. This was the period when the 
Treasury bill rate, which had gone over 2 per cent for 
the first time during the usual winter squeeze at the end 
of 1952, not only kept above 2 per cent but climbed up 
to the peak rate of 2.42 per cent (at the first June tender). 
This was also the period of that much misunderstood opera- 
tion, the floating of the long term 34 per cent Government 
bond. 

The muddled apprehension that was aroused in economic 
circles by this operation was due, once again, to the blatant 
over-simplifications of Republican oratory. “Over three 
quarters of the debt,” declared Mr Burgess in a speech at 
a bankers’ convention, “ matures within five years or is 
maturable at the option of the holder of the debt. That is 
unsound financing.” It would have been more accurate to 
say that it was rather inconvenient financing in 
the special circumstances of the American political 
and economic scene, There were two reasons for 
this. First, the short term structure of the debt 
allowed the commercial banks to hold a large portfolio of 
one or two year maturities which they could liquidate with- 
out serious loss even if the Federal Reserve resorted to a 
policy of credit tightening ; in other words, funding issues 
were desirable to make the commercial banks worried—if 
the need to inject worry should arise—about their liquidity. 
Secondly, the “Fed” had found that frequent re- 
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funding operations led to recurrent trouble between it 
and the Treasury. Experience had shown that it was only 
when the Treasury had no large early maturities to handle 
that it was willing to leave monetary policy in the unfettered 
control of the “ Fed” ; and the more completely American 
monetary policy is left in the hands of the “Fed”, the 
better for the whole free world. 

It was for this reason that the “ Fed ” welcomed the rela- 
tively small—$1 billion—issue of a 30-year 3} per cent 
bond in the spring, the first long-term Government issue 
since the war years. The issue received ample subscriptions 
from the insurance companies and pensions funds at whom 
it was principally aimed ; it also, however, attracted sub- 
scriptions from some speculators who wrongly assumed that 
the authorities would wish to support the new bond at a 
premium, found out their mistake too late and then realised 
the security at a loss. But the temporary difficulties into 
which the bond market was plunged by this manceuvre 
had no serious deflationary consequences ; and both this 
issue and the (very successful) tactic of offering investors 
the choice between a one and a three-and-a-half year 
maturity for a short-term refunding operation in 
September should be regarded as sensible steps that 
were designed to make a tighter monetary policy 
more effective if—with the emphasis on the if— 
the need for such a policy should arise. The impression 
that these operations had no more than this purely 
precautionary objective was strengthened when Mr Burgess 
suggested to the banks last June that they might find it 
wise to lengthen the average maturity of their bond port- 
folios. There was, of course, an element of inconsistency 
in this speech, which implied that the Treasury was going 
to indulge in what Mr Burgess considered to be sound 
financing but that the bankers ought to indulge in what 
they had been taught to regard as unsound financing ; 
but it was a sensible inconsistency, of the sort that Mr 
Burgess’s style of oratory is peculiarly well fitted to 
propagate without a blush. 

The real cause for concern about American monetary 
policy throughout the spring and early summer lay, there- 
fore, not in these refunding operations but in the course 
of the “ Fed’s ” day-to-day operations. In January, after 
the usual end-year squeeze had brought the commercial 
banks to the discount counter (discounts, in American 
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terminology and in the chart below, mean borrowing from 

the Federal Reserve), the “Fed” raised its official 
rediscount rate from 13 to 2 per cent. This move, again, 
could be defended as a mere precaution ; the real question 

was whether the “Fed,” by standing aside from market 
operations, was going to make this more burdensome dis- 
count rate effective. Up to May, as the chart shows, it 

was very effective. All through the period when the 
Treasury was in seasonal budget surplus the “ Fed ” 
refrained from purchases of Government securities, and 

the Treasury bill rate crept up to its June peak of 2.42 

per cent, compared with about 14 per cent a year before 

This trend set in just at the time when it became clear 

that the Administration was going to follow a tight enough 
taxation policy to try to bring down the overall budget 
deficit from $9.4 billion in 1952-53 to (according to the 
current estimate) $3.8 billion in 1953-54. If the new 
fiscal year, to June 30, 1954, was going to see a budgetary 
turn-round of this order, plus higher interest rates, plus 
cooler war, plus the automatic “corrective” factors that 
many people professed to see in the American economy, 
then it was obviously likely to be less inflationary than 
19§2-53—and, as the outside world saw it, 1952-53 had 
not been inflationary at all. A very great deal depended, 
therefore, on whether the “Fed” would continue its 
restrictive policy when seasonal pressure reasserted itself 
on the money market after the turn of the fiscal year (when 
the Treasury’s accounts would swing into seasonal deficit 
and when demand: for commercial loans from the banks 
would show a seasonal rise). 

This worry went out with the spring. Already, in late ; 
May, there were some signs that the “Fed” was coming : 
back into the market ; by June it was back there in real 
earnest and pumped out some $1,000 million in new 
security purchases in the course of a few weeks. Then, on 
June 25th, it announced a relaxation in member bank reserve 
requirements that released another $1,100 million of cash. 

The transformation to a policy of easy money was thus 
complete. It is true that the “ Fed’s ” purchases of securities 
have not been heavy since this transformation, but 
this has been because seasonal demands upon the moncy 
market have been much lower than usual. The Treasury 
has been borrowing less, partly because of its approach to 
budgetary balance and partly because the unfortunate Con 
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oressional decision to maintain the ceiling on the national 
debt has forced the Treasury to run down its cash balances 
rather than resort to borrowing operations. Moreover, 

seasonal expansion in commercial bank loans since 
the mid-summer low point has been only between a 
half and two-thirds as much as last year—a sign partly 
of the decline in stock-building (which has prompted some 
scople in this country to allege that the “ recession ” has, 
at least to some extent, already begun), but partly also of 
the fact that a change in the system of anticipatory tax 
vayments has led some businesses to switch their peak 
; srrowing from the autumn to the spring. But the general 
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assumption that the “Fed” now stands ready to pump 
in any money that is demanded has done much to steady 
nerves, in Wall Street as well as in banking circles. Up 
to June there was real reason to fear that the mild defia- 
tionary spiral into which America already seemed to be 
toppling was going to be aggravated by orders to the 
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“Fed” to conduct a bizarre game of musical chairs, with 
money being made scarcer and scarcer as borrowers (and 
thus openings for new employment) became fewer and 
fewer ; now the “Fed” has put out as many chairs as 
there aré players—and, if it is not putting out new chairs 
every day, that is because no new’ players are coming 
forward. 

The question remains: although it can now be assumed 
that the “Fed” will not do anything to intensify any 
incipient deflation, can it also be assumed that it will be 
able to do anything to alleviate it? So far, the effect on 
interest rates has been diverse. The Treasury bill rate, 
aided by the reduction in short term rates in Britain and 
elsewhere, has of course fallen notably ; it was down to 
1} per cent at the end of last month, fully 4 per cent 
lower than a year before. Since the end of September the 
rate offered on prime commercial paper has fallen in three 
successive stages from 2} to 2 per cent. The Federal 
Reserve’s rediscount rate and commercial bank loan rates 
have not so far been lowered ; but the banks undoubtedly 
feel much freer to make loans to sound borrowers than they 
did six months ago. 

The new easing of rates and of screening requirements 
does not, of course, mean that many businesses will wish 
to borrow if they fear that production may be unprofit- 
able—nor does it mean that the banks will necessarily 
be willing to lend to the few that might like to try. But 
there is some confidence that lower interest rates might 
help to revive housing expenditure (in fact, the figures for 
mortgage loans—though not yet for housing starts— 
suggest they may already be doing so). Moreover, the fact 
that America’s dearer money policy after March, 19§1, 
proved much more effective than even its strongest advo- 
cates had forecast has led some people to hope that 
monetary policy might prove no less surprisingly effective 
now that it is operating with arms reversed. At worst, the 
world is being given a chance to see. 


Europe’s Flexible Money 


HE revival of monetary policy as an economic regulator 
in Western Europe has become more firmly consoli- 
dated in the past twelve months—although the pressures it 
has been called upon to regulate have abruptly changed. 
Last year Europe was still fighting against inflation and 
external deficit ; this year the disinflation and the marked 
improvement. in its external balance of payments have 
permitted a general easing of monetary discipline and 
in appreciable reduction in money rates. If the key- 
note of an orthodox monetary policy is the use of 
netary weapons as the primary means of adjusting 
national economies to changes, in either direction, in 
economic circumstances, then orthodoxy has now won a 
remarkably complete victory in all but a few of the countries 
of Western Europe. 

The shortness of the period during which this revival of 
nonetary policy has taken place makes this achievement the 
more notable. Before the outbreak of the Korean war, as 
an article in last year’s International Banking Survey pointed 
out, there had been a marked dichotomy in European 
countries’ attitudes to the use of monetary policy. Three 
important countries only—Germany, Italy and Belgium— 
had attacked their inflations with the classical weapon of 


the interest rate ; the rest—and in particular Britain, France, 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries—had kept their 
Bank rates pegged at low and often ineffective levels, 
and had relied instead upon budgetary and physical controls 
in their efforts to counter inflation. In consequence, the 
flexible manipulation of short-term interest rates was con- 
fined to the first group of countries ; and inevitably—as 
Table I shows—there were wide variations in levels of 
rates of the leading central banks of the whole area. 

The differences between the monetary attitudes of 
the two groups were far less marked, however, in 
long-term rates; the British Government by 1947 and 
Sweden two years later had learnt that the degree of govern- 
ment support needed to maintain permanently low yields 
in the gilt-edged market necessarily involved a quite dis- 
astrous inflation of the supply of money. The only two 
European countries whose long-term rates have been main- 
tained consistently low are Norway and Switzerland ; and 
in Switzerland the exceptionally low yields are a quite 
undesired natural result of the glut of investible funds that 
have accumulated since the war. 

The change in the pattern of official discount rates that 
developed in the post-Korean inflation is plain to see. The 
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central banks in the “ orthodox ” group naturally raised their 
rates first ; but, speaking very broadly, it can be said that 
most of the countries of the whole area were at last moving 
their rates in the same direction at roughly the same time. 
Table I does not, moreover, tell the whole story ; Denmark 
and Austria must be added to the list of converts to the 
practice of flexible adjustment of money rates ; and Sweden, 
whilst maintaining its rigid government-dominated interest 
rate structure, also raised its Bank rate in December, 1950 
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Switzerland, the only western European country that left 
its discount rate unchanged during the inflation that fol- 
lowed the Korean war was Norway. 

Hardly less striking than this measure of synchronisa- 
tion of rate movements has been the narrowing of the 
divergence between the level of rates. At the beginning of 
1950 every one of the six countries included in the table 
maintained a different Bank rate ; today, the rates of the 
three leading countries—Britain, France and Germany— 
coincide (at 3} per cent) and the spread between the rates 
of all six countries has been reduced to 14 per cent. From 
1951 onwards the changes in rates begin to assume a definite 
general pattern, where previously they had reflected only 
uncoordinated individual trends. That is the measure of 
Europe’s return to orthodoxy. 

There have, it is true, still been considerable divergences 
—in both magnitude and timing of changes—in the pat- 
tern of European discount rates; but these differences, 
far from belying the switch to orthodoxy, have been a quite 
natural result of it. The countries that entered the period 
of Korean boom with tight monetary controls, and those 
others that then unsheathed the monetary weapon most 
quickly, were naturally also those whose balances of pay- 
ments and domestic economies recovered soonest. Conse- 
quently, it was Belgium, the Netherlands and Germany 
that led the way in the general relaxation of ‘central bank 
discipline ; and Britain and France, the former cheap money 
countries, whose internal and external positions did not 
permit a relaxation until later. Italy, which has maintained 
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its Bank rate at 4 per cent since April, 1950, is the ex. ‘D- 
tion to this pattern ; but the Italian balance of paymen:s 
has deteriorated since the end of- -195t-—and this deteriora- 
tion, the Italians claim with some justice, was larp.ly 
caused by the incidence-of the import restrictions impo. 3 
two years ago by Britain and France. 

Indeed, the most striking feature of Europe’s mone‘. :y 
experience in the past two years has perhaps been :1¢ 
recognition of the intimate and essential connection 
between monetary policy and the balance of payments. ‘I’ 
Bank rate has again become the signal of confidence—o: 
warning. It has been used for its classic purpose of allo 
ing more play in the economy when the external bala: 
permits, and of enforcing stringency when the balance ti!:; 
the other way. It is becoming again an important psyche- 
logical instrument, as well as one for levering market rat; 
upwards or downwards. In Germany, for example, when 
the official discount rate was reduced to 34 per cent last 
June, the Bank Deutscher Laender stated that the reduc- 
tion was called for as a gesture of confidence in the intern:! 
and external position. 

The remarkable recovery of Western Germany and the 
Netherlands and the relationship of this movement 
the dear money policies pursued by those countries are now 
familiar. More recently, there have been a number of less 
widely recognised examples of the close connection 
between monetary policy and the external balance. It is 
surely significant, for example, that the one west European 
country (apart from Italy) whose balance of payments 
deficit has widened appreciably in the past year is Norway 
—also the one country to maintain its cheap money patter 
undisturbed. Norway, it is true, did suffer from a deteriora- 
tion in its terms of trade last year while most countries 
benefited from an improvement ; but the deterioration was 
much smaller than that experienced by Austria—which, 
after a sharp bout of dear money in 1952, turned its chronic 
deficit into actual surplus early this year. 

Orthodoxy has not always been an easy policy to imple- 
ment ; and it is not surprising that some countries have 
fallen down on the task. Most of the weaknesses in the 
implementation of monetary policy by European countries 
can be traced to.one of two broad defects: lack of the 
necessary technical institutions, or an irresponsiveness of 
market rates to central bank influence in consequence of 
excessive liquidity in the particular market. The most 
common technical deficiency has been the lack of an 
effective link between the money market and the. wider 
capital market, so that impulses imparted to short-term 
rates are not necessarily reflected in long-term rates. Where 
these conditions obtain, the central bank’s influence tends 
to be limited to the short-term market—unless it is ‘pre- 
pared to intervene directly in the capital market on 2 
Daltonian scale. In Belgium, for example, despite a con- 
tinuous decline in both the official and market discount 
rates in the past two years, rates on long-term government 
bonds have declined only fractionally from their high 
level—to the intense frustration of the Belgian authoritics 
who warited to borrow cheaply. In Italy, falling mone: 
market rates have now for some time proceeded side by 
side with rising yields on long-term bonds,  - 

In Germany, the fiscal and other restraints upon the 
organised capital market limit the effectiveness of the centra! 
bank’s discount rate still further. The fact that a larg- 
proportion of investment finance is provided the banks 
under medium and long-term commitments or by industry 
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held its first Trade Fair in 1471, where 
products of mediaeval handicraft were 
displayed to admiring visitors from France 
and Germany. This was the forerunner of 
the great trade fairs of modern times, 


that Basle is famous for its chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, its industry manu- 
facturing ribbons for the fashion trade and 
heavy metal goods. It is also a centre of 
international banking and insurance. 
Needless to say, the Basle Branch of the 
Union Bank of Switzerland, plays an import- 
ant part in the financial life of this prosperous 
city. Its vast experience is, at all times, 
at your disposal. 
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in the Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific Ocean the branches 
of the Chartered Bank perform a wide range of 
banking services connected with overseas trade and 
Merchants and manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom who trade into the East are 
invited to consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


local industry. 
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Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the || 
country’s development. Information supplied by | 
over 320 Branches and Agencies provides current | 


data on all aspects of commerce and industry, | 
which is freely available to all with present or | 
projected interests in the Dominion. 
You are invited to contact the London Office i 

ot the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(/ncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 

Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia) ; 
and Labasa (Fiji) ; 


Suva, Lautoka 
Apia (Samoa). 
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ON 
EXECUTORS 
& TRUSTEES 


Have you thought about 


appointing an executor ? 
Your friend or your partner 
may be willing to take on 
the duty; but is it fair to 


leave him with the respon- 
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sibility, and are you sure he Trustee Department : 


1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


will be there ? 


National Provincial Bank 


Sin Man Sa es ce ‘ 
EVER NPR 


is well fitted to act for you, ' However complex your 
affairs may be, they will be handled with skill, courtesy 
and sympathetic understanding. 


Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch 
without obligation. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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itself means that the response to a change in market rates 
is not immediately felt in the investment field: The Bank 
Deutscher Laender is certainly taking its responsibilities 
as the fount of German monetary policy very seriously, 
but some inroad into the German tradition of financing 
investment through channels other than the public capital 
market may be necessary before it can exercise effective 
control ; in particular, the Bank might find it harder to 
counter an economic crisis in Germany— if ever the trade 
cycle turned really sour—than some Germans tend to 
assume. In France too, as the accompanying tables show, 
the long-term market has been relatively irresponsive to 
the movements in the official discount rate ; but in this case 
the deficiency is not institutional but very real. It is 
investors’ lack of confidence in the country’s position that 
maintains the yield on long-term government bonds at a 
high level. 


* 


The effectiveness of European central banks’ discount 
rates has probably been impeded still more by the exces- 
sive liquidity ef banks and money markets. The liquidity 
of the market becomes “ excessive” when it is so great 
as to remove from the banks and other financial houses 
concerned the threat that they might have to resort to the 
central bank for re-discount ; in those circumstances, unless 
the central bank can dry up the surplus credit (or unless it 
can influence the banks by less orthodox means, as in some 
instances) the level of its rate can exert only a psychological 
influence on the pattern of market rates, and even that 
influence may steadily weaken. The main cause of excessive 
liquidity in Europe in the past few years has been not the 
lack of outlets into “ risk assets,” but the expansion of the 
banks’ liquid assets in response to the increasing short-term 
borrowings of the government. In France and in some 
other countries such borrowings have been primarily 
caused by large deficits on the domestic budget; but 
in Germany and the Netherlands, in particular, the govern- 
ment’s demands have arisen from the need to finance a 
substantial surplus on the external balance of payments. 
In Germany, the result has been that, as mentioned above, 
the bank rate has lost contact with market rates. 

The margin of ineffectiveness of bank rate has been 
particularly marked in Holland ; the rate for three months 
Treasury bills has now been forced down to around § per 
cent, although Bank rate has remained at the 2} per cent 
to which it was reduced last April. Nearly all money rates 
in Amsterdam have indeed been falling since the first of 
three reductions in Bank rate occurred at the beginning of 
1952—a movement diametrically opposite to that in the 
London and most other money markets. But this pattern, 
in particular the low rate on Treasury bills, has been partly 
the result of the Netherland Bank’s deliberate policy of 
greatly limiting its sales—and it is the sole institution 
that now sells Treasury bills. The object has been to 
convert most of the floating debt into five-year Treasury 
notes, and to force the banks to keep their liquid assets in 
the form of central bank cash balances. 


Most European countries have been afflicted with the 
problem of excessive liquidity ; and few have been able 
to face the prospect of making a frontal attack by reducing 
the demands of the Government on the banking system. 
Consequently, the monetary authorities have introduced 
measures that sterilise but do not eradicate the surplus 
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credit. The most common expedient has been to fix mini- 
mum liquidity ratios, requiring a certain percentage of 
deposits to be held in the form of liquid assets (cash, 
balances with the central bank, call money, Treasury and 
sometimes commercial paper) ; the regulations may further 
lay down that a minimum of this liquid reserve must be held 
in a certain form—either in government securities as a 
whole, or in one particular type of security or bill. In some 
instances there are additional provisions that» require 
minimum absolute holdings of liquid assets in relation to 
holdings at some date in the past (“historical cover ”). 
Quantitative credit controls of such types as these have 
become especially popular in Continental countries since 
their swing towards monetary orthodoxy, though the 
measures themselves have sometimes been used simply as 
a means of avoiding the full rigours of orthodoxy, as 
formerly understood. 


Indeed, in some cases, they are really only an alternative 
to the so-called “ qualitative ” controls imposed by directive. 
Immediately after the war, France and Holland gave par- 
ticular attention to direct qualitative contréls upon bank 
lendings ; but in 1948 France supplemented (and to a large 
degree replaced) its complicated selective controls by a 
compulsory ratio scheme, and at the beginning of 1951 
Holland replaced its system of detailed qualitative regula- 
tion by one of thorough-going reserve ratios. Italy, Belgium 
and Germany have also supplemented bank rate action by 
variations in legal reserve ratios, whilst Sweden has, with 
scant success, lately attempted to use a (semi-voluntary) 
reserve ratio scheme to supplement its selective credit 
controls. Britain, in fact, remains the only major European 
country that has left the pattern of bank liquidity to be 
judged by the normal criteria of commercial bankers—and 


this autumn it also became the only one to regulate liquidity” 


by the strictly orthodox device of funding issues offered 
for voluntary subscription on the market (as distinct from 
the semi-compulsory fundings of the two previous years). 


In the special circumstances created by the heavy govern- 
ment borrowings, however, it may be conceded that even 
the unorthodox use of these newer types of so-called 
quantitative controls—which at least are less unorthodox 
than the detailed “selective” controls—have served a 


TABLE !1—YIELD ON LONG-TERM GOVT. BONDS 


(Percentages—Month or average of months) 





1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 19> 

eer pss ten jessie 
| 
Italy , 301 | 443 | 440 | 452 | 479 | 508 | 523 | 5-479 
France "| Baz | 3-91 | 462 | 478.) 518 | 55) | 560 | 5S-27t 
Denmark | 3-55 | 3-65 | 407 |) 444 | 453 | 514 | 5:29 | 5-07 
Belgium ais | 445 | 475 | 460 | 442 | 462 | #52 | 438 
United Kingdom 260 | 2-76 321 3-31 3-55 379 4-23 4-12 
Sweden | 3-01 | 3-02 | 3-08 | 3-02 $11 3-23 5-28 3-27 
' } i 
Netherlands... | 299 | 3-06 | 3-20 | 344 | 334 | 3-44 |] 342 | 3-20 
Norway........ | 296 | 250 | 249 | 250 | 257 | 274 | 278 | 2-92 
Switzerland .... | $40 | 327 | 342 2-94 | 2-67 | 2-94 | 2-84 | 2-51 
i ' ' i i 


* June. + July. 


useful purpose. In countries such as Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and Italy they have prevented the unduly large 
base of liquidity (existing mainly in the periods when the 
surplus on the external balance of payments has been 
large) from becoming the source of an excessive credit 
expansion ; and in that way they compare favourably with 
the qualitative mechanisms used, with only dubious success, 
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in the effort to check the expansive effects of excessive 
liquidity—ineluding the qualitative system upon which 
Britain put its sole reliance before November, 1951. 

One major objection to systems of this sort is, how- 
ever, the tendency of the authorities to use them not 
primarily for their “classic” (American) function of 
sterilising deposits but rather as a weapon with which to 
bludgeon the banks into taking government paper on terms 
that theeGovernment could not command otherwise. This 
object is achieved even by a system that does not specify 
that government securities shall form a certain proportion 
of the minimum ratio—since considerations of earning 
capacity prevent the banks from keeping too large a part 
€ their assets in the other main liquid asset, cash. 

sermany has indeed used its minimum reserve ratios 
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wholeheartedly for the classic, rather than the “ Treasury ”, 
purpose—so much so that it has made them into an addi- 
tional weapon of flexibility and varied them up or down 
with the discount rate. But the other European countri 
have used quantitative credit restrictions quite unashamed), 
for the Treasury purpose—at first largely to force the ban 
to retain thé mass of floating paper issued during the wa: 
On the whole it is safe to say that whilst it is the existence |: 
the reserve ratios that has enabled central bank monet: 
policy to have any influence at all in most European cou 
tries, the effective operation of a flexible and free poll 
demands an orthodox approach to the problem of liquidi: 
—that is to say, an approach through the market and n. 


by directive. Slowly, perhaps too slowly, Europe seems | 
be learning this. 


Banking in Latin America 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


i N spite of differences quite as great as those between the 
different states of Europe, the twenty republics of Latin 
America share certain economic and political features that 
impose some pattern of uniformity on their monetary and 
banking experiences, Most of them are desperately depen- 
ent on the export of a handful of primary commodities, 
so that they often run huge export surpluses (and import 
raging inflation) in times of boom, and then relapse into 
equally huge balance of payments deficits in times of even 
moderate recession. Many of them have a long history of 
political disturbance, and Ministries of Finance are not 
usually bold enough or their civil services skilled enough 
to control the effects of external disequilibria by fiscal 
policies ; the political courage needed to impose disinflation 
is a scarce attribute in an area where an unpopular 
politician is still liable to be hung from a lamp-post in a 
public square. The result is, of course, that when a reces- 
sion eats into exporters’ incomes and drains away foreign 
exchange, these countries often inherit cost structures that 
have been grossly inflated during the previous boom ; and, 
at the first sign of trouble, they tend to resort swiftly to 
exchange depreciation (usually on the basis of multiple 
rates), to rigid import licensing, to discriminatory regula- 
tions about overseas profit remittances, and even to bald- 
faced default on debts. Finally, in almost all these countries 
economic development ( all too often regarded as synony- 
mous with uneconomic industrialisation) is an article of faith, 
The economic experiences of these countries in the last 
three years have depended largely on how fiercely the post- 
Korean boom and subsequent readjustment have affected 
the different commodities in which each is principally 
interested ; and the immediate prospect before each of 
them may largely depend on how those commodities might 
be differentially affected by any American recession. It 
also depends on how far any shock administered by fluctu- 
ating commodity prices may be countered by financial and 
monetary policy. The several republics display an unusual 
diversity of types of central banking institutions ; it is 
therefore of interest to examine how these central banks— 
and Latin America’s rather more uniform commercial bank- 
ing systems—have stood up to the strains of recent years. 
Among the first central banking constitutions in Latin 


America were those drafted by the American economis 

Professor Kemmerer, in the 1920s. Professor Kemmere 

was responsible for the constitutions that were adopted 1: 
the west coast states from Colombia to Chile (and also fo: 
that in Bolivia). He laid down that the main weapon on 
which these banks should rely was variation of the discoun: 
rate, while acting as lender of last resort either to the com 
mercial banks or (quite frequently) direct to the general 
public. He believed that central bank lending to the 
government should be rigidly restricted, and that open 
market operations should not be allowed at all. In addition, 
Professor Kemmerer enjoined these central banks to follow 
the orthodox rule that currency circulation and bani 
deposits should be strictly related in fixed ratios to gol 
and foreign exchange reserves. 

By consecrating the orthodox rules of the gold standard 
these Kemmerer constitutions actually: tended to’ intensi!; 
the violence of cyclical fluctuations. In economies such 4s 
those of Latin America, the boom tends to be associated 
with an export surplus and the slump with an impor! 
surplus. Reserves therefore increase in the boom ; if pro- 
portionate currency expansion on the basis of these reserves 
is encouraged, the fires of inflation are stoked high. This 
is what has, in fact, happened in successive booms ; bu! 
as political pressures have generally made disinflation 10 
the downswing impossible, the Kemmerer countries have 
been as ready as any others to resort to undesirable form 
of exchange control and multiple exchange rates in times 
of trouble. During the wartime and postwar inflation, the, 
also resorted to selective credit controls and introduce: 
powers to allow the central bank to operate in the open 
market. The Kemmerer system is therefore dead ; and i 
has not left a very happy legacy behind it. 

The failure of the Kemmerer experiments led Dx 
Robert Triffin and an able group of economists at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to propound a new 
system, which was brought into effect in the 1940s, in the 
constitutions of the central banks of Paraguay, Guatemala. 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic. The object of these 
constitutions is to curtail credit expansion at the height 0! 
the export boom, by devices that are particularly designed 
for the special circumstances of the various countries. For 
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NAITHFUL service to the needs of agriculture, 
| commerce, industry and the people of Britain is the 
objective of the Bank, in which all the advantages of 
intimate local knowledge of people and affairs are used 
to the benefit of customers and prospective customers. 


Local. Beards of Directors in important centres in 
association with resident District General Managers have, 
for many years, contributed much to the successful 
achievement of this objective in providing a distinctive 
banking service for everybody. 


Enquiries will be welcomed and will meet with immediate 
and courteous attention at the loca! District Office or 
through any branch, 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 





C 
ty HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


NDON DISTRICT OFFICE; 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
FEDS DISTRICT OFFICE: 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. 
iVERPOOL DISTRICT OFFICE: 4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE: 43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2 
MIDLAND DISTRICT OFFICE: 98, Colmore Row, Birminghem, 3. 
NORTH EASTERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 22, Grey Street, 


Newcastle opon Tyne, L 


Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1953) £347 975,315 
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. the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
ntinent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
nad facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones, 
_ You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
‘uction and intelligence services—sérvices which business men mM 
iricular appreciate. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


Uncorporated in Victoria) 
c London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and | 1a Albemarle Street, W.1 
“ver 685 Offices in Australia Assets £229 Million 
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| 
CREDIT SUISSE 
| ZURICH 


Established 1856 


Branches in all parts of Switzerland 
Agency in New York: 25 Pine Street 
Correspondents throughout the World 


Capital and Reserves - SFr. 216,000,000 
Credit Suisse, one of the oldest and largest 


commercial banks of Switzerland, pro- 
vides efficient service for any banking 





transactions. 


Affiliated companies : 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
New York : 25 Pine Street 


CREDIT SUISSE (CANADA) LIMITED 
Montreal : 360 St. James Street West 





anada 


Market Information 


For information on markets, 
sources of supply and other 
vital matters affecting trade with 
Canada, ask our Business 
Development, Department. 


Landon Offices : 


, 6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., $.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 780 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,675,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability im Canada in 1869 
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HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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Fon THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


To a large extent, the navigator’s success is dependent on 
the accuracy of his instruments and information. 

No less does this apply to the businessman planning 
ventures overseas. In the South-West Pacific, you can 
rely on the services of the Bank of New South Wales— 
the most experienced and most widely-represented com- 
mercial bank in the area. The Bank of New South 
Wales offers a complete banking service at over 850 points 
in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First and largest commercial bank in the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 


29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


British and Foreign Department 
Manager — R. J. Neal Blackwell 


{INCORPORATED IN NEW SOTTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GB5307E 





BRITISH AND FRENCH BANK 


(FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY) 
LIMITED 


Capual: £1,000,000 Subscribed and Paid: £750,000 


IMRIE HOUSE, 33-36 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5678 
Branches at Lagos and Kane, Nigeria 


A Member of the B.N.C.1. Group 


Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et L’Industrie 
Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et L’Industrie (Afrique) 
Credit Foncier de Madagascar et de la Reunion 
Credit d’Orient, Cairo 
Banco de] Atlantico, Mexico D.F. 

Banque pour le Commerce International S.A. Basle 
Panama Bank & Trust Co. Inc., Panama 


The Bank, through its associated Banks, offers Banking 
facilities throughout Metropolitan France, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Tangier, Syria, The Lebanon, French West and 
Equatorial Africa, Madagascar and Reunion, French West 
Indies, French Indo-China, Belgian Congo, Egypt, Mexico, 
Panama, Switzerland and Uruguay. 
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The Basis of 
Eastern Trade 


Whilst the East remains the source of many 
essential raw materials—its fluctuating conditions 
and economies impose the need for reliable and 
up-to-date information on trade and _ finance. 
The Mercantile Bank of India, offering a banking 
and financial service that extends to every im- 
portant Eastern market and being widely 
experienced in local conditions and economies, is 
in a position to provide this first-hand information 


upon request, 


The Mercantile 
Bank of India tro. 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . BURMA . 
MALAYA . SINGAPORE 


CEYLON 
THAILAND 


HONGKONG . CHINA . JAPAN . MAURITIUS 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW ZEALAND Ltd 


- 


has a complete information service con- 
cerning current business conditions and 
trading possibilities in New Zealand. This 
service is freely available to manufacturers or 
merchants contemplating business develop- 


ment in the Dominion. 


Please write to: 
Head Office : 8, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manager : G. L. Davies, 
or 
Chief Office in New Zealand : Wellington. 
: H. W. Whyte. 


General Manager 
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example, exporters may be induced to accept part of their 
local currency receipts in stabilisation certificates instead of 
in cash during boom years, discriminatory reserve require- 
nents against increases in deposits (instead of flat reserve 
equirements against all deposits) may be forced on the 
commercial banks, and the central bank may be enjoined 

keep a watch on the level of the gold reserve in relation 

the price of imports and increases in (instead of the 
absolute level of) the internal money supply. This counter- 
yclical policy, which leads the central bank to advocate a 
policy of disinflation in times of export surplus but allows 
some reflation in bad years, is the exact reverse of the 
rthodox rule. 

[o some extent, at any rate, the experiments seem to 
have worked. There has been a fairly high degree of 
monetary stability in three of the four Triffin countries in 
the last few years ; the exception has been Paraguay, which 
has had a raging inflation, with a ninefold price rise 
between 1948 and 1952. But Guatemala, Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic have enjoyed relatively stable price 

es and relatively constant export surpluses—partly, 
iowever, because their staple exports such as sugar and 
fruit have been less affected by the post-Korean see-saw 
than most other pfimary commodities. Among the other 
republics that have enjoyed relative stability have been 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, which have also been free from 
any very violent fluctuations in their export markets. The 
tral bank constitutions an these two countries were 
inspired by the Chilean economist, Dr Max. There are no 
serve requirements for these central banks; Dr Max 
appears to have placed his main reliance for adjustment 
of the economies on the flexible exchange rates, for he was 
in sympathy with the views of the “ commodity currency ” 
school. As there has been no unusual flexibility in exchange 
rate policy in Nicaragua and Costa Rica, it may be a fair 
judgment that Dr Max’s ideas appear to have succeeded 
only because stable export markets have made it unneces- 
sary to put them into effect. 

Of the remaining countries, Mexico can boast of a 
central bank that is one of the most up to date and powerful 
in Latin America.) It is particularly closely related to the 
United States Federal Reserve system, and has a full 
armoury, including powers of selective credit rationing, of 
changing the commercial banks’ reserve requirements, and 
of open market operations both in securities and gold. 

Argentina also has a central bank of great power. This 
was once a highly ‘orthodox organisation, for it was estab- 
lished on the advice of Sir Otto Niemeyer in the 1930s. Sir 
Otto’s system differed from Professor Kemmerer’s in that 
he allowed open market operations from the start; in 
Argentina, unlike most of the other republics, such powers 
could be, and were, usefully employed. In 1946, however, 
the Perén regime introduced drastic changes ; in addition 
to nationalising the central bank, it passed legislation 
whereby commercial banks in Argentina were to receive 
deposits from private individuals only as agents for the 
central bank, and whereby: they could make loans to their 
private customers only from their own funds (that is, 
their own capital and reserves). This legislation, while 
mainly politically inspired, was supposed to have some dis- 
inflationary effect—in stopping the banks from “ creating 
deposits ” ; but it did not prevent a steady expansion of the 
currency,-and a price and wage inflation which continued 
until the early months of this year. This inflation was the 
inevitable consequence of the Argentine Government's 
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attempt to foster industries in which Argentina is at a com- 
parative disadvantage at the expense of agriculture, in which 
it has great comparative advantages ; it was also fostered by 
an attempt to peg government bond rates at 34 per cent for 
long term and 1} per cent for short term maturities— 
ridiculously low rates for a country with a long history of 
inflation. Recently, the position in Argentina has been 
reversed ; late in 1952, the trade balance shifted into 
surplus, and subsequently prices and urban wages have 
fallen. This has been partly due to a wise damping down 
of the industrialisation policy; but it remains to be seen 
whether the reversal may not itself be reversed in time. 
The other major South American country, Brazil, has no 
true central bank at all, in spite of frequent discussions of 
proposals to create one. However, the Bank of Brazil is a 
state owned bank, which acts as the government’s banker 
and carries out discounting operations, as well as transacting 
ordinary commercial banking business ; it also performs 
the duties of exchange control, which are of crucial im- 
portance in most South American countries, and which are 
generally entrusted either to the central bank or to some 
institution that is closely related to it. It is a moot point 
whether the lack of an ordinary central banking mechanism 
has had much to do with Brazil’s sorry record of inflation 
and payments difficulties in recent years ; even if there had 
been an established way of damping down credit inflation, 
there would not necessarily have been the will to accom- 
plish it. It should be noted, however, that Brazil seems at 
last to have attained some stability of prices since the early 
months of this year, and that wages have been stable since 
early in 19§2 ; the foreign trade position has also recovered 
from the excesses of 1951-§2, although it would be 
optimistic to suppose that this recovery will necessarily last. 


* 


‘Ordinary commercial banking in Latin America has two 
roots—the foreign banks and the local institutions. Among 
the foreign banks, British institutions (especially, of course, 
the Bank of London and South America) have always 
played a predominant role. German, Spanish, Italian and 
French interests have also taken an active part, while ‘in 
recent decades Canadian banks have become important and 
United States banks have become very important indeed. 
From the earliest days of the international banks in this 
part of the world, overstrained governments have tried to 
impose discriminatory legislation against them. This -has 
led to a rash of locally registered subsidiaries ; and many of 
the banks that are now purely locally owned and controlled 
had origins as international banks, although others were 
purely local in origin. The strong British influence seems 
to have been reflected in the tendency to fairly widespread 
branch banking systems (although the local banks do not 
usually cross” national boundaries). A common activity, 
and fréquent weakness, of the local banks has been to make 
long term loans, often in connection with the important 
domestic industry—or sport—of real estate speculation. 

In some countries, especially Costa Rica and Argentina, 
substantial parts or the whole of the commercial banking 
system have been nationalised. Usually, however, the com- 
mercial banks are still privately owned, although in Brazil 
and some other countries they have to compete with govern- 
ment owned central banks or quasi-central banks’ that 
carry out ordinary commercial banking operations. Another 
very common way in which Latin American governments 
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have entered the field of ordinary banking has been through 
the establishment of mortgage and agrarian banks ; these 
institutions are usually state-owned and operated, often in 
response to the influence of political pressure groups. In 
recent years there has also been a large crop of new state- 
owned development banks. These have been established 
to make long-term loans for economic development ; nobody 
seems very clear about where they are to get their funds 
from, although they angle for capital from abroad. 

It would be a mistake for foreign traders and businessmen 
to throw up their hands in disgust about trading and 
financial developments in Latin America, despite the dis- 
appointments and discrimination that they have had to 
suffer in recent years. These essentially volatile economies 
would have very difficult problems ahead of them, in a 
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world in which the trade cycle has not yet been conquered, 
even if they had the right economic institutions for their 
particular stage of development and the right political 
atmosphere and the necessary administrative expertise to 
make those institutions work. The first step towards 
sanity must probably be to devolve powers of economic 
control away from weak governments towards strong central 
banks, which may have to be of a rather novel kind ; in 
some republics, at any rate, steps of this kind now seem to 
be under way. The major danger is, perhaps, that a serious 
recession in the prices of primary commodities might come 
before sufficient of these experiments have been started, and 
while others are too immature to take the strain. For 
central bankers may not like to run the risk of being strung 
up on lamp-posts either. 


Revival in the Exchange Market 


HE past year has been a period of re-expansion and 
rehabilitation in London’s foreign exchange market. 
The process of rehabilitation, of course, really dates from 
December 17, 1951.. _ Until that date only the Bank of 
England, acting for the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
had bought and sold foreign exchange as a principal ; the 
commercial banks had been mere agents, buying at fixed 
rates from the Bank ‘of England and selling to it, also 
at fixed rates, the specified foreign currencies they obtained 
from their clients. There was therefore a sudden rising 
from the dead when the Bank of England announced, in 
December, 1951, that the authorised banks would again 
be allowed’to negotiate transactions for approved purposes 
at or within the official upper and lower limits for seven 
specified currencies, together with three “ unspecified ” 
ones.* The firms of foreign exchange brokers, whose 
business had vanished overnight with the coming of 
exchange control in 1939—and whose organisation had been 
largely dispersed and its personnel absorbed into the vast 
new exchange control department of the Bank of Engiand— 
had to be swiftly reconstituted. And the foreign exchange 
departments of the commercial banks themselves had to be 
refurbished, dealers discovered or re-trained, the dust-sheets 
taken off the old paraphernalia of dealing boards, direct lines 
and calculating machines. 


In the form in which it entered the year 1953, however, 
this revived foreign exchange market was still essentially 
bilateral. There was freedom for arbitrage between 
United States and Canadian dollars, but, apart from this, 
the banks in London had still to restrict their operations to 
bilateral dealings. When dealing with Brussels they could 
do so only in sterling against Belgian francs, with Zurich 
in sterling against Swiss francs, and so on. The first real 
break through this curtain of bilateralism was made on 
May 18th last, when arrangements were mgde for the 
resumption of arbitrage transactions on a spot basis between 
authorised banks in the United Kingdom, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Western Germany, in the currencies of any of these 
countries. 


* The seven specified currencies at that time were the US 
and Canadian dollars, the French, Swiss and Belgian francs, the 
Dutch guilder and the Portuguese escudo ; the three unspecified 
currencies concerned were. the three Scandinavian crowns. 


These arrangements involved no change in the permitted 
methods of settlement by importers and exporters 
The necessary forms had still to be filled in, permission had 
to be obtained to secure foreign exchange ; and any speci- 
fied currencies obtained as the proceeds of exports or in any 
other manner had still to be sold through an authorised 
bank. But a breach had been made through the principle 
of bilateralism, and the scope “for effective competition by 
British banks in international foreign exchange dealings was 
immensely increased. At first this freedom for arbitrage was 
restricted to cash transactions ; but from October sth it 
was extended to transactions in forward exchange, provided 
the forward operations were limited to positions up to three 
months. This was an example of the authorities’ policy 
of giving the market only a little rope to begin with, and 
then giving it more later when they saw that neither the 
letter nor the spirit of prevailing exchange control regula- 
tions was being garrotted thereby. 

The results have been heartening. The volume of busi- 
ness transacted in the London market shows that dealers 
have rapidly reacquired their former skill. Some foreign 
exchange departments, notably those of the merchant banks 
and acceptance houses, had never completely lost touch with 
this type of business, and they rapidly adjusted themselves 
to the opportunities for increased activity that the relaxa- 
tions offered. The rest sprang back to life with remarkable 
vigour. Moreover, one handicap to the re-emergence of 
London as the principal foreign exchange dealing centre in 
Europe, the fact that British authorised banks are not 
allowed to deal in the many types of free sterling, has been 
losing importance in the last two years. As the accompany- 
ing table shows, the discounts on the two main types of 
unofficial sterling (“ transferable ” and “ switch”) have now 
narrowed to a point at which it cannot be profitable for 
many people to use them. 

The volume of business transacted by the London foreign 
exchange market has also benefited from the gradual transi- 
tion from state trading to free markets in the handling of 
imports into this country. At one time, just after the war, 
some four-fifths of Britain’s imports were bought by Gov- 
ernment departments ; and even as late as 1950 the pro- 
portion was as high as 50 per cent. As a result of relaxa- 
tions already made—or, in the case of cotton, in immediate 
prospect—the equivalent percentage now is very low indeed. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1695 












LONDON OFFICES 
City —30, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
Piccadilly Circus Branch— 
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Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4, and 18/20 Regent St., Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 
Every description of banking service undertaken, including Foreign Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


Governor :HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., LL.D, 
Deputy Governor: ALEXANDER MAITLAND, Q.C., D.L. 
General Managers: WILLIAM A. WATT AND W. R. BALLANTYNE. 


During the two hundred years of its history the Bank has mairitained 
a tradition of the personal touch and is to-day exceptionally well 
equipped to provide its customers with a Banking Service which 
is adaptable, individual and complete. 












LONDON OFFICES 


3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W.| 
Burlington Gardens, W.| 
64 New Bond Street, W.1 
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ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
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| branches in Great Britain and throughout Ireland and 
agents and correspondents in all parts of the world The 
National Bank affords a unique banking service. 


THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 


13-17, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


RESERVE FUND £1,405,000 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Australia Limited has gathered a completely com- 
prehensive knowledge of economic and financial 
conditions in these two greatly expanding Nations. 
670 Offices provide up-to-date information on the 
local outlook and offer facilities for every type 
of transaction with Australia and New Zealand. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(incorporated in Victoria) 
Founded — 1866 


Head Office ... ... ... .-.. vw «+ MELBOURNE 
London Office ... ... ... .. 12 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 
Wellington Office ... 328-330 LAMBTON QUAY 


London Manager: P. W. JACKSON 
Assistant Manager: H. E. RICKMAN — Accountant: L. F. ADES 
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To what extent 
Western machines and methods 


influence India’s ancient, interwoven cultures can 
only be judged by those directly involved. That is 
why the experience of the National Bank of India can 
be so helpful to British businessmen. The Bank’s 
intimate knowledge of life in the areas which it serves 


‘is always at hand to guide those wishing to trade 


there. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office 
or at any branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR 
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ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 


Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2. 
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Government departments occasionally purchased through 
the market the dollars and other currencies they needed 
for import payments ; but, generally, they obtained them 
directly from the Exchange Equalisation Account. The pro- 
gressive reopening of free commodity markets has therefore 
brought much new business back to the market, and has 
tended to offset the fall in business that has resulted from 
the fall in raw material prices. 


The reopening of the commodity markets has also brought 
some changes in the system of exchange control. Until this 
year most of the reopened commodity markets were those 
dealing primarily in sterling commodities, such as rubber, 
tea, tin and wool ; the scope for exchange losses from the 
operation of these markets was very small. This potential 
danger became greater when copper and grains were returned 
to free markets this year. In the copper market, no special 
precautions have been taken to guard against it ; the ex- 
change control arrangements for dealings in this commodity 
conform exactly to those made when tin, lead and zinc were 
freed. Participants are allowed to make purchases of copper 
in any part of the world, to hold stocks where they wish and 
to sell in any part of the world without prior consent from 
the exchange control. The only check kept on these trans- 
actions is a post facto inspection by the Bank of England 
of monthly returns submitted by the authorised participants 
in the market: 

The exchange control arrangements for the grain market, 
however, lay down that grain of American or Canadian 
origin (and any other grain that has been purchased for 
dollars) may not be sold to an overseas buyer except against 
payment in dollars. In other words, British merchants are 
free to buy grain for domestic consumption where they 
wish; but there are controls over re-exports, to ensure that 
no net dollar loss is incurred as a result of arbitrage trans- 
acuions. It will be recalled that when commodity arbitrage 
between the dollar and EPU areas was re-established for a 
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short time in August, 1952, there was an immediate rush 
by European countries to buy dollar grain for sterling. That 
form of convertibility has not been risked again. 

Another testimony to the. resurrection of the foreign 
exchange market in London is that the volume of com- 
pensations now handled monthly by the European Payments 
Union has fallen to a small fraction of what it was a year 
ago. Instead of being operated by substantial book entries 


TABLE II—THE STRENGTHENING OF STERLING 








Sterling Rates in End- | Mid- | End- | Mid- Nov. 9, 
New York (dollars) 1951 1952 1952 | 1953 | 1953 
Official rate ......... 2-78} | 2-78} | 2-81 | 2-812 | 2-814 
lransferable sterling.. | 2-39} | 2-66 | 2-72) | 2-704 | 2-74} 
Discount (per cent) . 14 45 | 3 3-9 2-4 
Security sterling ..... 2:35 | 2-47 | 2-63 -, 2-65$ | 2-70} 
Discount (per cent). 15-5 11-5 6-5 5:5 





once a month the compensation of intra-European payments 
is now done day by day—indeed, hour by hour—as a result 
of the arbitrage deals that are now permissible between the 
eight most important countries of the EPU group. In this 
arbitrage business London now takes the undisputed lead ; 
it handles the bulk of the transactions. The settlement 
of final balances is still, of course, done through the EPU, 
either in gold or in the credit provided under the EPU 
quotas. If ever the limited area of multilateral trade and 
payments that is embraced within EPU and the sterling 
area should expand—and an approach to something nearer 
genuine sterling convertibility be made—the London 
foreign exchange market should be well equipped to take 
up the challenge and its responsibilities. Its one real dis- 
appointment in 19§3 has been that convertibility seems 
to be as far away at the end of the year as it was at the 
beginning of it. 


The Decline in ‘Free’? Gold 


HE past year has seen some interesting developments 
in the international market for “ free ” gold—that is, 
gold dealt in at prices above the levels determined by the 
exchange parities of currencies as agreed with the Inter- 
ational Monetary Fund. The dominant element in the 
ustory of this market has been the persistent fall in the 
ree market price, which has crumbled steadily from $37.50 
year ago to $35.35, and now, therefore, is only a shade 
bove the dollar parity ‘price of $35 a fine ounce. This 
line has been the result of a persistent offering of newly 
mined gold in the free market and of a considerable con- 
tracti n in the demand for premium gold. This sagging of 
demand has been primarily due to the easing of inter- 
national tension, particularly in the Far East, but it also 
reflects the waning of hopes ofan increase in the American 
oficial price of gold—hopes upon. which a considerable 
bull speculation in gold had been built up. 

Meanwhile, during this phase in which the premium on 
“free” gold has been running off, dealers in the London 
bullion market have been given a little—disappointingly 
little—scope for participating in the “free” dealings. 
London firms of bullion brokers have been granted permis- 


sion to act as agents for the sale against US dollars of 
newly mined gold from the British Commonwealth to 
buyers outside the sterling area. This was a gradual 
development, which began with permission given to 
London houses to handle Rhodesian gold for sale 
against dollars outside the scheduled territories. It was then 
extended to Australian and West African gold. This 
agency business does not yet extend to South African gold, 
although in effect certain London houses, through sub- 
sidiaries established in South Africa, have handled much of 
the South African gold that has been sold in the premium 
markets, in processed or fabricated form. 

Within the last few weeks the South African authorities 
have decided ,that, in view of the tiny premium now com- 
manded by gold sold 6n the free markets, they must jettison 
the restrictions that, in deference to the wishes of the IMF, 
they had imposed upon all South African sales of gold in 
the free market. They no longer insist that such gold must 
be sold in processed form. The sales are still limited to 
40 per cent of the supply of South African gold, but the 
gold can now be sold in the form of fine bars. It should 
be only a matter of time before the London market is 
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given the same facilities for handling South African newly 
mined gold as it already enjoys for newly mined gold from 
other Commonwealth countries. 


The free gold market divides itself naturally into three 
broad areas—the Far East, the Middle East and Europe. 
In the Far East the most important dealing centres are 
Macao and Bangkok. During the past year the latter 
centre has gained considerably at the expense of the former. 
Trade in Macao is still hampered by the fact that all import 
licences are issued to one fabulous operator, whose virtual 
monopoly of the business has made this small Portuguese 
enclave on the mainland of China a decidedly expensive 
centre in which to deal, and one in which the expenses 
have not been sufficiently reduced to leave scope for profit 
now that the premium is so small. Siam has for some 
time past been a considerable hoarding centre for gold, 
and it has recently also become a transit centre indepen- 
dent of Macao. 


The capacity of the Far Eastern market to absorb gold 
has been greatly reduced. Communist discipline, combined 
with the virtual disappearance of the wealthy merchanting 
classes, has achieved what a few years ago would haye 
seemed unattainable—the virtual suppression of the hoard- 
ing demand for gold in China. The famines and agricul- 
tural destitution of the-past year have even brought a 
certain amount of metal out of hoard. The market in Hong- 
kong has continued to play some part in the Far East gold 
traffic; the customs and exchange controls that were 
supposed to restrict this have been to some extent circum- 
vented, and have themselves been relaxed recently. Gold 
can now be sent to Hongkong on a “ through” bill of 
lading. Bullion dealers, however, find that there are some 
inconveniences in this procedure, as the authorities in 
Hongkong may question the bona fides of a “ through ” 
bill if the gold in question remains in the colony for more 
than a very short period, The Hongkong authorities are 
also prepared to grant import and export licences for gold, 
but in their export licences they maintain a “ black list ” 
of destinations which at present includes Macao, the most 
important of the Far Eastern centres to which gold might 
be sent through Hongkong. It is now possible to obtain a 
gold export licence from the United Kingdom for Macao— 
but then to find that the transaction is interrupted in Hong- 
kong because re-export from there to Macao is still pro- 
hibited. These anomalies in the gold market and the con- 
tradictions between British and Hongkong practices are 
probably temporary phenomena ; the considerable advance 
that is being made towards a genuine freeing of the inter- 
national gold market has not proceeded uniformly, or in 
any coordinated way, in the several centres. 

The next main geographical grouping of the interna- 
tional gold market is the Middle East. The main centre 
of distribution for this group is Beirut. This market is 
fed by gold from Europe, and it supplies the Middle East 
countries, including Arabia; these countries in turn 
smuggle gold to the forbidden shores of India. The Middle 
East market has, however, the solid, basis of a genuine 
continuing demand for gold for currency purposes. In 
Arabia and the contiguous sheikdoms, including that of 
Kuwait, gold coin still circulates and provides a means 
of payment as well as the recognised measure of value. The 
booming prosperity of these rich oil regions creates a steady 
demand for gold in all its forms—coins, bars and.ornaments. 
The dhows of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian coast carry 
much of the smuggled gold to India. This traffic has 
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diminished considerably during the past year. One reason 
for this diminution is technical; the authorities in Kuwait 
and other Middle East centres have during the past year 
placed more rigorous controls on dealings in rupee notes 
and this fact has considerably hampered the traffic in 
with India—since rupee notes necessarily constitute ‘he 
main means of payment for the smuggled gold. The o: rer 
and more fundamental reason for the diminution in .\js 
traffic has been the declining demand in India itself. 

money surpluses that formerly went into gold hoards 
no longer mounting up as they did in the years of postwar 
inflation ; and this tightening of money has been reflec ied 
in a drop in the rupee gold price this year from 85 io 
around 81 rupees per tola (from $473 to $454 per oun 


* 


The European market has recently become only a shadow 
of its former self. France, which until a few months ago 
was the principal Western “sink” for gold, now appears 
to be saturated with the metal. The speculators who had 
bought in the confident anticipation of a rise in the official 
dollar price for gold have recently lost heart and have been 
liquidating at a substantial loss. Confidence in the franc 
has not revived, but there is a limit beyond which the 
French peasants and other men of wealth cannot go in 
immobilising their savings in the form of gold. The main 
buyer of free gold in France recently has indeed been the 
Bank of France itself; the bank has conducted a highly 
profitable trade by buying bar gold, while selling Napoleons 
and Louis coins to the French public. 

Most of the gold reaching the Paris market comes 
through Switzerland, a country where transit traffic is 
wholly free from control. Geneva is the obvious transit 
centre and the imports into France, though illegal,* can 
now be effected with such facility and have to overcome 
such perfunctory checks that they hardly deserve the name 
of smuggling at all, though that is what they are. Zurich 
is the main dealing centre. It has shared with Amsterdam 
the task of redistributing the increased offers of Soviet goid 
that have appeared on the market during the past year. Tic 
shortage of sterling in the hands of Communist countrics 
has been reflected in the offers of platinum, silver and go\d 
by these countries. The sales of gold have so far been 
modest, but in prevailing market conditions they have non: 
the less been a significant marginal factor that has helped 
to press the free market price down to an extreme 
narrow margin over the official parity. Though the gold 
of Russian origin, the bars do not usually bear the hamm«: 
and sickle brand of the Moscow mint. Before offering 
this market they are remelted or, in market jargon, “ | 
through the laundry” to remove their red taint. 


The European market has not been noticeably affectc 
by the ambitions of Tangier. The market there has fail: 
to live up to the expectations that were held out when pla: 
were made a few years ago for Tangier banks to use 1 
complete exchange freedom enjoyed in that city to iss 
gold certificates through which free market dealings mig! 
be made without the need to ship bullion. Neither th. 


financial standing of the city nor the prospects for | 
political stability have made it possible for Tangier | 
encroach on the free market to any considerable extent. ! 
any case, the complaint of the gold dealers today is 10‘ 
about lack of markets but about lack of business. 
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London Affiliation of 
DE TWENTSCHE BANK N.V. 
AND 
NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ N.V. 
(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY) 
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| Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 
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Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
| Correspondents throughout the world 
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| GUINNESS, MAHON (0. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 
ESTABLISHED 1836 
53, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


THREE BANKS GROUP 
Total resources over £350,000,000 | 
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ROYAL BANK OFSCOTLAND | f 

Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 5 ; 

5 GLYN, MILLS & CO. i 
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PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON | 


HENRY ANSBACHER & €O. LIMITED 


& CO. 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE * LONDON - EC2 
BANKERS 


Telephone : Avenue 1030 


Telegrams : Ansbacher, Londoa 


fe 34 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
All enquiries relating to EIRE should be 


addressed to 
ANSBACHER & CO., LTD. 
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Abteilung Grossmarkthalle AN 
Miinchen 25, Valleystr. 7 oN 
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with correspondents throughout the 

world and a well-equipped organi- 

zation for the handling of documents, 

the Rotterdamsche Bank offers a 

complete financial service to im- 

porters and exporters at home and 
abroad 


¢ 


ROTTERDAMSCHE BANK 


ROTTERDAM - AMSTERDAM 





LIBYA 





BAYERISCHE STAATSBANK 


Established 1780 


HEAD OFFICE: 


MUNICH 1, KARDINAL—FAULHABER-STR. 1 


Telex 06/3554, 06/3874 For Foreign Exchange 06/3987 


c ables $ 


Staaisbank 


Every deseription 


of Banking Business transacted 


Branches in all important Bavarian Towns 


FOREIGN TRADE BANK 


ARAB BANK LTD. 


Established 1930 


Registered Office: JERUSALEM 
Head Office: AMMAN 


BRANCHES: 


The Hashemite Kingdom 
of the JORDAN and 
PALESTINE : Jerusalem, Amman, Nablus, Irbid, Ramaliah, 
Tulkarm, Gaza. 


: Cairo, Al-Azhar, Alexandria, 
Al-Mansoura, Mahaliah Kubra, Tanta. 


: Baghdad, Mosul, 


EGYPT 


IRAQ 
SYRIA 
LEBANON 
SAUDI ARABIA : 


Basra. 

: Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Banias. 

: Beirut, Tripoli. 

Jeddah. 

: Benghazi. 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
. GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
AND IRVING TRUST CO. 


London Correspondents : 


New York Correspondents : 


Other correspondents all over the World. 
Capital Authorised and Subscribed - - - 
Reserve Funds and Special Resefve Funds - 


JD.1,100,000 
JID.2,042,475 


J.D. (Jordan Dinar) Equivalent to one Pound Sterling. 


The Bank invites you to utilise its efficient services for all your 
banking transactions with al the World. 





Port Said, 
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pour favoriser le développement du 


Commerce et de l'industrie en France 


| 
| SOCIETE GENERALE 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


(incorporated in France with limited liability) 


Head Office : 


29 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS (9e) 


LONDON OFFICE : 
195 Old Broad Street. E.C.2 


NEW YORK AGENCY : 


60 Wall Street 


BUENOS ARES OFFICE : 
Calle Reconquista 330 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 
AND IN FRENCH AFRICA 


(Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco French West Africa, 


Fren 


ch Equatorial Africa) 


Subsidiaries in Belgium, Spain and Cuba 
Associated Bank in Switzerland, Germany and Saar 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


THE BANK OF TOKYO 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN. 
President: K. HAMAGUCHI 


Paid up Capital: Yen 1,100,000,000 


Branches serving all important centres in Japan. 





London Branch: 


7 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C.3. 
NEW YORK : 100 Broadway 
CALCUTTA > 5 Clive Row 
HONG KONG : Caxton House, 


1 Duddell Street 


KARACHI : Qamar House, 


Bunder Road 


(BOMBAY to be opened shortly) 


London Manager: KQICHIRO YAMAZAKI, 


Telephone 


Cables ; 


> MANSION HOUSE 8261. 


TOHBANK, LONDON. 
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IF YOU ARE TRADING WITH 


sia 


OR CONTEMPLATING ENTERING THESE FIELD‘ | 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(incorporated in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability) 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF 120 YEARS’ EXPERIEN F 
WOULD WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY OF SERVING YOU | 


LONDON OFFICE: 


108, OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


BANK 
LEUMI LE-ISRAELB™. 


formerly 


. THE 
ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK 


General Management: Tel-Aviv 
42 Branches throughout Israel 


New York Representation : 

20, PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5. 
Representative for Continental Europe : 
BLEICHERWEG I. (am PARADEPLATZ), 
ZURICH. 

London Office : 

6, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 













ere Pe ie ee 
ze ohn 7 lah Reet e hte oon 
FR a a ge 3 ‘ 


Affiliation : 
The Bank Leumi Le-Israel Trust Company, Limited, Tel-Aviv. 
The Trust Company undertakes the usual Trustee and Executor Business 
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NETHERLANDS BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated with limited liability in the 
Union of South Africa) 


(Registered as a Commercial Bank in the Union of South Africa) 


$51 
















CREDITO 
ITALIANO 


Head Office in Milan 
262 Branches in Italy 












LAL IGT 


HEAD OFFICE : 
CHURCH STREET, PRETORIA 


London Office: 


37, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


ACO So eee 


London Representative — O. Petit 
158, Fenchurch St, E.C.3 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT ee Te 
|| THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND IN 

| SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Associated with 


NEDERLANDSCHE BANK VOOR ZUID-AFRIKA NV. 


| Head Office: AmsterDAM Herengracht 546 
Branches in THe HaGut, ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 


SOCIETE HOLLANDAISE DE BANQUE $.A., BRUSSELS 


REPRESENTATIVES also in: Bombay 
Buenos Aires—Frankfurt a/M—New York 


Paris—Sao Paulo—Z.urich 








THE 
EASTERN 
BANK LTD 


Subscribed Capital... £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ..-  £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund tte £1,250,000 


OTTOMAN 
BAN K como 10 


(Incorporated in Turkey 
with Limited Liability.) 













CAPITAL - £10,000,000 
PAID-UP - £5,000,000 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 
‘aris: 


London: 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD LATYMER CHARLES RIST 
S. E. ABBOTT, O.B.E. RENE BECHMANN 
W. ANTONY ACTON REMI BOISSONNAS 
M. ]. BABINGTON SMITH, C.B.E. BARON HOTTINGUER 
J. A. DREXEL PHILIPPE MALLET 
SIR ALBERT C. GLADSTONE, Bart. EMMANUEL MONICK 
SIR ORME G, SARGENT, G.C.M.G., EMILE OUDOT 
K.C.B. COMTE FREDERIC 
JOHN SMITH PILLET-WILL 
LIEUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, LOUIS RENAUDIN 
K-B.E., C.M.G., D.L. MAURICE 
ROBERT TILNEY, D.S.O., T.D., D.L. SCHLUMBERGER 
EDOUARD VERNES 


Every description of Banking and Exchange 
business undertaken 


Branches in 


IRAQ, PERSIAN GULF, ADEN, 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, 
SINGAPORE and MALAYA 


Branches and Affiliations throughout the Near East. Every 
description of banking business transacted, 


LONDON: 20/22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C.4 

MANCHESTER: 56/60 CROSS STREET 

PARIS: 7 RUE MEYERBEER 

MARSEILLES: 38 RUE ST. FERREOL 

CASABLANCA: | PLACE ED. DOUTTE, 
ISTANBUL 


Head Office 


2 & 3, CROSBY SQUARE 
BISHOPSGATE, E.C.3 
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NORDDEUTSCHE KREDITBANK 


Aktiengesellschalt 
BREMEN, Obernstrasse 2-12 


FOREIGN TRADE BANK 


CABLES; NORDKREDIT PHONE: 21711 and 21811 TELEPRINTER: 02/4811 and 02/4689 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





IBERO-AMERIKA BANK 


Aktiengesellschaft 
BREMEN, Obernstrasse 14 
FOREIGN TRADE BANK 


Cables: Iberobank Phone: 2 27 51 Teleprinter: 02/4899 
Correspondents in all parts of LATIN AMERICA 















Joh. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. 


Founded 1590 
FOREIGN TRADE BANKERS 


Hamburg 


Atter WALL 32 


Telefon: 32 12 66 Telautograph: 021 11 $9 
Foreign Dept.: 021° 1736 Cable Address: Berenburg 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889) 
Formerly THE BRITISH BANK OF IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID £1,500,000 a RESERVE £1,300,000 
The Bank has branches in eleven different States in the BRANCHES : 
Middle East and is in an unrivalled position to encourage ADEN COLONY IRAQ JORDAN 
trade in those areas. Exporters and importers are invited isalxiaiine ae ov _ 
ic i k sled : 

Cee “2 ae ibe = ; as Beirut, Ras-Beirut, Tripoli Tripoli Aleppo, Daffiascus 
ee ee eee _— PERSIAN GULF PORTS SAUDI ARABIA 

Bahrain, Dubai, Kuwait (and Alkhobar (for Dhahran), 
Every type of banking business undertaken. Ahmadi), Muscat, Sharjah Dammam, Jeddah 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Head Office: 51 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 2643 Telegraphic Address (alt Branehes): BACTRIA 
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“* The largest press shops in Europe, with over 350 
power presses working with pressures up to 1000 
tons...a factory area at Cowley alone more than 
half the size of Hyde Park... Here, indeed, 
with its 12,000 and more workers, is one of 
Britain's greatest industrial enterprises.” 


FROM THESE IMMENSE presses come bodywork and _ pressings 
tor many of the most. famous names in the British motor-car 
industry, including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 


Lanchester, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G Riley, Rover, 


Singer, Wolseley. 
Pressed Steel Company Limited are the largest car body manu- 


tacturers in Britain and pioneers in this country both of pressed steel 
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: * ; cv An artist's impression of a 
\\ \\ 
ye y ay a battery of Clearing double- 
be x Fic sa . aoa 
SNS ce ean vast press shops at Cowley, 
bo aw eon Oxford. 


action presses in one of the 


aT 
; 


cars in the making 


bodywork and unitary construction in quantity. The unequalled 
service of the Company to the British motor-car industry is founded 
on engineering and production facilities second to none, an organisa- 
tion without parallel in Britain, and unsurpassed technical experience. 

In its continued — and continual — expansion this 
service will, also, not be denied to manufacturers yet to 


achieve world renown. 


W PRESSED STEEL GOMPANY LIMITED 


PACTORIES : COWLRY, OXFORD. THEALB, BERKSHIRE. LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 


HRAD OFFICE : COWDLBY. 


LONDON OFFICE: SCBPTRE HOUSB, 169 REGENT STREBT, W.I. 


Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway 
Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 5s 


21, 195% 









DAE 
...with a Difference zm 


ZA 
Once again IDEAL HOME Magazine brings to its fg 
readers that “something extra”: that forethought, that 
added care in planning and production that makes it so 
outstandingly the leading magazine in its field. 
Designed by experts to win you glowing tributes from 
your guests, its special supplement—“* For the Hostess” 
—is only one fine feature of a Christmas Number that 
really helps your Christmas, Reserve your copy now! 


156 SUPERB PAGES ee val sae: 
Including a bound-in 8-PAGE CHRISTMAS EXTRA— aap : 
(Meals, Drinks and Style)—*FOR THE HOSTESS” 


Other Contents Include—Home and Family Gifts: 
Christmas Party Fare: Wines and Liqueurs: Ideas for 


Interiors: All-Yeaer Comfort: Clever Cupboards: 
Making Your Own Music: Garden Gifts: Cottage 


Conversion, and TV for Fringe Areas. 


IDEAL 
HOME 


Magazine 


— 
. Ay 
ae. | 


ON SALE NOVEMBER 25 — TWO SHILLINGS 





Craven-! 


tobacco 


N TIMES OF STRAEN and trou! 
a Craven smoker turns to | 
tobacco for comfort and sola: 
And slowly, but surely, the n 
low and cool burning cRA\! 
casts its richly comforting s) 





LT) 


clean shaved as you have 


Peaer a vigorous com- 
plexion to a world that 
judges on face values. Use 
Imperial Leather After Shave 
Lotion and enjoy feeling 


Cussons IMPERIAL LEATHER 


never enjoyed it before. 


Imperial Leather toilet luxuries 
also include Shaving Sticks, After 


Shave Talc, solid and liquid 
Brilliantines and the famous 
Imperial Leather toilet soap. 


Brom all good shops. 


Toilet Luxuries 





live for 


to make life easier and brigh': 
“ It is” said Sir James Barric 
“My Lady Nicotine’ “a toba: 
to live for.” Every Craven mi: 
knows how right he was. 


Try CRAVEN 


Obtainable in 3 fragrant, slov 
burning, deeply satisfying blencs. 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 0%. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 02. 
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Last week 
the Directors of Accles @ Pollock 










gave us a bit of a start 


moving along the corridors at a rattling pace we found them 









holding a skeleton 
tubular steel car chassis six gallons of petrol 
and a brand new sales chart close behind them was a racing 


car manufacturer well in front LS 
a 
wo.’ 
of modern trends 







he ts using tubes to lose weight at the 







same time increasing strength ay 
thus cornering nicely V} @ & 
all the grand prizes “/$— By 
as the idea /s 





J 





spreads motorists generally 
will benefit from better 
cars and Accles & Pollock 
sales curve will go off 


in top gear 


Accles & Pollock Lid - Oldbury + Birmingham + A QD ovr * Makers and 4 manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless and other steels. awd 
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MI 
Harmony of line 


Mechanical perfection expressed In a 
form of measured heauty. 


Lexikon 


An office typewriter 
of entirely new design 
and superior workmanship 


1 











ee 





i s 


Price: £ 55.0.0d. 





Made in Great Britain ty British Olivetti itd. 10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 


Authorized dealers throughout the country FACTORY: Summeriee Street - Glasgow E 2 
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* Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/1* 
Atso Abdadla Turkish and Egyptian 
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NUMBER SEVEN 





Is your product 
regularly advertised to 
this market of 
6,750,000 
men, women and 


children ? 


DAILY HERALD families represent a 
market of 6,750,000 men, women and 
children whose total income exceeds 
£1,000,000,000 a year. These are the people 
who are today one-third better off than 
pre-war (despite the increased cost of 
living) and who for the most part have 
two or more wage-earners per family each 
week. 


Add to these facts that in 53%, of DAILY 
HERALD homes no other national daily 
newspaper is taken and it is clear that 
advertising in the. DAILY HERALD is a 
must in any national sales campaign. 


Copies of QUANTUPLICATION—a media 
planner’s guide to the better use of the DAILY 
HERALD—and copies of the first four of a 
new series of Commodity Reports on “ The 
Buying Habits and Purchasing Power of 
DAILY HERALD Readers ”—Boot and Shoe 
Cleaners, Pet Foods, Footwear, Buying by 
Mail—will be sent on application. Other 
reports in this series will deal with Outerwear, 
Holidays, Bicycles and Accessories, Razor 
Blades, Shaving Soaps and Dentifrice. 


DAILY HERALD 


E. H. Hull, Advertisement Director 
Acre House, Long Acre, W.C.2. 
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LISBON RALLY 1953 
Mrs. N. Mitchell won Coupe des 
Dames for Gt. Britain driving a 
ZEPHY R-6. 







Ford.continues to set the fashion in motoring. Newest modifications to the 
Zephyr 6 and Consul provide still more elegance, still more comfort, even 
finer interior appointments. The prices remain unaltered. You must see them 


to appreciate their beauty and style. The Ford Dealer in yer Town will 
proudly show you all their attractive new features. 






ZEPHYR-6 £532 Plus P.T. £222.15.10 GONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196.19.2 


SOLA ‘o-Star’ Motoring *%«*&*&*&* The best at lowest cost 
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